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CA^TPAION  J^CrAINST  INDIANS 


Santa  CI ara  Pee:ion_.Ci'I  if  • 


Juan  Pemal    (native  Californian  and  soldier  in  the 
San  FranciBCo  Company)   in  'Mafnoria'  $iven  to  the  Bancroft 
Library  ^ells  of  the  following  camTjaign  against  Indian 
horse   thiei^es  in  the  mountains  about  Santa  Clara* 


^ 


In  April  1648,  we  went  to  a  rodeo  at  Juan  Al vires* 
■Rancho  de  La  Laguna  —  about  20  persons,  laborers,  va- 
queros,  end  proprietors.     Robert  Livemore  was  going 
with  us,  commissioned  by  Suter  to  receive  1000  head  of 
cattle  that  we  were  to  deliver  to  him.     We  were  occupied 
with  the  rodeo  when  we  found  in  the  Ojo  del  Coche,  road    ; 
fron  ?/onterey,  rr.ary  tracks  of  horses,  and  near  them  QJ) 

3  beasts  l(:illed  by  arrows.     When  the  rodeo  was  finished 
and  we  were  all  together,  we  determined  to  follow  the 
Indians  who  had  taken  away  the  horses.     To  this  end, 
some  of  us  were  comrriissioned  to  look  for  anns  in  the 
nei?;hborin^  ranches,   others  to  kill   an  ox  and  roast  meat 
for  provisions,  and  others  to  prepare  ever/thing  neces- 
sary  for  the  expedition.     When  they  arrived  with  the 
arms,   some  with  old  gune,   swords,  mUvske'ts,  knives,  ard 
scar.e  even  with  cudgels,  and  when  the  provisions  were  ready, 
16  men,  mounted  and  armed,   set  forth  on  the  trail  of  the 
Indians.     The  naree  of  those  I  ran  amber  are  as  follows: 
Pedro  Chaboya,  Antonio  Ma.  Pico,  Derresio  Terreyesa,  ^^aritxc 
Hernandez,  Agustin  Eemal,  Bruno  Befcnal,  Robert  Livermore, 
Juan  Pablo  Bernal   (mjedf),  Jose  Higuera,  Joee  Bernal ,   (^ 
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Comelio  Hernandez,  Isidro  Higuera;  Jose  Bernal.  nick--   Q§) 
named  Cacalote  ^Blunderer)  was  the  one  who  followed  the 
trail.  Going  through  ravines,  climbing  hills,  crossing 
arroyos  and  §tvoidiiE  precipices,  we  came  to  a  point  near 
the  summit  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  on  a  lake,  that  was  between 
high  mountains  .  On  the  road  the  beasts  of  four- 6f  the^dom- 
pany  grew  tired  and  they  returned  so  that  only  those  that 
I  have  mentioned  arrived  at  the  lake.  Jose  Bernal.  a  man 
thoroughly  experienced  in  following  trails  was  the  first 
to  discover  them.  There  were  nine  Indians;  some  were 
bathing  in  the  lake .  others  roastirs  horse-meat ,  and  others 
combing  wool.  Bernal,  taking  care  that  the  Indians  should 
not  perceive  him,  returned  to  where  we  were  as  we  came 
on  behind,  and  told  us  that  there  were  the  Indians.  Then     I 
we  conferred  as  to  the  manner  of fittacking  them  so  that    <^\ 
not  one  should  escape.  I*  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the 
proposal  of  Chaboya.  to  surround  them  leaving  no  avenues 
by  which  they  could  escape.  This  was  done  very"  ".iuie^ly  so  that 
the  Indians  should  not  suspect  our  strategy.  Then  Jose  de 
Jesus  Bernal.  as  had  previously  been  agreed  upon,  went  to. 
exDlore  the  enemy Vs  camp,  undressing  himself  and  crawling 
like  a  snake  through  the  tule  to  the  shores  of  the.  lake, 
where  he  could  see  every  movement  of  the  Indians  without 
their  seeing  him.  After  a  little  he  returned  with  the 
same  sebrecy.  and  told  us  in  a  low  voice  that  we  might 
make  the  attack,  that  the  Indians  were  unsuspecting.   As 
we  did  so.  we  were  by  the  side  of  the  lake  where  they 
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could  more  easily  escape,  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
When  they  observed  that  we  were  upon  them,  they  ran  to 
get  their  arms.  Those  that  wefe  bathing  hastened  to  come  45) 
out,  and  naked  as  they  were,  they  armed  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  Then  they  began  to  dance  their  war  dances, 
jumping  now  here  ajid  now  there,  gesturirg  and  making  horri- 
ble  menacirg  contortions  as  if  to  draw  their  bows^^and  howlir^ 
until  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  3000  of  them  there.  One  of 
them  said,  "Right  now,  you  cowards  are  going  to  diei*  hear- 
ing this,  Jose  Higuera,  who  was  standirg  on  a  little  ele- 
vation, drew  out  his  pistols  and  showir^  them  to  the  Indians 
said  in  their  own  language,  "Bight  now,  you  are  goir^g  to 
die,  for  we  have  many  pistole,  and  balls  and  powder  enou^ 
to  kill  you."  These  words  inspired  such  terror  in  the 
enemy  that  every  one  attempted  to  escape  from  his'  own*  side 
but  we  narrowed  in  on  them  ,  and  fought  them  man  to  man. 
Some  of  our  company  got  (their  lassooes  ready.  My  brother, 
Bruno  Bernal,  followed  an  Indian  with  his  lassoo,  and  as 
they  went  down  a  hill  succeeded  in  getting  it  round  his 
neck.  He  ran  with  him  to  where  we  were  and  said  to  us: 
"I  followed  this  rascal  who  had  only  one  arrow  in  his  hand 
to  defend  himself  and  got  him  with  my  reata.*  The  Indian^ s 
body  was  all  bruised .and  bending  down  from  our  horses  to 
look  at  him,  we  saw  that  we  was  dead.  I  grappled  with  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  escaping  from  the  many  arrows  he  dis- 
charged at  me,  succeeded  in  putting  a  ball  through  his 
haunches  from'' side' to  side.  The  Indian  fell  face  down. 
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foil  faoo  down»  On  seeing  this,  Cornel io  Hernandez,  who   \4§ 
was  near  me,  ran  up  to  the  Indian  sayirg'Now  the  rascal 
is  dead,'  but  as  he  came  near,  the  Indian  suddenly  raided 
himself  and  let  fly  an  arrow,  which  pierced  below  the 
Adam's  apple  and  stuck  there.  The  Indian,  who  perhaps    Qj) 
had  used  his  last  strength  in  this  attack,  fell  over  back- 
ward dead.  Hernandez,  badly  wounded  thpugh  he  was,  dragged 
himself  up  to  the  body,  and  seizing  a  warknife  which  the 
Indian  wore,  tried  to  plunge  it  into  his  ribs.  It  broke 
but  with  the  bit  that  remained,  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  great  wound,  and  as  he  laid  bare  his  heart  with  this 
piece  of  knife,  he  said,  as  if  the  corpse  could  hear,  "I 
forgive  you  brother,  I  forgive  you.'  I  was  lookir^  out 
for  his  wound,  when  I  heard  my  nephew  callir^  me,  'Come, 
uncle,  Jose  Higuera  and  I  have  three  Indians.'  I  left 
.Hernandez  and  ran  to  where  they  called  me.   Here  all  the 
company,  except  Hernandez,  had  assembled.  I  said  the 
sun  is  on  the  i^ane  and  the  Indians  will  get  away  from  us.. 
My  brother  %astin  and  Pobert  Livemore  answered,  'You 
are  so  brave  because  you  have  not  encountered  them. ' 
Pedro  Chaboya  then  said  to  me,  'You  with  your  two  Joses 
attack  them  on  this  side,  and  I  with  Demesio  Berreyessa 
and  Mariano  Hernandez  will  do  so  on  the  other.  And  so  we 
did..  Chaboya  fou^ht  hand  to  hand  with  an  Indian,  who 
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although  already  advanced  in  years,  discharged  his  arrows 


with  extraordinary  agility.  Final IJr  Chaboya  succeeded   (18) 
in  killing  him.  His  clothing  was  all  torn  from  arrows, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  wounds.  On  the  other 
side  also  the  combatants  were  pitted  against  each  otheri 
the  Indians  were  dying  one  by  one,  pursued  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  we  11 -mounted  and  with  better  arras 
than  they.  The  group  last  spoken  of  was  occupied  in 
followir^  two  Indians  of  the  three  that  they  had  approached, 
who  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  lake  where  they  flurg 
themselves.  We  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them  but  the 
other  escaped.  When  the  body  was  pulled  out.VDanesio    (Q) 
Berryesa  took  off  his  ears  to  take  them  away  as  a  trhphy 
of  war.  Note  that  the  body  was  riddled  with  lances  and 
balls  and  remained  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  a  hundred 
varas  avmy  from  where  we  were  camped  for  the  night.  Out 
of  nine  Indians  only  one  escaped.  The  others  were  left 
stretohed  out  on  the  field  of  action,  and  we  did  not 
care  to  bury  their  bodies..  Cornelio  Hernandez  was  gravely 
wounded  in  the  neck  and  his  brother  Mariano '  si  ightly 
wounded  in  the  hand.  We  retired  to  camp  for  the  night 
leaving  some  of  our  companions  to  care  for  the  horses  of 
which  the  Indians  had  robbed  us,  which  consisted  of  160 
head  not  counting  those  that  had  been  killed  on  the  road. 
As  Cornel i^o  believed  his  condition  to  be  serious,  he 
said  when  we  carried  him  to  camp  that  he  wanted  to  make 
a  will.  Antonio  Ma.  Pico  offered  to  write  it  for  bim.  .  .  . 

We  were  er^aged  in  this  when  we  heard  a  noise  as  of  @ 
branches  rastlirg.  We  all  looked  on  that  side  and  4wi  an 


Indian  corair^  step  by  step  and  staggering  as  if  he  were 
drunk.  Everybody  was  frightened.  Antonio  Ma.  Pico  said 
to  Peter  Chaboya,  *You  go  to  meet  him,  you  are  the  better 
man*,  but  he  replied'No,  you  go,  you  are  so  brave.*  Ari"d 
so  they  quarreled  a  long  while  until  loosir^  all  patience 
they  took  their  guns  to  shoot  each  other.  But  Jose  Higuera 
said  by  this  time  that  he  would  kill  the  Indian.  So  he  took 
his  rifle,  and  with  the  tule  servirg  as  a  shield,  he  went 
to  where  the  Indian  was.  After  a  little  he  returned 
laughing  heartily  and  saying  that [what  frightened  us  was 
the  Indian  without  ears  that  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  who  h^  gotten  up  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting Christianized  perhaps,  but  had  lacked  strength,  and 
when  he  went  back  to  attack  him,  he  found  him  really  dead. 

The  next  momir^  we  broke  camp  and  returned  with  the 
sick  and  the  horses.  .  . 

Three  months  after  this.  Cornel io  and  Ulariajioo Her- 
nandez went  to  the  Sierra  de  San  Felipe  to  hunt  deer..  Both 
brothers  were  noted  amor^  the  savages  for  their  valor,  their 
skill  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  for  their  campaigns  against 
the  savages,  which  they  always  enjoyed.  For  all  these  things 
they  were  hated  by  the  horse  thieves.  Cornel io  was  more 


skillful  than  his  brother. 


camp 


heard  a  noise.  Cornel io  said  to  his  brother  'I  hear  a 
noise.*  He  answered* No  matter,  if  they  are  Indians  they 
will  run  at  our  shots;  if  bears  they  will  run  from  our  fire. 
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As  he  said  this  a  great  noise  assailed  them  and  they   (^ 
waw  what  appeared  to  be  many  Indians  (there  were  perhaps 
fifteen)  who  set  out  to  kill  them.  They  had  no  time  to 
take  their  arms  nor  to  untie  the  horses,  only  to  cut 
their  halters.  Mariano  could  mount  bareback,  but  Cornel io 
could  not  do  this  and  could  only  seize  the  horse's  tail 
and  let  himself  by  dragged  by  the  horse.  The  Indians 
followed  them  makir^  for  Cornelio,  whose  brother  was  able 
to  save  him,  taking  him  up  on  his  own  horse. 
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B.F.BONNEY*S  OVERLAND  TRIP  TO  SUTTER'S  FORT,  CALIFORNIA 

IN  1845-46 


figpgU99t.J-9P.a.  ,g.f,  Bffl,3ftm.in.  Frffl^UP 


quotes  Bonney  in  regard  to  various  events  along  the  way  to  Ft.  Hall, 
Idaho,  and  thence  to  Sutter's  Fort  at  i»hat  is  now  Sacramento,  Calif* 
in  1R45-46. 

At  Independence,  Missouri,    "Indians  were  camped  all  around  and 
were  anxious  to  trade  buffalo  robes  for  shirts,   powder"  and  other 


thingp. 


At  Independence  the  party  joined  the 


ow  waopn 


in  bound 


for  Ft,  Hall,   Idaho,   and  thence  to  Sutter's  Fort,  Calif. 

Later,  ffcile  crossing  a  sagebrush  desert,  they  came  upon  an 
Indian.   One  of  the  men  (a  man  named  Kinney)  took  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
and,    jumping  off  his  mule,   struck  the  Indian  over  the  head,   put  hand- 
cuffs on  him  and  dragged  him  to  the  wagon.  Then,   telling  his  wife  to 
drive  on,   "He  slashed  the  Indian  across  the  naked  shoulders  with  the 
black-snake  ?toip  as  a  hint  not  to  pull  back.  The  Indian  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  and  was  pulled  along  by  his  neck.  Kinney  kept  slashing 
him  to  make  him  get  up,   till  finally  the  Indian  got  up  and  trotted 
along  behind  the  hack. 

« 

For  several  days  Kinney  rode  back  of  the  Indian,   slashing  him 
across  the  back  with  the  black-snake  to  do  iriiat  he  called  'break  his 
spirit. '  After  a  week  or  ten  days  Kinney  untied  the  Indian  and  turned 
him  over  to  his  ox  driver,   telling  him  to  break  the  Indian  in  to 
drive  the  ox  team..." 
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•After  the  Indian  had  been  with  Kinney  for  over  three  weeks, 
one  dark  windy  ni^t  he  disappeared.  Kinney  called  the  Indian  his 
man  Friday.   In  the  morning  iriien  Kinney  got  up  he  found  the  Indian 
had  taken  a  blanket  as  well  as  Kinney's  favorite  Kentucky  rifle— 
a  gun  he  had  paid  $100  for.  He  had  also  taken  his  powder  horn,   some 
lead,  and  three  hams.  Kinney  was  furious.   I  never  saw  a  man  in  such 
a  temper  in  all  my  life.  Every  one  in  the  train  rejoiced  that  the 
Indian  had  escaped  but  they  all  appeared  to  sympathize  with  Kinney 
for  they  were  afraid  of  being  killed  if  they  showed  any  sigis  of 
satisfaction.  Kinney  saddled  his  mule,  took  his  dog  along,  and 
started  out  to  track  the  Indian.  The  wind  had  blown  sand  in  ridges 
and  hummocks,   covering  the  Indian's  trail.   So  after  hunting  for  half 
a  day  in  all  directions  and  being  unable  to  track  him,  Kinney  re- 
turned to  the  wagon  train  and  we  started  on." 
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One  dsgr  when  John  Greenwood  was  acting  as  pilot,  an 
Indian  suddenly  raised  from  the  sage  brush,    fri^tening  John's  horse 
John  had  a  fine  riding  horse,   one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  As 
his  horse  reared  he  jerked  it  savagely.  It  nearly  unseated  him. 
Several  of  the  young  men  lauded.  This  made  John  Greenwood  furious. 
He  declared  he  would  kill  the  Indian  for  scaring  his  horse.  John 
took  his  gun  from  in  front  of  his  saddle  and  pointed  it  at  the 
Indian.  The  Indian  threw  up  his  hands.  The  young  men  with  John  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  told  him  that  the  Indian  meant  no  harm  and 
not  to  shoot.   One  of  the  young  men  called  to  the  Indian  to  run.  The 
Indian  obeyed  and  started  to  run  away  at  full  speed.  This  was  too 
much  for  John,  fftio  drew  a  quick  bead  and  fired,   shooting  him  throu^ 
the  back.   The  Indian  fell  forward  face  downward  in  the  sand." 
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CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  OilEPlfeTANISUO 
[One  under  Pacheco  and  two  under  Sanchez] 


[15] 


Juan  Bojorges,  a  native  Calif ornian  born  in  1806, 
who  served  many  years  in  the  co|ftpany  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Prandsoo,   taking  part  in  several   campaigns  against  the  Indians, 
in  Recollections  of  California  History  dictated  for  the  Ban- 
croft Library,  gires  the  following  account  of  campaigns 
against  the  Chief  Estanislao,  in  T^ich  Bojorges  took  pert. 

In  April  1827,  40  soldiers  commanded  by  Pablo 
Pacheco  set  out  from  the  Presidio  of  San  Prandsco  for 
the  Estanislao  Hiver  because  the  Chief  Bstanislao  had 
refused  obedience  to  the  Padres  of  San  Jose  Mission, 
Padre  Narciso  Duran  and  Padre  Buenaventura  (ishose  first 
name  I  do  not  recall).     And  also  because  this  great  chief 
had  lured  away  many  of  the  Indians  of  the  Missions  of  San 
Jos^,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan  Bautista.     After  five 
days  of   travel  we  arrived  at   the  aforesaid  river  where 
we  found  the  Indians  encamped  on  a  high  wall  of  the  river 
in  a  large  bend  where  there  was  a  grove  of  oak,  willow  and 
live  oak.     This  had  but  two  very  narrow  entrances,  and  there 
the  Indians  together  with  many  horses  had  withdrawn,  having 
on  the  side  toward  the  river  a  strong  stockade  of  split-up 
trees  and  behind  these  an  enclosure  where  they  were  concealed, 
the  men  buried  even,  and  from  there  they  made  a  strong  de- 
fense.     Commander  Pacheco  at  once  sent   the  interpreter  who 
accompanied  us  from  the  Mission  of  San  Jose  to  say  that  the 
Christian  Indians  whom  they  were  holding  there  must  be  given  up; 
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to  ffcich  Estanislao  replied  that  he  would  gire  up  none  of        [16] 
of  them,  that  if  we  were  men  we  would  csome  and  get  them, 
adding  many  insulting  words  in  Spanish  and  disdiarging  a 
great  ntimb^r  of  arrows  that  wounded  our  men,  ffoile  thej 
disdiarged  a  volley  of  halls  as  they  retreated  outside  the 
grove  to  camp  a  little  distance  beyond  it.      One  soldier 
who  showed  himself  in  reconnoitring  the  bank,  received  an 
arrow  wound  in  the  side  of  the   face.     Commander  Pacheco 
consulted  with  the  reunited  soldiers  as  to  what  they  could 
do,  telling  them  that  he  was  ashamed  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  say  that  they  had  done  nothing  because  of  the 
inaccessible  place  where  they  found  the  Indians,  and  the 
fact  that  the  river  was  too  much  swollen  to  permit  crossing 
to  the  other  side.     The  soldiers  seeing  that  in  truth  nothing 
could  be  done,  unanimously  resolved  to  return  to  the  Presidio. 
Captain  Arguello  in  view  of  the  location  of  the  Indians  \could     [17] 
say  absolutely  nothing.     Commander  Pacheco  had  to  endure  the 
jokes  of  his   companions,  the  other  officers,  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  because  on  his  first  campaign  he  had  been  able  to 

I 

do  nothing  to  the  Indian  enemy. 

Some   two  months  after  this,  by  order  of  Captain 
Don  Luis  Antonio  Arguello,  Don  Jose'  Sanchez  of  San  Francisco, 
set  out  for  San  Jose'  to  unite  with  Ensign  Don  Mariano  G. 

« 

Yallejo  who  was  in  command  of  the  company  of  Monterey.  Both 
forces  together  anounted  to  200  soldiers  which  together  with 
those  of  Alcalde  Alvirez  who  went  as  an  auxiliary  with  some 
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citizens  of  San  Jose  and  an  Indian  force  brought  up  the  number      [17] 
to  250.     They  all  set  out  together  from  the  Mission  of  San 
Jose'  provided  mth  arms  and  a  little  smvel  cainon  i*iich 
was  loaded  on  a  mule  as  were  also  the  arms  and  proTisions. 
After  four  days  on  ths  road  they  sighted  the  company  of  the 
Indian  Estanislao, intending  to  enter  the  forest  to  which  I 
hare  already  referred.     They  immediately  began  to  fire  upon 
them  with  cannon  and  carbines  and  the  Indians  defended  them- 
selves with  bows  and  arrows.     The  Indians  straightway  hit  four 
citizens  of  thelauxiliaries  wounding  one  mortally,  who  afterwards     [18] 
died  at  his  home   in  the  puablo  of  San  Jose'.     I  do  not  know  if 
any  of  the  Indians  were  killed  or  wounded,  because  no  one 
penetrated  to  their  camp.     The  soldiers  of  Monterey  said  to 
those  from  San  Francisco  that  they  were  going  to  take  the 
Indians  and  their  chief  by  force.     But  neither  one  of  them  in 
the  end  did  anything  to   the   enemy,  retaining  almost  at  once  to 
the  point  from  which  they  had  set  out. 

It  happened  that  tiie  writer  did  not  go  out  with  this 
company  because  he  was  yet  convalescing  from  a  wound  in  the  face 
near  the  left  eye.  but  all  this  was  told  him  by  his  companions 
when  they  talked  about  the  campaign  at  different  times  and  also 
from  talks  with   the  citizens  who  went  as  auxiliary  from  the 
pueblo  of  San  Jose'  unier  the  command  of  Alcalde  Don  Juan  Alvirez. 

Already  before  this  campaign  the  Company  from  San 
Francisco  had  set  out  alone  under  the  leadership  of  Ensign  Jose 
Sanchez,   to  the  Eumber  of  40  soldiers  and  40  Indian  auxiliaries         [19] 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  CHIEF  ESTANISLAO 


[4] 


of  the  Mission  of  San  Jos^.     This  campaign  ms  more  unfortunate     [19] 
than  the  former,  because  the  Ensign  lost  three  of  his  men,  one 
of  them  beii^  taken  alive  by  the  Indians  who  kept  him  until  our 
troops  had  withdrawn.     Then  Estanislao  sent  for  Indians  of 
other  rancherias  to  witness  the  manner  in  ^ich  they  killed  him. 
They  hung  him  up  by  his  feet  to  the  bough  of  an  oak  tree  and 
began  to  shoot  arrows  at  him.     The  name  of  this  unfortunate 
soldier  was  Andres  Meza.     As  soon  as  he  was  dead  they  cut  him 
down  and  bumed  him.     Another  of  the  soldiers  was  killed  by  his 
own  companions  by  a  shot   that  was  fired  on  the  Indians  from  the 
opposite  side.     This  soldier  was  called  Ignacio  Pacheco.     The 
•other  soldier  named  Antonio  Soto  died  at  San  Jose  as  a  result 
of  a  wound  in  the  left  eye  that  almost  reached  the  brain. 

In  this  campaign  seven  more  soldiers  were  wounded, 
among  them  the  writer.     In  this  condition  they  retreated  very 
sadly,  traveling  very  slowly  JTiT order  to  be  careful  of  the 
wounded. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  viien  we  set  out  from  the 
woods  There  we  had  fought  the  Indians  of  Estanislao,  Ensign 
Sanchez  discovered  that  four  soldiers  were  missing.     He  then 
ordered  that  we  return  to  the  .  wood.^^  to  see  if  we  could  se- 
cure them,  meeting  two  of  them  on  the  road,  much  wounded, 
helping  each  other  along  and  saying  do  not  leave  me  comrade, 
and  threatening  the  Indians  with  their  unloaded  carbines,  but 
they  could  not  have  made  it ,  as  the  Indians   followed  very 
close,  and  they  were  protected  by  their  shields  and  leather; 


[20] 
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and  if  we  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  they  would  have  been  [20] 

killed.     The  troop^meeting  these  two  men  behind  the  wood, 

shot  at  the   Indians  who  withdrew  and  dragging  their  friends 

to  the  backs  of  their  horses  rescued  them  in  this  manner 

from  danger.     One  of  these  soldiers  was  named  Manuel  Cena 

and  the  other  Lorenzo  Pacheco. 

Ensign  Sanchez  insisted  on  rescuing  the  other  two 
who  remained,  one  named  Manuel  Peno  and  the  other  Ignacio 
Pacheco,  but  the  soldiers  would  not  obey,  telling  the  Ensign     C21j 
that  if  they  entered  the  wood  they  would  lose  more  men.     Then 
he  ordered  them  to  beat  the  drum  as  they  retreated,  and  when 
they  were  entirely  out  of  the  wood,  Estanislao  set  out  with 
sufficieht  Indians  and  shot  the  two  soldiers  with  a  carbine 
belonging  to  one  of  their  own  companions,   throwing  his  hat 
up,  shrieking  insults  and  mentioning  some  of  the  soldiers 
by  name. 


Description 


He  was  a  man  6  feet  in  height. 


with  skin  more  nearly  white  than  copper-color,  well  formed, 
with  much  hair  and  his  face  covered  with  a  beard;  born  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Jos^  and  a  servant  there,  employed  as  vaquero 
or  herderof  mules,  being  an  Indian  of  good  character  spoiled 
by  the  friendship  of  other  Indians  of  his  rancheria  in  visits 
¥4iich  he  made  liiem,  staying  away  in  revolt  on  one  such  visit, 

« 

Bojorges,  Juan,  Recuerdos  sobre  la  Historia  Calif.    " 
LRe collections  about  California  History]  MS,  Bancroft  Library, 

Translated  by  S.  R.  Clemence,  April  1917, 
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Juan  Bojorges,  a  native  Californian,  born  in  1806, 
iiiho  served  as  a  soldier  for  many  years  in  the  San  Francisco 
Company),  in  BecoUections  dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library, 


tells  of  early  canpaigns  against  the  ^ognelampp  Indians  to 
bring  them  in  to  Christianize  then,  and  also  of  the  Padres' 
method  of  governmsnt  in  the  missions. 

**lhen  I  had  served  3  years  as  a  soldier  Cin  1827?]       [4] 
I  was  one  of  an  expedition  that  set  out  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  number  of  40  soldiers  commanded  by  Sergeant  Francisco 
Soto,     on  the  way  taking  from  the  Missions  of  San  Jose'  and 
Santa  Clara,  40  Indians  on  foot  as  auziliariesf—there  beii^ 
an  Indian  for  every  soldier. 

"We  set  out  for  the  rancheria  of  the  Hognelamos 
Indians,  as  we  were  going  to  conquer  them  and  brii^  them  to 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  to  serve  in  both  missions.     Nothing 
of  interest  occurred  on  the  way,  and  after  six  days  of  travel 
we  arrived  in  the  mornii^g  at  the  aforesaid  rancheria,  i^ere 
the  Indians  were  expecting  us.     The  battle  begnl^  at  8  in  the 
morning  and  lastiqguntil  one  of  the  afternoon  was  so  heavy 
that  some   of  the  soldiers  loaded  their  carbines  twice,  be- 
cause they  couH  not  hear  whether  they  had  been  discharged 
or  not,  the  carbine  of  Jose  Maria  Gomez  bursting  and  woundii^ 
him  mortally  in  the  forehead.   .   .  We  withdrew  to  a  little  [5] 

grove  of  willows  and  located  ourselves  behind  them,  passing 
the  night  with  every  precaution,  on  guard  and  without  light 
so  that  we  might  not  be  seen,  and  sending  a  shot  from  time  to 
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time   to  frighten  them  and  let  them  know  that  we  were  on  C5] 

gaard.     On  the   follcwing  day,  by  means  of  interpreters, 
he  ordered  them  to  surrender  with  the  threat  if  they  did 
not  agree,  we  would  slaughter  them  all.     Finally  they  con- 
cluded to  surrender,  and  more  than  100  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren gave  thenselTes  up.     But  the  soldiers,  noting  that  all 
of  the  people  of  the  rancheria  were  not  on  hand,  went  to 
the  grore  to  hunt  for  those  that  were  hidden,  finding  many 
in  holes  covered  with  branches,  and  others  in  the  tops  of 
willows.     But  of  the  Indians  ^om  they  had  killed,    they  found 
none,  because  they  had  been  buried  immediately. 

All  the  conquered  Indians  being  brought   together, 
he  asked  them  by  means  of  an  interpreter  for  something  to 
eat,  since  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  auxiliaries  had 
had  food  the  night  of  the  blockade.     The  Indians  then  brought 
[       roasted  deer-meat  and  baskets  filled  with  atole  made  from  a      [6] 
seed  called  fihuflLl;    ^ich  they  gave  to  the  soldiers.     But  Ser- 
geant  Soto,  being  warned  by  the  writer  that  it  was  necessary 
to  be  careful  lest  the  Indians  had  poisoned  the  food,  after 
the  affront  of  beii^  conquered,  asked  if  I  had  a  silver  peso' 


in  my  pocket 

.     I  said 

yes,  and 

he 

ordered 

me 

to  put 

half 

of 

the  peso  in  i 

one  of  the 

)  baskets 

of 

atole ,  i 

and 

after  i 

a  mome 
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turning 
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Immediately  after  this  we  started  on  the  inarch  with    [6] 
the  Indians   taking  great  care  that  they  should  not  get  away 
on  the  road,  and  in  the  night   the  Indians  slept  surrounded  hy 
the  soldiers,  half  the  auxiliaries  and  half  the  soldiers 
being  left  on  guard  in  ord<&r  to  prevent  the  prisoners  escaping. 
After  this  fashion  we  traveled  without  event  until  our  arrival 
at  San  Jose  Mission.  Miiere  the  prize  was  delivered  to  Padres 
Karciao  Duran  and  Buenaventura.  leaviiTg  at  the  Mission  the  C7J 

party  of  Christian  Indians  who  had  helped  us.  together  with 
other  Christian  Indians  who  had  previously  fled  from  this 
mission;  those  that  remained  were  taken  to  the  guard-house, 
heing  sent  out  by  day  to  work  and  returning  at  night  to 
their  prison  as  a  punishment  for  having  run  away. 

Prom  San  Jose  we  went  to  Santa  Clara  with  the  other 
half  of  the  auxiliaries  that  belonged  to  this  mission,  the 
oldiers  of  the  expedition  returning  to   their  quarters  in  the 

Presidio  at  San  Francisco. 

I  will  tell  something  of  the  system  of  government 
which  the  old  padres  used  for  the  Indians  subdued  to  Christian- 
ity.    Every  year  it  was  the  custom  for  tiie  Indians  through 
their  chief  to  present  themselves  to  the  missionary  Fathers 
to  ask  permission  to  go  to  their  land  for  two  reasons: 
first  was  to  go  to  see  their  land,  so   that  other  rancherias 
might  not  occupy  it  and  make  it  necessary  to  fight  to  make   them 
give  it  up;  and  the  second,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
wild  seeds  on  which  they  lived.     These  seeds  were  from  the  plant 
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conaaonly  called  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  IflrCflfl.-     They      [8] 
were  hlack  and  oily  with  an  agreeable  flavor  and  from  them 
they  node  a  drink  called  atole.     They  also  ground  it  in 
order  to  eat  it.     They  cooked  another  seed  that  they  called 


inally  eating 


it  dry.     This  also  was  of  a  very  agreeable  flavor.     Finally 
they  gathered  the  acorn  of  the  oak  and  live  oak  to  make  their 
atole.     After  gathering  all  these,  a  part  of  the  Indians  came 
to  the  Mission  when  the  Padres  sent  for  them  by  means,  of  a 
runner  they  sent  out.     They  came,  not  through  any  affection 
felt  for  the  Padres  of  the  Mission  but  because  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  blankets  and  clothing  given  them  to  keep  them  warm. 
Likewise  the  Indian  women  came  for  their  share  of  petticoats 
which  were  made  in  the  missions.     The  remainder  of  the  Indians 
stayed  in  their  rancheria,  always  with  the  peimission  of  the 
Padres,  who  realized  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  for- 
get the  lard  in  ^ich  they  were  born.     The  Padres  took  the 
precaution  to  relieve  the  Indians  from  year  to  year.     Those 
ttet  stayed  in  the  rancheria  came  to  the  mission  in  their 
turn,  but  those  that  came  returned  laden  with  dried  meat, 
vdieat,  beans,  etc.  with  which  they  went  back  well  content 
after  having  worked  in  the  harvests  of  the  missions  and  being 
provided  with   the  coarse  clothing  given  them  to  keep  them 
in  sifcjection,  without  ffaich  they  would  forget  they  were 
Christians. 
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jmfifi. 
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to  ^om  I  have  referred,  lasted  only  four  or  five  years, 
"because  after  that  they  refused  to  come  to  the  Mission  when 


the  Padres  sent  for  th 


em. 


But  after  a  little  time  Padre 


Baran  sent  for  the  greatest  chief  of  the  rancherias  of  San 
Jpse'  named  Elimundo  and  told  him  he  naB   to  go  to  the  rancheria 


of  the 


and  bring  back  the  Indians  for  their  goods. 


To  this  Elimundo  replied  that  he  would  go  to  see  if  he  could      [10] 
bripg  them  for  the  goods,  but  if  they  did  not  wish  to  do 
that,  they  should   come  by  force.     It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Padre  Narciso  accepted  this  proposition  because  he  distributed 
some  large  knives  anong  the  people  of  Elimur^o  in  order  that 
they  might  set  out  on  a  campaign.     After  this  fashion  he  set 
out  with  a  hundred  Indians  all  on  foot  for  the  rancheria  of 
the  Mo  que  lamp  ^.       Elimundo  arrived  liiere  and   told  them  it 
would  be  well  if  they  would  go  as  the  Padres  commanded  to 


the  Mission,  but   the 


would  not  obey.     Then  Chief 


Elimundo  took  arms  against  them  and  they  fought  each  other, 

Elimundo  being  conquered,  and  his  troops  scattering  retreated 

Many  Indians  on  both  sides  were  killed*.    /. 
little  by  little  to  the  mission. /The  Padres  as  soon  as  they 

knew  of  the  loss  of  Elimundo *s  people,  sent  to  double  the 

company,  and  then  there  was  heard  a  great  weeping  in  the 

rancheria  of  San  Jose'.     Some  wept  for  their  sons,  others  for 

0 

their  husbands  and  relatives,  and  others  for   their  friends. 
This  lasted  for  some  days,  but  the  Padre  commanded  the  al- 
caldes to  tell  them  not   to  weep  so  much,  that  neither  he  nor 

the  soldiers  of  the  guard  could  sleep.     With  this  the  Indians 
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went  away  calmed  in  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  people.     CH] 
Then  the  Mognelamoa  with  much  boldness  sent  a  challenge  to 
those  at  the  Mission.     The  padres  knowing  this,  commanded  all 
the  Indians  to  unite,   together  with  the  large  number  of  va- 
queros  thej  had,  and  troops,  and  Father  Buran  told  all  these 
people  that  the  Moguelamoa  insulted  them.     That   they  had  sent 
to  say  that  they  were  going  to  come  to  burn  the  Mission  and  to 
kill  everybody  in  it.     Soldiers  and  Indians  put  on  their  arms 
and  at  night  the  soldiers  watched  the   roads  by  iihida.  they  could 
come.     While  the  Indians  on  their  part  did  equal  service.     At 
night  the  Padres  set  off  rodcets  to  frighten  the  Mogu elamog 
in  case  they  were  near  and  show  them  that  the  people  were  on 
guard.     This   care  lasted  for  some   time,  but  in  the  end  the 
Indians  did  not  come  and  everything  remained  as  before.     All 
these  events  I  have  related  occurred  ^ile  Commander  Jose^ 
Bemal  was  in  charge  of  the  garrison  of  San  Jose  Mission. 


/ 


Bojorges. 
lections  about 
1877. 


Juan,  Recuerdos  sobre  la  Historia  Calif.  CRecol- 
Calif.  History],  MS,  Bancroft  Library,  pp.  4-11, 


Translation  by  S.  R.  Clemence,  April  1917. 
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TULARE  LAKE, CALIF. 


Jose  Canuto  Borondo[  a  native  Califomian  and  a 
soldier  serving  in  the  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  com- 
panies) in  Recollections  dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library 
"jives  the  followir^  note  on  a  campaign  against  the 
achi  ranch eria. 

"VtTien  I  was  a  raw  recruit,  we  went  on  a  campaign  to    14 
the  rancheria  of  Tachi . I  saw  one  of  our  Indian  auxiliaries 
from  San  Miguel  hunt  down  an  old  Indian  wcanan,  whose  hair 
was  entirely  white  and  who  seeemed  to  me  more  than  100 
years  old.  The  Indian  was  goii^  to  kill  her  when  I  stopped 
him.  But  he  had  already  discharged  an  arrow  which  pierced 
her  skin  on  one  side  but  did  not  enter  her  body.  Arrows 
rained  in  my  dirPection  and  I  had  to  defend  myself  from 
them.  When  I  could  turn  my  head  I  saw  my  Indian  had  covered 
the  poor  woman  with  wood  and  had  set  fire  to  it  to  burn  the 
woman  alive.  I  ran  to  her  and  with  my  lance  freed  her 
from  the  burning  wood,  when  an  arrow  aimed  at  me  lodged  in 
the  brim  of  my  hat,  Sorgeant  Espinosa,who  was  in  command, 
called  to  me  to  leave  the  old  woman  and  look  out  for  rryself . 
But  I  succeeded  in  removir^  the  wood  that  was  on  top  of  her, 
although  Juan  Cabot  told  me  that  this  was  not  aji  opportune 
occasion  for  making  a  show  of  charity  and  to  take  care  of 
myself.  The  Indians  ran  for  the  lake  and  passed  into  the 
tules  where  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  them,  because  they 
and  other  Indians  had  caves  from  which  they  discharged  their 
arrows.  In  some  places  everything  looked  the  same,  and 


goir^  over,  one  went  to  the  bottom,  horse  and  all.     These 
pitfalls  were  especially  dangerous  because  the  Indians 
finished  up  with  lejaces  before  one  could  get  out»" 

Jose  Canute  Borondo,  Notas  Historicas  sobre  California 

[Historical  Notes  on  California]  14*18,  MS.  Bancroft 

Library.  1878. 
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EXPICDITI0N3  TO  RANCHERI/SO?  TULArffi  LAKE.  1804.  1814. 

Reports  of  2  expeditions  from  San  Miguel  Mission  to  the 
Tulare  region  are  given  in  the  Mission  Archives,   The  first  [86] 
hy  Padre  Juan  Martin,  1804.  mentions  rancherias  of  Bubal > 
Chumtache >  Notonto  and  Telame .  Martin  writes: 

"I  started  out  on  the  3  day  of  November  end  came  to  the  [87] 
place  of  the  rancheria  Bubal,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  I^  SMve.^ 

Martin  -  Yista  a  los  Gentiles  Tularenos,  1804,  Archives 
de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Barbara^   Extracts  made  for  Bancroft 
library.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  86.  87.  1876. 


The  second  is  in  a  letter  from  Padre  Juan  Cabot  to  the 
President.  April  11.  1815.  and  is  a  diary  of  an  expedition 
which  went  with  him  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Tulares  in  1814. 

Oct.  2.  1814.  —  Set  out  from  mission  of  San  Miguel. 
At  8  at  night  camped  at  a  little  water  hole  that  there  is  at  [67.] 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Tulare. 

Oct.  3.—  At  daybreak  followed  the  road  throng  an  im- 
mense plain  of  arid  land  without  trees,  water.  ...  It  was 
about  2  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  to  the  first  rancheria 
called  Bubal  which  was  on  the  edge  of  a  thick,  high  tule  and 
a  lake.   The  reception  that  the  natives  of  this  rancheria   [68] 
gave  us  was  a  very  happy  one,  they  prepared  a  house  for  me,- 
and  set  out-  their  poor  food  which  the^i  of f ered  to  the.  soldiers 
with  much  pleasure...  This  rancheria  had  about  700  people... 
The  following  day  after  having  said  mass  we  crossed  the  tule  [69] 


'x^..-^^r'K 


Cebot 
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in  search  of  the  ranoheria  of  SaEiSSia  which  contained  ahout 
the  same  number  of  people  as  the  preceding.   We  spen^ll  day 
so  that  we  could  approach  at-night  in  order  not  to  he  seen  and 
to  enter  the  ranoheria  at  daybreak.   The  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  to  pacify  said  ranoheria  and  reconcile  them  with 


that  ofJu]!fil...  t.ut  as  they  had  been  iniomeu  «.  .u. 

and  falsely  informed  that  we  were  going  to  kill  them  (as  they 
-  told  us  afterwards)  they  received  us  with  arrbws  to  defend 
themselves,  until  at  10  o'clock  because  of  our  balls  and  pow- 
der they  had  to  withdraw,  but  they  did  not  want  to  set  out  to 
the  tular;  only  the  captain  went  accompanied  by  some  7  to  make 
peace  with  those  of  the  ranoheria  of  Msl.  so  that  now  in  ^ 
truth  they  live  as  if"  they  were  one  ranoheria...  After  seeing 
the  two  rancherias  at  peace  v,e  set  out  for  the  river  called 
3an  Gabriel  which  we  reached  at  4  in  the  afternoon  and  where 
we  rested  that  night...  It  is  knovm  that  from  here  one  leaves 
the  hilly  country  to  enter  the  plain;  as  far  as  this  place  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  water  and  wood...  Said  river  of  San 
Gabriel  is  very  full  and  of  good  water...  The  rancheria^of^ the 
oaks  of  Telame.  as  the  soldiers  said,  is  3  leagues  from^this 


river 


n.  did  not  arrive  at  this  rancheria  by  arrangement 
IfTJe  sergeant.    This  place  is  the  only  one.  as  those  who 
have  been  here  say.  where  a  Mission  or  presidio  could  be 

Seid  rancheria.  according  to  information,  is  the 


[71] 


founded. 
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tule. 


largest  one  of  the  tulare.   Jill  Pedro  MuriSz  who  was  there 
can  infom  Your  Excellency.   The  following  day  we  stopped 
at  the  river  in  order  to  go  round  the  lake  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  rancheria  of  Tsshi.  hut  2  leagues  before 
coming  to  said  rancheria  we  found  another  called  Qii^ame. 
but  all  the  people  were  frightened  and  had  gone  into  the 

This  rancheria  I  am  inf onned  has  not  more  than  200 
i^eople.   About  two  in  the  afternoon  '^e  finally  came  to  said 
rancheria  of  TacM  which  as  I  am  informed,  and  from  the 
houses,  has  about  lOOOpeople.  But  we  found  only  36  men 
and  6  women,  because  the  other  people  had  hidden  in  the 
tulare  and  lake  and  although  we  were  near  this  rancheria 
for  2  days  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Beyes .  we  could  see  no 
one.  except  the  few  we  had  seen  before,  for  they  had  aban- 
doned  the  rancheria  ..." 

Juan  Cabot  ^,  ^P^j^Ctf  B^rb^ra'^  '^^t^cirmadrftf 
Archives  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  g^^S|^^i876. 
Bancroft  Library.  Vol.  YI.  pp.  67-72.  iti^o. 
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ROUTE  OP  TH^  POETOLA  EXPEDITION  GIVEN  IN 


NOTES  ?K)M  THE  POET  OP  LiONTEEEY,   AND  HI3T0EICAL  DIAEY 
OP  THE  JOUENEYS  MADE  TO  THE  NORTH  OP  GALIPORNIA 

By  Don  Pedro  Pages 


•       • 


.    .     On  the   first  journey  by  land,  between  the  14th  and 


the  25th  of  July,  1769,  our  company  of  explorers  made  10 
days  marches   from  San  Diego  to  San  Prancisco  Solano,  a 
distance  estimated  at  26  leagues  in  a  direction  varying 
occasionally  and  slightly  from  the  N  and  NW  toward  the  W. 

The  places  examined  on  the  march  during  this 
journey  were,   as   they  were  named,  as  follows:     Pirst, 
the   Canada  of  San  Diego   (which  was  well-grassed),     2 
leagues  distant   from  the  port  of  the  same  name.     Second, 
the  Poza  de  Osuna  or  de  San  Jacome  de  la  Marca,  which  is 
also  a  pleasant  beautiful  canyon  all  covered  with  pasture 
and  in  some  places  probably  as  much  as  20  yards  wide,  with 
a  few  trees  and  a  quantity  of  water  collected  in  numerous 
pools.     This  piece  was  distant  from  the  preceding  one 
about  4  leagues,   the  way  being  easy  of  transit  and  abounding 
in  pasture.     Our  course  was  always  northwestward  insofar  as 
the  lay  of  the  land  permitted.      .Though  the  country  was  void 
of  undergrowth  and  not  at  all  rough,  it  was  broken  by  numerous 
moderate-sized  hills   that  all  sloped  uniformly  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,   the  waters  of  which  penetrated  between   the  hills 
through  several  channels  where  salt  is  deposited  in  abundance. 


^Posa .     Prench  ed.   1844. 


:&^' 


Third:     3  leagues  to  the  N  and  NY/  over  high  ground 
interspersed  with  hills  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,   in 
a  delightful  spot  wooded  with  alders  and   thick  shruhbery  with 
very  abundant  pasture,  one  comes  to  a  pasture  which  was  called 
San  Ale i oar      Water  is  not   abundant,  nor  is  it  entirely  lacking; 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  out  the  sand  and  make  pools  so  as  to 
water  the  animals   from  a  small  spring. 

Fourth:     2  leagues  farther  on  there  was  another 
canyon,  swampy  and  better  supplied  with  water,  yhich  was  named 
Santa  Sinforosa^^^  It  was  covered  in  places  with  reeds,   and 
contained  abundant  pasture  throughout. 

Fifth:  Another  2  leagues  farther  on,  there  is  a 
very  delightful  and  pleasantly  picturesque  valley  of  ample 
proportions,  into  which  there  converge  from  the  N  and  NE  a 
number  of  canyons  in  which  -is  formed  a  pool  or  swamp  which 
supplied  us  satisfactorily  with  water.  The  place  was  named 
San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Sixth:     Continuing  through  canyons  and  along  gentle 
hill  slopes,  one  passes  through  pleasant  pasture  lands  to 
another  spot  2  leagues  distant  from  the  preceding  one.     It  is 
a  spacious  cheerful  canyon,  well  wooded  and  well  supplied  with 
fresh  water  which  has  collected  in  numerous  pools,  although  there 
is  in  the  midst  of  it  a  fair-sized  pond  of  brackish  water.     This 
place  was  named  Santa  Margarita. 

^an  Alexo,     French  Ed.   1844. 
\?^anta-Simphorosa ,  French  Ed.   1844. 
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Seventh:     Two  leagues  farther  to  the  NW  over  hills 
of  moderate  height  was  a  place  to  which  the  name  of  Los  Resales 
was  given.     It  lay  at   the  end  of  a  canyon  which  contained 
plenty  of  water  in  numerous  pools,   and    ths   entire  locality 
abounded  in  rose-bushes. 

Eighth:     The  Canada  del  Bautismo  is  distant  from  the 
above  place  2  leagues  due  N.     It  received  its  name  from  the 
happy  incident  of   the   baptism  there  of  2  dying  children  v^iiom 
the  missionary  fathers  found  in  that  sad  condition  in  the  care 
of  their  Indian  parents. 

Ninth:     Three  leagues  thence  northwestward  over  a 
road  some#iat  broken  but  not  very  difficult,   is  found  another 
canyon  which  was  named  Santa  Maria  Mapdalena.       It  abounds  in 
pasture,   in  mllows,  and  in  other  trees,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  water  collected  in  pools. 

Tenth:     Finally,  at  a  distance  of  3  leagues  farther 
on  without  change  of  direction,  after  passing  through  a  canyon 
which  opens  into   the  Canada  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,   turning 
westward  at  the  end  of  the  canyon  to   the  crest  of  some  hills 
and  thence  crossing  a  wide  stretch  of  level   country,  one   enters 
another  canyon  through  which,   at   the   fcot   of  a  moderately  high 
range,  a  good-sized  stream  flows  among  numerous  trees.     This 
is   the  place  named  San  Francisco  Snlan9   .   .    . 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Mission  of  San  Diego 
was  founded  on  a  hill  commanding  the  port  and  the  Puiita_de_GiiLj arras.. ^ 
It  was  situated  at   the  side  of  a  stream  which,   flowing  only  during 

the  rainy  season    passes  through  a  long  specious  canyon  .   .   . 
IKt^ointe  de  Gailloux,  French  Ed.   1844.  jv;  i  .    .    . 


•       •         •       •        •       •        • 


Setting  out  from  San  Francisco  Solano  toward  the 
N,  over  rather  high  hills  easily  traversed,   one  descends   to  a 
very  spacious  valley  the   level  stretch  of  ^i±  extends  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.       In  the   first  part  of   it    there  was  found 
no  watering-place  save  a  very  scanty  one  that  was  named  after 
its  discoverer,   one  of   the  missionary  fathers  who  accompanied 
us,   the  Watering-place  of  Father  Gomez. 

Second:     Continuing  in  the   same  direction  across  the 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  3  leagues  there  was  found  another 
stream  of  very  good  rmining  water.       It  descended  from  the  range, 
and  must  in  the   rainy  season  "be  of  considerable  swiftness  and 
volume.     The  place  was  named  Santiago. 

Third:   One   league   farther  on  there  is  a  very  "beautiful 
river  which  showed  signs  of  great  floods  and  had  many  groves  of 
willows.     The  entire  vicinity  possesses  very  good  soil.  -• 
Here  the  name  of  Eio  de  los  Temblores  was  "bestowed   ... 

Fourth:     Leaving  the  plain  and   the  seacoast  to  enter 
the  mountains,  we  found  viien  we  had  gone  two  leagues  from  the 
river  some  peels  or  springs  in  vvhich  there  was  water  Tofficient 
for  the  people  hut  none   for  the  animals.     This  was   in  e  narrow 
canyon  at  a  place  -which  was  named  Le§__Ojit.Qs.. 

Fifth:     Crossing  the  level  country  in  a  N  direction 
and  gradually  p.p preaching  the  mountains,  we   encountered  some 
quite  rugged  hills  \^ich  had  to  he  ascended.     The  descent  from 
them  is  into  a  beautiful  valley  where  there  is  water  running  in 
deep  ditches  aid  standing  also  in  swampy  pools.     This  valley 
must  be  over  3  leagues  in  width  and  much  more  in  length. 


Kk 


It  is  called  the  Valle   de  San  Miguel.^ 

Sixth:     At  a  distance  of  2  leagues  to  the  NE,   after 
traveling  mth  much  difficulty  through  fields  of  dry  grass  and 
brushwood,  a  swampy  stream  is  reached  which  emerges  from  a 
clear  open  spot  still  within  the  same  valley  in  front   of  a 
gap  which  opens  toward  the  W.     S.ome  f oldie rs  who  had  gone  out 
to  hunt  antelopes,  which  abound  there,  said  that  they  had  seen 
a  large  river  which  rises  close  to  the   forest  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  about  half  a  league  distant  from  our  camp.     Passing  west- 
ward,  then,   in  order  to  emerge  from  the  valley  by  way  of  an 
opening  between  low  hills,  a  wide  canyon  is   entered  after  a 
journey  of  2  more  leagues.     The  canyon  is  well  wooded  with 
poplars  and  alders,  among  which  a  beautiful  river  flowing 
toward  the  northwest  skirts  the  point  of  a  steep  hill  and 
continues  thence  in  a  southerly  direction.     Toward  the  NNE  there 
is  seen  ahother  water-course  or  river-bed,  which  we  found  to  be 
dry;   it  was   joined  to  the  canyon  i;ihich  we  had  just  discovered, 
and  bore  plentiful  evidence  of  heavy  floods  in  the  rainy  season. 
It  was  named  the  Rio  de  la  Porciuncula. 

Seventh:     Crossing  the   river  and  pursuing  a  YfSW 
direction,  one   arrives,   after  traversing  3  leagues  of  high 
level  land,  at  a  watering-place  which  was  named  the  QjQ  dg 
Agua  de  los  Alisos.^  It  was  a  large  spring  situated  in  a 
ravine,   in  which  were  growing  trees  of  a  great   thickness  of 
trunk;    the  entire  ground  was  covered  with  pasture  and  shrubbery. 


French  Ed.  1844:  Michel 

^Fortiuncula 
^Fontaine  des  Alisiers 
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and   there  was  some  water-cress.   .  All  the  land  along  this  march 
appeared  admirshle  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  grains  of 


all  kinds. 

Eighth:     At  2  leagues  distance  from  here  "by  a  good 
road  through  well-grassed   fields  vrfiich  skirt   the  range,    is 
another  watering-place  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  low  hills  near 
the   seacoast.      It  was  named  the  Ojo  de  Agua  del  Berrendoy  from 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  these  animals  had  here  "been  caught 
alive   ... 

Ninth:     Prom  this  place  a  NW  route  was  chosen,   toward 
the  point   vdiere  there  appears  to  he  an  opening  in  the  range; 
this  is  entered  through  a  canyon  between  sheer  hillsides  which, 
finally  becoming,  more  accessible,  make  it  possible   to  take  the 
slope  and  ascend  to  the  summit.     Prom  this  a  spacious  pleasant 
valley  is  discovered;   descending  into   it ,  one  encounters  a  very 
large  pool,  capable  of  providing  water  in  abundance.     Near  it 
there  is  a  populous  Indian  village,    the   inhabitants  of  which, 
even  to  the  children,   are  remarkably  affable  and  peaceable. 
This   valley  must  be  about  3  leagues  wide,   its  length  extending 
to  more  than  8;   it  is     entirely  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains;  to   it   the  name  of  Valle  de  Santa  Qatalinawas  given. 

Tenth:     Passing  through  this  valley,  which  was  named 
also  the  Valle   de  los  Encinos  ,  one  goes  a  matter  of  3  leagues  of 
its  width  in  order  to  reach  the    foot  of   its  range.     Here   there 
was  water  in  abundance  for  the  peojrle  but  very  little   for  the 


animals. 


PrencrEdi   1844; 


Fontaine  du  Daim  mouchet^. 

Sainte  Catherine^ 
Chenes-Verts^ 


^ 
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Eleventh:     4  leagues  after  entering  the  mountains, 
passing  in  part   through  a  narrow  canyon  and  in  part  along  very 
high  barren  hills,   the  ascent  of  which  is  very  difficult   for 
heasts  of  burden,  a  small  valley  is   reached;    it  extends  into  a 
pleasant  sightly  field,  on  the  level  expanse  of  -vitiich  are  seen 
many  poplars  and  oaks  of  great  size.     This  place  was  called  the 
Eandieria  del  Gorral. 

Twelfth:     If  it  is  desired  to  continue  from  here  to 
the  N  or  NW,  which  are  the   directions  which  govern  the  journey 
to  Monterey,   it  would  be  necessary  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  an 
immense  cordillera  of  very  high  mountains,  which  present   them- 
selves to  the  right.     But,  by  diverging  for  3  leagues  through 
a  canyon,  which  runs  for  that  distance  to  the  WSW,   one  comes  to 
halt  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which,   although  it  has  moderate 
flow  during  the  night  and  early  morning,  soon  dries  up  from  the 
heat  of   the  sun  —  a  peculiarity  observed  in  some  other  stream.s 
from  this  point  on.     The   soil  of  this  long  canyon  or  river-bed 
is  all  spongy  and  slippery,  and  the  animals  sink  in  it  or  slip 
at  every  step.     It  was  called  the  Canada  de  Santa  Clara. 

There  were  7  Indian  villages  met  with  between  San 
Francisco  Solano  and  this  place,  They  were  all  on  the  line 
of  march  near  our  camping  places,  and  were  quite  populous 


•       •       • 


Between  San  Francisco  Solano  and   the  Rio  de  Santa 
Clara  is   the  new  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  established  in  that 
valley  which  was  mentioned  in  number  5  under  the  nane  of  San  Miguel 


^ainte-Claire 
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[III] 

By  way  of  the  Cdliada  de  Santa  Clara  itself,   \^ich 
runs  toward  the  WSW,  after  going  3  leagues,  one  encounters  a 
stream  of  running  water  which  descends  from  the  range  through 
a  narrow  canyon,   emptying  into   the  Canada  v^ich  here  has 
greater  width.     Near  this  place   there  is  a  populous  village 
of  Indians  \iho  live  practically  without  shelter,  under  the  open 
sky,  within  the  limits  of  a  thicket.     The  Indians  seen  exceeded 


200. 


Second:     Three  leagues  farther,  down-stream,  over 


broken  ground  traversed  by  gullies  which  drained  the  mountain 
slopes  in  rainy  season,  we  found  a  village  #iich  did  not  appear 
as  populous  as  the  preceding  one,     though  the  natives  were  less 
good-naturod  and  solicitous  in  making  us  their  customary  gifts.. 

Third;     Still  2  leagues  fatther  down  stream,   one  dis- 
covers a  spacious  plain  which  stretches  southward  and  eastward 
to  the   sea;   it  is  well  grassed  and  has  some  groves  of   trees. 
The  stream  here  rather  deserves  the  name   of  a  river,   on  account 
of  the  volume  it  acquires  from  numerous  streams  '^tiidh  empty  into 
it  on  each  side.     Here  a  very  small  village  was  seen.     Its  pecu- 
liarity  was  that  the  inliabitants  dwell  in  huts  covered  with 
grass,   spherical   in  construction  like  half  en  orange,   at  the 
apex  of  which  an  air-hole  was  left  for   the  escape  of   smoke 
and  the   entrance  of  light.     Thepe  3  places   in  which  the  camp 
was  pitched  were  not   distinguished  by  any  names  at  all. 


Fourth:     Turning  westward,  one  reached  the  sea  after 
going  2  leagues,   soon  coming  upon  an  established  village,    the 
most  populous  and  "best  arranged  of  any  so   far  as  seen.     It  is 
situated  on  a  point  or  tongue  of  land  right  on  the  "beach   .    . 
30  houses,  spherical  and  well-built.     Inhabitants  not  less 
than  400.     Galled  Pueblo  de  la  Asumpta,'^ 


Fifth:     Passing  along  the  beach  for  S  leagues,  camped 
near  a  temporary  town  of  Indian  fishermen,  and  this  was  the  name 
given  to  that  place,  Hancheria  Yolante. 

Sixth:     On  account  of   the  extraordinary  entertainment 
with  which  an    Indian   favored  us    (at  a  place)   two   leagues  farther 
along  the  seashore  where  there  is   a  populous  to^m  on  a  point  of 

9 

land  right  on  the  beach  —  this   Indian  was  a  muscular  man  of  good 
A         figure  and  a  great  dancer,  who  had  seen  us   inAstumpta  2  days 
before  —  on  this  account  we  named  the  town  of  which  our 

« 

friend  was  a  resident,   the  Pueblo  de  Baylarin.     Even  more  populous 
than  the  other  and  houses  of  same  construction. 

Seventh:     A  short  stretch  of  beach  follows,   after  which 
some  high  hills  along  the  coast  are  passed  in  order  to  come   to  a 
stream  of  excellent  water  which  flows  from  a  canyon  in  the 
mountains  where  there  were  many  willows.     Another  native  town 
was  here  in  sight;   in  it  32  |iouses  were  counted,    and   it  was 
named  Pueblo  de  la  Oarpinteria. 


French  ed.  1844:   VJ-'Asunta 

\^del  Bailarin 
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Eighth:  At  3  leagues  distance,  anothe]?  village,  most 
populous  of  them  all,  600  souls.  Situated  near  a  lake  of  fresh 
water.     Called  Pueblo  de  1p  T.pm.ng^ 

At  a  distance  of  3  leagues  from  it,  following  the  march 
are  found   the   towns  which  we  called  the  Pueblos  de  la  Isla^  It 
is  thus  that,   going  over  level  ground  between  the  mountains  and 
some  hills  which  extend  seaward,   one  comes  in  sight  of  a  long 
bare  point  of  land,   on  the  eastern  side  of  -^ich  a  great  estuary 
penetrates  inland  by  two  separate  arms,  'v^ich  are  probably  about 
half  a  league  distant  from  each  other.     This  estuary  runs  close 
to  the  N  side  of  a  small  hill  which  rises  on  a  point  of  land  and 
has  the  appearance  of  an  island.     On  this  hill,   the  verdure  and 
forest  growth  of  ^ich  makes  a  pleasing  and  haimonious  picture, 
there  is  a  populous  Indian  village,  on  which  some  one  claims   to 
have  counted  one  hundred  houses.     The  estuary  spreads  continually, 
over  the  level  ground  eastward,   forming  various  swamps  and  ponds 
of  considerable  extent,   on  the  banks   of  v^ich  are  discerned  other 
towns  of  larger  population. 

Tenth:  The  coast  ^^ich  runs  continually  WNW  from  the 
Pueblo  de  la  As^.impta  to  the  PiifiMo_de_lasJ[sla5..  now  extends 
almost  directly  W.  Pursuing  this  for  2  leagues  over  high  hills 
within  Pight  of  the  ocean,  then  crossing  a  somewhat  dense  oak 
forest,  one  comes  to  a  canyon  where  there  is  a  good  watering- 
place;  on  the  slopes  near  the  beach  is  a  village  so  populous 
that  it  may  well  contain  over  1000  inhabitants.     We  gave  to  this 
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place  the  name  San  Luis  Obispo  c\p.  Tnlnsf.fe^ 

Eleventh:     By  utilizing  the   time  of  low  tide,  one 
traverses  a  short  remaining  interval  of  beach,  later  to  ascend 
^some  high  hills  broken  by  ravines  and  gullies,  until  arriving 
at  a  tovm  of  about  80  houses,   which  shelter  perhaps  some  800 
people.     The   settlement  is  scattered  on  both  sides  of  a  canyon 
containing  running  water.     This  place  was  named  San  Cnndo; 
it  is  distant  3  leagues  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Twelfth:     At  an  equal  distance  by  a  road  equally  rough 
and  difficult,  there  is   discovered  another  town  of  nearly  50 
fires;   it  stands  likewise  on  the  bank  of  a  canyon  which  admits 
an  influent  estuary.     These  natives  lack  firewood  and  to  pro- 
vide themselves  mth  water  they  are  obliged  to  go  up  the   canyon 
to  obtain  it  from  a   tributary  stream  before  the   current  becomes 
mingled  with   the   saline  water  of  the  estuary.     Prom  this  place, 
which  we  called  San  Luis  Rey.,  were  discerned  the  last  3  islands 
of  the  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara;   of  these,    the  most  western 
San  gemerdQ.,   the   one  lying  next   toward  the  E,  Santa  Otu7.,  and 
the  other  Santa  Barbar^^thP  easternmost. 

Thirteenth:     After  traversing  high  ground  with  a  very 
rough  road,  at   times  descending  and  again  ascending  rugged 
mountains  and  crags,   at  the  end  of  2  leagues'  one   comes  to  San 
ZQferinp,  which  was  the  name  we  gave  to  a  place  containing  24 
houses,     200  Indians. 
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Fourteenth:     Going  a  short  day's  inarch  of  about 
2  leagues,  now  hy  a  more  access ihle  road,  though  over  high 
hills,  a  village  is  passed  midway  situated  by  the   sea  on  a 
spacious  beadi   just  in  sight  of   the  Punta  de  la  Conception, 
i;4iich  is  the  end  of  the  oft-mentioned  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara, 
and  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  San  Zeferino  24  30.     Camp 
was  pitched  on  tlie   S  side  of  a  canyon,  within  which  there  is 
an  Indian  town  of  about  24  houses.     Pueblc 


deLil 
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chief  lame. 


de  la 


Fifteenth:     Prom  Punta /Cone epc ion  a  M  direction 
was  taken,  rounding  the   coast;   at   the  end  of  2  leagues  and  a 
half,   another  canyon  was  found,   containing  a  town  of  20  fires 
and  250  Indians  more  or  less.     Here  penetrates  still  another 
estuary  i;\*iich  prevents   the  current  of  the  stream  from  reaching 
the  sea.     The  natives  of  the  village  are  exceedingly  poor  and 
so  hungry  ^hat  they  can  hardly  subsist  —  without  canoes,  on 
rough  grcund,   and  having  a  scarcity  of   firewood.     Village 
called  Rancheria  de  la  Espada 


•       •       • 


Sixteenth:     Finally,  after  going  two  leagues  over 
high  ground  of  pleasing  aspect,  along  the  shore  a  spring  of 
of  good  water  is   found,  and  near  it  a  poor  village  of  only 
10  houses  and  probably  60  inhabitants.     Camped  at  a  place 
near  which  a  point  or  tongue  of  land  projects  into   the  sea. 
There  we  collected  a  great  number  of  flints,   so   the   place  was 
named  Los  Pedernales. 
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First:     As  one  sets  out  from  Los  Pedemales  toward 
the  IH-ITi  ficroRs  high  land  overlooking  the  sea  and  partly  covered 
with  sand   dunes,  there  is  at  a  distance  of  2  leagues,  a  canyon 
with  rhundant  pasture,   though  with  but  little  water,  which  is 
collected  in  a  pool.     The  canyon  was  named  Cf^ada  Seca.     The 
coast  "before  one  comes  to    the  sand  dunes  is  broken,  being  cut 
into  numerous  rocky  points  v-iiich  extend  into   the  sea. 

Second:     One  league  from  this  place  is   the  Rio  de  San 
Yerardo.     Its  mouth  is  entirely  closed  by  a  sand  bank  liiiiich  i-t 
was  possible   tc  cress  dry shod,   its  waters  being  dammed  as  it 
were  and  without  current.     But  this   is  clearly  understood  by 
going  to  observe  further  up,  where  it   is  senn  that  the  waters 
unite  with   the  sea,  reappearing  after  filtering  through  near 
the  sand-bank.     This  river  flows   through  a  beautiful  valley 
containing  many  willows,   and    the  fields  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  grain.     Very  large  bears  were  seen  there, 
and   there  is  a  populous  village. 

Third:     Two  leagues  to    the  N,  over  ground   that  is 
level,  but  very  much  overgrov/n  with  wild  rosemary  and   trees  of 
delicate  perfume,  after  crossing  a  canyon  that  had  abundant 
pasture,   then  ascending  its  northern  slope,  we  discovered  an 
Indian  village  on  a  moderate-sized  lake,  surrounded  by  low 
hills.     These  people  were  very  poor,  and.    v/ithout   the  shelter 
of  houses  so  that  we  doubted  with  some   reason  if  this   place 
was   their  permanent  abode.     They  made  festival  for  us  with 
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dancing,   if  with  nothing  else;  as  this  was   the  place  ^here  the 
women  were  seen  dancing,   named  fj^nnheria  del  Ba-fle  de  las  India?. 

Fourth:     V^e  took  the  road  inland  from  this  point 
\jearing  northward  to  avoid  the  sand  dunes  and  numerous  had 
stretches,  hut  we  could  not   entirely  escape  a  chain  of  these 
(dunes),  which,  extending  from  the   interior  of   the  country, 
were  encountered  midway  of  the  day's  march;   the  trouhle  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty,  however,  did  not  last  long.       Going 
afterward  along  high  hills  and  canyons  containing  very  good 
land  and  better  pasture,   camp  was  pitched  in  a  very  spacious 
valley  in  i/iiich  there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  #iich  may  he 
some  2,000  yards  long  and  perhaps  more  than  half  as  wide.     \ie 
did  not  deliberate  long  over  naming  this  valley  the  Valle  de 
la  Laguna  LargaJ^  3  leagues  from  the  previous  camping  place, 
there  were  seen  in  the  valley  2  villages,   one  very  small  and 
insignificant,    the  other  containing  a  few  more  small  houses 


ma 


de  after  their  fashion. 


Fifth:     Grossing  the  valley  which  was  2  leagues  wide 
in  the  NNW  direction  which  we  were  pursuing,   another  league 
over  high  table  lands  was   then  traversed,  until  another  large 
pond  was  found.     It  was  almost  circular  in  form  in  a  canyon 
T;\iiich  some  sairL  dunes  obstructed,  stopping  the  water  from 
direct  outlet  to  the   sea;   the  canyon  extends  from  E  to  1?,   and 


is    CO 


vered  with   reeds  and  rushes  in  swampy  puddly    ground. 


Fond  was  called  Lagiina  Redonde. 


H^ 
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Sixth:     Inasmuch  as  the  range  #iich  we  were  keeping  in 
sight  alternately  recedes  from  and   approaches  the  sea,  our 
passage  along  the  beach  was  here  cut  off  by  it  absolutely.     So, 
to  avoid  the  marshes  of   the  plains   and  the  estuaries  that  reach 
to  the  foot  of  the  range,  we  chose  a  westerly  route  over  some 
saad-dunes  at   the  narrowest  places  ^ich  must  be  a  matter  of  half 
a  league  wide;     then,  descending  to   the  beach  and   traversing  it 
for  something  like  a  league  toward  the  NM,  we  again  headed  in- 
land  (turning  E),   crossing  sand-dunes  until  we  reached  firmer 
ground  by  means  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  2  bodies  of  water. 
Later,  resuming  a  northerly  route,  we  entered  the  range   through 
8  pass  or  canyon  wooded  vdth   live-oaks,  alders,    and  other  trees, 
pitching  camp  beside  a  streem  covered  with  cresses.     This  day's 
march  was  4  leagues  long,   and   in  the  whole  of  it  we  came  upon 

0 

only  one  small  village  of  very  poor,   ill-conditioned  Indians. 
Those  of  the   (village)   just  by  our  camping-place  came   during  the 
day,  etc.     The   cacique  or  commander  of   the  village  had  a  huge 
tumor  (which  tliey  are  accistomed  here  to  call  buche)   that  hung 
from  his  neck,   and-  it   instantly  occurred  to  the   soldiers  to  name 
the  place  Rancheria  del  Buchon. 

Seventh:     Following  the  canyoh  of  the  preceding  camping-place — 
it  turns  M  here — and   then  after  a  short  distance  making  our  way 
over  hills  and  high  peaks  rot   far  from  the  sea,   the  road  being 
rough  and  difficult,  vath  frequent  declivities  and  downward  slopes, 
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yet  pleasant  and  wooded  white  oaks   and  live-eaks.  one  encounters 
at  a  distance  of  two  leagues   (in  which  not  a  village  is  seen) 
a  very  narrow  canyon  encircled  by  very  high  hills;  the  canyon 
containing  running  water,   ani   there  is  no  lack  of  pasture  for 

30  or  40  animals. 

Eighth:     Continuing  frcm  here  for  3  leagues  of  rough 
road  over  high,   serrate  hills,   one  finds  on  descending,  another 
extensive  canyon  containing  many  pools  of   fresh  water.     As  the 
animals  cannot  approach   these  pools  close   enough  to  drink  on 
account  of   their  mi rjf  margins,    it  is  necessary  to  go  on  another 
league  in  quest  of  the  watering-place.     It  is  a  stream  of  very 
good  water  and   is  of  adequate  volume.     In  this  canyon  were  seen 
whole   troops  of  bears;   they  have  the  ground  all  plowed  up  from 
digging  in  it   to  find   their  sustenance  in  the  roots  which  the 
land  produces.     They  are  ferocious  brutes,   hard  to  hunt;  they 
attack  the  hunter  mth   incredible  quickness  and  courage,   [so  that  J 
he  can  only  escape  on  a  swift  horse.     They  do  not  give  up  unless 
they  are  shot  either  in  the  head  or  in  the  heart.     The  canyon  was 
named  Gapada   del  Oso. 

Ninth:     The  march  was  continued  through  the  same  canyon, 
viiich  leads  continuously  westward,   for  2  leagues  passing  over  a 
hill  within  sight   of   the  sea  near  a  good   stream,  not,  however, 
mthout  having  overcome   the  difficulty  occasioned  by  some  deep 
gullies  and  other  bad  stretches.     The  field  about   the  camping 
place  was  pleasant  and  fertile;   it  had  abundant  pasture  and  was 
not  at  all  scantily  forested.     Not  far  away  was  seen  a  small 
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village  of   Indians  \i*io  lived  without  house  or  hearth.     But  that 
which  was  most  worthy  of  notice  was  an  estuary  of  inmense  size, 
Tiiich  enters  the  canyon  from  the  S;  at   first  sight    it  appears   to 
be  a  large  port.     Its  mouth,  opening  to  the  ^W,   is  covered  with 
reefs,   and  a  short  distance  N  from  it   is  seen  a  hugh  rock  shaped 
like  a  round  head,   which  at  high  tide  "becomes  an  island,  separated 
from  the   coast.     From  this  rock   tte   coast  extends  to   the  V?NW 
as  far  as  a  great  point  'j^ich  is  discerned  at  some  distance,  and 
#iich,  with  another  which  is  left  "behind,  forms  a  large  bay, 
with  shelter  from  the  S,  SW,  and  W  and  may  perhaps  have  sufficient 
depth. 

Tenth:     After  proceeding  for   three  leagues  along  the 
beach,   where  at  every  step  was   encountered  running  water  drained 
from  the  range,  which  here  receded  somewhat  from  the   sea — one 
s        reached  another  moderately  wide  canyon;   into    t-     penetrates 
an  estuary  which  receives  a  stream.     This  place  was  given 
simply  the  name  of  El  Estero,   as  no  other  name   to  be  given  it 
was  suggested. 

* 

Eleventh;     Taking  the  branch  of  the  canyon  that   runs 
to   the  W^  and  following  it   for  3  leagues,   sirce  it   turns  N 
at   that  point,   one  comes  to   a  better  view  of   the  pine-clad 
range;  here  occurs  a  very  deep  canyon  densely  wooded  ?ith 
willows,  poplars,    and  other  trees;   in  it  ran  an  anple  stream 
viiich  some  claimed  was  the  Rio  Carmelo.     Because  some  60 
Indians  came  down  at  our  arrival  to  present  their  compliments, 
bringing  us  a  bear  cub,   \^hich   they  liad  captured  in  the  camp, 
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from  this  incident  occasion  was  taken  to  name   this  rivulet 

the  Canada  do  Osito. 

Twelfth:     Descending  thence  to   the   coast  and  following 
the  beach,   ^^ich  here  hOre  to  the  NW,  at  a  distance  of  a  good 
league  of  easy  road  and  frequent  watering  places,  one  comes 
to  a  cliff  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,   in  the  NW  part  of  a  canyon 
throu^  which  this  stream  of  very  good  water  empties.     There  was 
all   the  pasture  ard  wood  wanted  Pnd   tti?  plpce  was     named  IL-Cantil. 

Thirteenth:     Without  leaving  the   coast,  going  over 
hi^  hills  and  rolling  ground  broken  by  ditches  and  gullies, 
opening  the  way  pM   clearing  the  ground  at  every  moment,   one  then 
passes  before  a  point  of  land  terminating  in  the  sea,  and,  leaving 
it   to    the  left,   strikes  into  a  gorge  here  presented  in  the  range, 
continuing  the  march  NW,   across  various  canyons  and  gullies. 
These  E  leagues  passed,   one  comes  to  a  deep  water-course  where 
sufficient  water  was  found  in  a  pool.     The  place  was  called 

« 

Arroya^da  Honda. 

Pourteonth:     Going  part  of   the  way  through  this  canyon, 
and  part  along  the   top  of  cliffs  within  view  of   the  sea  for 
another  two  leagues,  one  arrives  at  the    foot  of  a  range  that  is 
very  hi^,  but  seems  as   though  it  might  permit   of  passage  by  way 
•  of  the  opening  which  is  seen  to  the  E.     This  is    the  range  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Lucia,   of  \*iich  mention  is  made  by  the  old 
pilot  \ih.o  first  navigated  these  seas. 
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V.       First:     One  enters  by  a  canyon  vhidh  pemits  ingress 
into  the  range,  following  the  stream  first  on  one  Fide  and  then 
on  the  other,   as  the  ground  pemits.     The  canyoh  is  very  narrow, 
and  contains  running  water,   which  in  places  cuts  against  the 
hases  of  the  hills  which  confine  it.     At  a  distance  of  one 
league  it   is  divided  into  2  branches,    one  of   them  flows  toward 
the  ENE;  and   the  other  to  the  N.     From  this  point,  which  was  our 
camping  place,    there  is  seen,  more  to  the  NE,  a  hill  which  is 
not  so  beetling  as  the  walls  of  the  canyon. 

Second:     Ascending  this  hill,  after  having  cleared  the 
land  and  opened  the   road  by  hand,  one  continues  along  the  crest 
of  other  hills  'v^hich  form  the  N  fork.     Descending  thence  by  a 
long  slope  we  camped  within  a  hollow  where  lived  as  many  as  60 
exceedingly  docil-e  and  obsequious  natives.     The  entire  day's    , 
march  was  perhaps   a  matter  of  one  league;   the  camping  place- 
was  named  the  Hoya  de  Santa  Lucia. 

Third:     With  great  fatigue,  overcoming  difficulties 
at  every  step,  ascending  and  descending  very  rough  slopes  and 
wading  through  streams,  uncertain  of  our  objective  point,   and 
hidden  in  an  expanse  of  mountains  which  seemed  to  have  no  end 
in  any  direction,  but   examining  even  to  the   highest  peaks,  we 
came,   after  going  Z  leagues,   to   travel  in  a  very  narrow  canyon 
in  which  little  pasture  and  less  water  were   found.     There  were 
in  the  vicinity  three  bands  of  Indians  —  wanderers  like  those 
of  the  preceding  group,  without  house  or  home,     they  were  at 

this   time  engaged  in  harvesting  pine  nuts,   of  which  there  is  an 
abundance  throughout  the  entire  range.     The  camp  was  called 
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Real  de  los  PiiYones. 

Fourth:     Thence  going  1  league  "by  broken  road,  but 
somewhat  less  rough,   certain  men  being  employed  daily  in  exploring 
the  land  and   the  pioneers   in  the  necessary  tasks,  we  pitched  camp 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  containing  much  running  water,  which 
in  its  pools  or  eddies  had  fish,  trout,  and  some  other.     For 
this  reason  the  river  was   called  Kio  de  las  Truches,. 

Fifth:     From  this  river  we  traversed  a  long  range  for 
two  days  march  N  and  descended  into  an  arroyo  having  considerable 
current  which  flows  eastward  and   then  turns  northward  to  join 
the  Rio  de  las  Truchas,   as  we  were  given  to  understand.     All  the 
land  along  this  day's  march,   ani  especially  from  this  canyon  on, 
is  wooded  on  both  sides  with  white  oaks   and  live  oaks  of  great 
height  and  girth.     We  found  on  the  margin  of   this  stream  a  village 

of  nomads — very  poor. 

Sixth:     At  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  league 
there  is  a  canyon  in  stony  land  covered  with  many  trees  of  the 
2  kinds  which  we  liave  just  mentioned. 

Seventh:     Traveling  through  this  canyon  in  a  NE  direction, 
one  sees   that  it   continues  growing  narrower  little  by  little,   and 
that  the  stony  \'*iite  hills  which  enclose  it  come  almost   together 
at  last,  leaving,  however,  a  passage  not  at  all  difficult,  vAiereby 
descent  is  afforded  along  an  inconsiderable  slope,  to  a  river 
which  the  scouts  thought  might  be  the   Oarmelo.     ?/e  camped  on  its 
bank  on   this  day's  journey,  having  made  3  leagues. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  ahove-mentioned  slope  we  found  a 
populous  village  of  some  200  nomads  who  lived  in  the  open  air 
without  any  shelter  at  all  .  .  .  The  camp  was  called  Real  del 
Chocolate. 

Eighth:     Now  leaving  the   plain  in  order  to  continue 
over  level  unwooded  ground  near  the  hills  which  skirt  the   river 
on  the  N,   to  where  the  cliffs  turn  to   the  NW,  we  took  to  the 
slope  of  those  that  lay  to  the  right,  proceeding  over  level  ground 
without  going  very  far  from  the  river.     Camp  was  pitched  near 
some  pools,   in  a  spot  provided  with  pasture,   #iich  is  not  every- 
where abundant  here.     Near  us  we  had  a  beautiful  poplar,  from 
viiiich  this  place  took  its  name.     The  day's  march  was  four  leagues 
away. 

Ninth:     The  best  and  most  suitable  road  was  by  way  of 

the  canyoh  of  the  river.     It  opened  toward  the  NW  and  gradually 

widened  nore  and  more  as  we  followed  the  current  drawing  nearer 

to  the  coast.     A  day's  march  of  4  leagues  was  again  made,   the 

camp  being  pitched  in  the  plain  amid  a  .clump  of  live  oaks.     All 

the  land  at  this  place  is  whitish,  wherefore  the  camp  was  called 

the  Real  Blanco   ,    ,    , 

.    .    .Mision  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Robles,  #iich  was 

founded  in  July,  1771,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  which  was  named 

for  the  same  saint.     But  after  a  year  and  a  half,   finding  that 

the  water  of  the  river  was  lacking,   sinking  into   the  sand,  and 

leaving  the  stream  entirely  dry,  mission  moved  half  a  league 

farther  up,  near  a  good  stream  naned  San  Miguel. 
'^^^e:ncrirr.~T:844 ,  Vega  del  Chocolate 
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Three  and  one -half  leagues  beyond  the  Real  Blanco, 
going  over  count ly  of  the  sane  character  as   that  of   the  pre- 
ceding march,   although  more  abundant  in  pasture  we  camped  at 
a  place  near  the  river,   \^4iich  flows  more  noisily  and  proudly. 
Many  antelope  seen  going  by  and  the  camp  named  ^eal  de  los 
Cazadores   ... 

Second:     Went  do\mstream  toward  the  NW,  another  Si- 
leagues,  descending  continuously  and  getting  away  from  the 
hills  that  form  the  canyon,  which,   even  at  this  place  in  sight 
of  2  low  points  which  jut  out  from  the  hills,  must  be  a  matter 
of  3  leagues  across.     The   land  along  this  day's  march  is  very 
slippery,   and  cut  by  crevices  7^ich  cross  in  all  directions. 
Even  from  this   distance  one  hears  the  noise  of  the   sea,  al- 
though the  beach  is  not  Visible. 

Third:     Thus  we  went  another  league  downstream  in 
looking  for  the  beach  ..." 


ing 


Pedro  Fages^   Noticia  del  Puerto  de  Monterrey;  Y  Diario 
Historico  de  los  Viages  hechos  al  Norte  de  Galif . , 
1775.     Translation  by  H.  L.  Priestley  of  a  trans- 
erip.t  of  a  copy  discovered  by  H.  E.  Bolton  in  1910 
m  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico  in  Vol.   IV  of  MS  relatin 
to  missions  of  Galif. 

Fages  entire  report  was  published   (in  French)  in 
Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages  et  des  Sciences  Geopra- 
phiques,  4th  Series,  50th  yr. ,  Vol.   I,  Paris  1844. 
Where  spellings  in  French  edition  differ  from  those  in 
original  MS,    they  are  given  in  footnotes. 

Note:     Priestley's  translation  will  be  published  later. 


TWO  CMOPAIGNS  AGAIMST  ESTMISLi\0.  THE  LATTEP  UNCER  SANCHEZ 

Jose  Eusebio  Galindo,  a  native  Californian,  (bom  in  San 
Jose  1302,  and  a  soldier  of  the  San  Francieco  Company  1828-29, 
in  memoranda  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library)   tells  of  two 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  under  the  chief  Estanislao 
in  1828,  the  second  under  Sanchez* 

"I  have  foi^otten  to  tell  of  the  campaign  against  the      lZZ2 
Indians  of  the  Mission  of  San  Jose  which  took  place  in  1828. 
Part  of  the  Indians  of  the  Mission  of  San  Jose  had  re- 


oaquin  to 


Part  of  the  Indisjis  of  the  Mission  of  San  Jo 
volted  and  gone  away  to  the  Valley  of  the  San  J 
the  river  known  by  the  name  of  Laquisimis.  Here  they  forti- 
fied themselves  within  a  forest  where  they  had  hidden  the 
horses,   other  animals,  and  various  thirds  they  had  stolen. 
An  expedition  of  San  Francisco  troops  went  out  against  them 
and  returned  without  having  been  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing.    They  had  forced  an  entrance  into  the  forest  with 
the  sad  result  of  two  dead  and  two  wounded  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  gettir^  away*     He  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  contribute  this  service  was  Sergeant  Jose  de  los  Eeyes 
Berreyesa  (the  one  whom  those  of  the  Bear  Party  killed  in 
1846).       He,  after  the  expedition  left  the  foitest  and 
noted  that  four  men  were  lackir^.   entered  again  in  search 
of  them.     He  unaided  found  the  two  gravely  wounded  men 
mentioned  above.     There  were  two  others  also  wounded  in      [23] 
this  fight.     The  Indians  had  stockades,  holes  in  the 
ground  and  other  defenses,  so  it  was  verj^  difficult  to 


Gal  indo  2 
attack  them  there. 


[23] 


On  the  return  of  the  espedition  to  San  Francisco  another 
and  lai^er  expedition  was  iranediately  organized,  composed  of 
troops  from  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  some  Indian 


iliaries  and  several  volunteer  citizens  also  I  think. 


I  remember  that  amor^  than  was  an  old  man  named  Thomas 

Espinosa* 

The  troops  from  Monterey  were  commanded  by  Alf  erez 
Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo  and  those  from  San  Francisco  by 
Sergeant  Jose  Sanchez.     Vallejo  as  an  official  of  higher 
rank  held  the  higher  command,  but  as  he  was  a  novice 
and  Sanchez  was  an  old  soldier  with  much  experience  in 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  agreed  that  Sanchez  should  be 
the  leader.     Anong  the  troops  from  Monterey  were  men  of 
well-proved  valor  such  as  Lieut.  Jose  Maria  Villa,  Trinidad 
Espinosa,  Nicolas  Aviso,  and  others  whose  names  I  do  not      [24| 

remember. 

The  erpedition  set  out  for  the  place  named  where  the 
rebel   Indians  were  entrenched.     Sarchez  fomed  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  which  was  to  divide  the  forces  into  three 
sections  in  order  to  attack  from  three  different  points. 
The  attack  was  made,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bum  the 
wood  because  it  was  so  thick,  before  they  could  get  at 
the  place  where  the  Indians  were  entrenched.     After  a 
battle  in  which  a  great  number  of  Indians  periehed, 
the  others  left  the  trenches  and  fled  to  the  Sierra 
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Nevada.  Their  chief,  whose  name  was  Estanislao,  fell    [24] 
into  the  hands  of  our  troops,  and  was  taken  with  various 
other  prisoners  to  San  Francisco  or  Monterey,  I  do  not 
remember  which,  only  being  certain  that  all  were  pardoned 
by  the  governor  and  turned  over  to  the  Mission,  where 
Estanislao  died  years  afterward  from  a  natural  death • 

In  the  action  against  the  Indians,  Don  Thomas  Espinosa  [25 
was  mortally  wounded  and  died  either  at  the  Mission  of 
San  Jose  or  on  the  way  there.  Several  more  of  the  most 
valient  men  of  the  troops  were  wounded,  but  fortunately 


none  of  than  died. 


•   •   • 


Some  of  the  Christian  revolters  returned  to  the 
Mission    after  the  Padre  had  obtained  for  them  the  for- 
giveness of  the  governor." 


LZ61 


Jose  Busebio  Galindo,  Apuntes  para  la  Historia  California 
[Memoranda  on  the  History  of  California],  pp.  22-26, 
MS.  Bancroft  Library.  1877. 

Translation  by  S.  R.  Clemence- 
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ENCOUNTER  AT  RANCHERIAS  JAYAYA  &  TAPE  .  1812 

s 

Inocente  Garcia  (a  soldier  in  the  first  Monterey 
Company  and  afterwards  major  at  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission), 
in  notes  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  battle 
that  occurred  when  he  with  others  under  Jose  Pico  wont  in 
1812  from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  get  some  Indian  women  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  rancherias  Javava  and  Tape  had  promised 


/ 


the  mission* 


cempadgn 


[10] 


Atanasio  Menoza,  Manuel  Butron,  Jose  de  las  Llagas  Grarcia, 
Damaso  Soto,  and  Ramon  Martinez  —  under  the  orders  of 
Sergeant  Jose  Dolores  Pico*     We  accompanied  Padre  Arroyo 
de  la  Cues ta.   t<>^  the  other  side  of  Santa  Rita    to  the 
rancherias  of  Javava  and  Tape     (Mission  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista) to  look  for  girl  converts    that  the  chiefs  of 
these  rancherias  haxi  ofjfered. 

Padre  Arroyo  had  agreed  with  Chief  Jayaya  that  we 
were  to  tkke  the  girls.     I  already  knew  a  little  of  their 
lar^uage*     Sei^cant  Pico  took  30  armed  Indians  from  the 
•  mission  to  go  with  us*    We  set  out  for  Javava  and  Tape 
where  the  Indians  were  numerous.     Chief  Tape  had  been  to 
Soledad  and  Padre  Arroyo  thought  that  he  had  returned  to 
his  rancheria.     The  result  was  that  the  Indians  did  not 
know  the  arrar^ements  made  at  the  mission,  and  on  our 
arrival  we  found  them  armed  and  ready  to  fight  us.  The        [llj 
Seigeant  had  commanded  our  Indian  auxiliaries  to  march 
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straight  for  the  rancher ia.     I  saw  clearly  that  the  [11 

enemy  were  goir^  to  wound  us  with  arrows  if  we  were  not 
careful  and  said  so  to  my  companions.     The  guide  whom  we 
took  with  us  ^aid  to  the  Padre  that  there  was  no  passage 
except  1000  varas  [  2750  feet]  farther  up.     We  went 
through  there  to  protect  the  auxiliaries,  who  were  al- 
ree^y  fighting.     Two  of  our  Indians  had  already  been 
killed,  but  we  did  not  know  it,  when  the  auxiliaries 
began  to  run  and  the  enemy  after  than.     I  told  Damaso 
Soto  who  was  on  ahead  with  me  to  take  off  his  shield, 
for  the  Indians  had  been  shootir^  arrows  at  me,  and  I 
fending  them  off  with  mine.     Soto  on  takir^  off  hie 
shield  reversed  an  arrow  with  it  and  started  to  run  to 
join  the  others  who  were  with  the  Padre.     I  found  myself 
alone,  and  pretended  to  my  adversaries  that  I  was 


• 


discharg 


than  to  point  it  at  than,  and  when  they  squatted,  I 
started  to  retreat,  fallir^  back  little  by  little 
until  I  knew  that  I  was  at  a  sufficient  distance,  when 
I  wheeled  on  my  horse  and  ran  to  Join  the  others* 

Here  I  found  that  the  Padre  had  spoken  to  the  Indians 


[12] 


largi 


The  arrows 


rained  about  Padre  Arroyo  and  the  soldiers,  and  one 

■ 

pierced  the  leg  of  my  horse.     I  dismounted  and  cried 
•III  the  name  of  the  kii^g,  everybody  shoot*.     The  Padre, 
Damaso  Soto,  and  the  Sergeant  turned  to  flee.     I,  with 
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my  other  companions,  recnained  fighting  the  enemy  until      [12] 
I  succeeded  in  OTerpowering  the  chief,  who  was  all  adorned 
with  feathers.     This  made  them  stop  surrounding  us* 

The  Indians  had  already  teiken  possession  of  our  reserve 
horses,  supplies,  etc.     I  then  said  to  Uanuel  Butron 


that  as  he  was  the  eldest,  he  should  take  command  and  we 
would  all  ob^  him  and  go  to  help  our  auxiliaries  and 
take  our  horses  from  the  enenj*    We  succeeded  in  our  at- 
tempt, rescuii^  everything  and  recovering  our  two  dead 
auxiliaries  and  five  living  ones  who  were  hidden  in  the 
arroyo  of  Santa  Bita  where  the  tule  was  high** 

Inocente  Garcia,  Hechos  Historicos  de  California 

[Historical  Events  in  California],  pp.  10-13,  MS, 
Bancroft  Libraiy,  1878. 

Translated  by  S  H  Cldmence 
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C/JiPAiaN  AGAINST  INDIANS  OF  THE  MAPIPOSAS  AND  RANCHiBIA 

OF  THE  NOPUCHINCHES ,  1815 


Inocente  Crarcia  (a  soldier  in  the  first  Monterey 
Company  and  afterwards  major  at  Sarr;  Juan  Bautista  Mission) 
in  notes  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  cam- 
paign in  which  he  took  part  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Mariposas  and  the  rancheria  of  the  NopuchincheB  inil815. 

* 

■When  I  was  working  in  Las  Posae  [1815]  I  was  called   [105] 
for  a  canpaign  and  had  to  go.  My  brother  Pedro  had  just 


arrived  from  San  Diego 


and  they  added  him  to 


py 


the  expedition,  which  set  out  *#  under  the  command  of 
Sergeant  Soto  of  the  Presidio  Company  of  San  Francisco 
and  consisting  of  10  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  in  addi- 
tion 30  Indian  auxiliaries  with  their  chiefs  —  for  the 


River  at  daylight  and  went  on  to  the  Mariposa^,  tule'    ■ 
rafts  serving  us  to  cross  the  river.   .   •   • 

We  slept  in  the  Mariposas  and  there  they  showed  me  the  [106] 
bones  of  the  Indians  killed  by  Sergeant  Ignacio  Vallejo, 
who  also  took  his  son    Jose  Vallejo,  who  was  older  than 
Jose  de  Jesus.     A  soldier  got  separated  from  the  sergeant 
before  enterir^  the  rancheria*     His  neme  was  Isaxior  Soto. 
Vallejo  fell  upon  the  rancheria,  killed  14, and  took  one 


•  Ik 
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prisoner,  whom  he  took  to  Monterey* 


[106] 


Finished  with  the  rancher ia,  Vellejo  went  to  hunt  for 
the  soldier  Soto  in  the  ranchdria  of  the  Nopuch inches. 


V.  '  :':'■■. 


where  we  were  going. The  soldier  Hermegildo  inform^  me 
that  the  chief  of  these  Indians, who  was  blind  in  one  eye, 
had  thrust  a  dart  into  the  breast  of  Valle jo's  horsei     he 
gave  the  Indian  a  blow  with  his  lance  and  would  haye  at- 
tacked  'he  rancheria  with  his  little  force,  had  not  pru- 
dence restrained  him,  the  rancheria  being  a  very  populous 
one.     Vasquez  told  me  that  on  the  way  back  Serjeant  Vallejo 
was  so  uneasy  at  not  having  j)unished  the  Indians  that  he 

could  scarcely  sleep* 

When  we  came  within  a  mile  of  the  rancheria  of  the  [107 

« 

Nopuchinches .  we  prepared  for  combat,  but  as  there  was 
no  one  there  but  women,  Sergeant  Soto  commanded  Captain 
Briones  with  four  men  —  Calixto  Romero,  Jose  and  Joaquin 
Castro   (sone  of  Mariano  Castro)  and  I  —  to  take  the  women 
and  children  and  follow  with  the  prisoners  on  the  trail 
of  the  force, that  he  had  taken  to  go  in  search  of  the  men, 
who  were  found  hunting  deer  and  antelope  about  2  leagues 
away  toward  the  river*.    The  Sergeant  and  his  men  did  not 
delay  in  attacking  the  natives  and  when  we  arrived  with 
the  women  and  children,  the  Indians  had  already  surrendered 
to  the  number  of  100  armed  mai.     The  soldier  Ventura 
Zuniga  alias  Quinto    had  the  muscle  of  his  arm  pierced 
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by  an  arrow.     The  Indian  auxiliaries  had  oonported  thero-  [107] 
8el?e8  well  and  Sei^eant  Soto  ordered  them  to  recover  the 
captured  arms  and  to  carry  thep  away.     One  of  the  gentiles 
was  wounded    and  there  were  several  others  wounded. 

The  campaign  concluded,  we  went  back  to  San  Juan  Bautista 
and  delivered  the  prisoners  (about  300  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages)  to  Padre  Irroyo,  who  took  chaige  of  makir^  them 
Christians.     These  Indians  proved  to  be  excellent  workers 
at  all  tasks. • 

^''°°F?on+«^?^pS?f^°?  ?i«^°^i?2f  de  California  [Historical 
Events  of  California],  pp.  105^7,  1878.  "^-^^ao. 

Translation  by  S  R  CJanence. 
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CAMPAIGN  lakl^ST  RANCHERIA  OF  GULMICH  .  Tulare  Lake  Reeion.l839| 

Inocente  Garcia  (a  soldier  in  the  first  Monterey  Company 

and  later  major  at  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission)   in  notes  given 

to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  campaign  which  he  led 

against  Chief  .Domingo's  rancheria  of  Gulmich  Apparently  in 
Tulare  Lake  region. 

•About  the  middle  of  May,  1839,  I  received  an  order  from    [74 
Governor  Alvarado  to  get  together  all  the  armed  men  I  could 
and  march  the  first  of  June  to  join  Santiago  Estrada  and 
Antonio  Buelna  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Kii^s 
rivers.     Before  the  sun  went  down  on  that  day,  I  presented      [75 
myself,  well  provisioned  and  ready  with  300  men,  to  San- 
tiago Estrada,  who  was  the  leader  named.    M|^  people  were 
from  different  rancherias,  each  one  headed  by  its  own 
chief.     There  were  only  3  white  men  among  them:  the  mayor- 
domo  of  San  Antonio  with  30  men,  Anastasio  AlbisuCmy  assis- 
tant paid  out  of  my  own  pocket)  and  myself.      We  traveled 
3  days  through  the  mountains  up  river  for  the  north.     I 
asked  the  Commander  what  we  were  going  to  do  because  the 
chiefs  of  my  Indians  wanted  to  know  where  they  were  beir^ 
taken. 

»  _  • 

Buelna  infoimed  me  that  we  were  goir^  to  attack  a  raui- 
cheria  of  a  chief  Domingo.     I  told  him  that  he  oi^ht  to 
have  told  me  sooner,  and  not  to  have  been  so  unnecessarily 
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secretivd.    I  asked  permisBion  to  speeik  to  my  5  chiefs        [75 
and  to  my  general,  fho  was  called  Lisesh  in  their  language, 
promising  if  he  would  leave  it  to  me  and  to  my  Indians  to 
go  edone,  I  would  attack  the  enemy.     Then  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  their  going,  neither  Estrada  nor  Buelna 
with  their  people.     Estrada  and  Buelna  consented, and  I        [76 
went  to  pass  that  night  with  my  Indians*     I  spoke  to  Lisesh 
about  the  affair,  and  he,  after  consulting  with  his  chiefs, 
answered  that  they  were  ready  to  attack  Domingo's  rancheria, 
with  the  understandiiTS  that  the  affair  be  left  to  them 
and  to  another  rancheria  which  ir^el  Maria  Castro,  brother 
of  Simon  Castro,  had  brought  to  the  Saji  Juan  Mission  — 
none  of  the  white  people  except  myself,  the  mayordomo  of 
San  Antonio,  whose  name  was  Valenzuela,  if  I  remember 
right,  and  my  assistant  being  allowed  to  go. 

Ever/thing  was  arrar^ed  and  we  marched  the  following  day* 
I  putting  myself  under  the  orders  of  Licesh.    We  arrived 
at  night  near  Domingo's  rancheria,  without  being  seen  or 
heard.     Licesh  made  me  put  myself  in  the  place  where  we 
first  observed  them  with  40  Indians  and  the  two  white  men. 
He  told  me  he  was  goir^  to  have  Chief  Tachi  with  100 
men  hidden  in  a  lai^©  wood  to  the  left  of  the  rancheria 
of  Gulmich.  50  more  men  forward  near  the  rancheria  , 
Chief  Telamini  with  50  more  in  front  of  Grulmioh .  and 
Licesh  himself  with  the  remainder  of  his  pe5j)le  on  the 
right,  having  them  all  in  their  respective  plsuses  before 
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daybreak.    He  assured  me  that  there  was  no  dagger  unless      [77 
I  was  near  the  rancheria  when  he  gave  the  signal,  which 
woyld  be  as  soon  as  they  could  see  to  dodge  the  arrows. 
At  the  proper  time  Licesh  gave  the  signal,  to  which 
all  responded  except  Tachi,  as  the  general  had  arranged. 
Those  in  the  rancheria  answered  with  a  shout  of  defiance 
and  came  out  to  fi^ht,  but  seeing  so  many  people  opposed 
to  them  on  all  sides  ani  me  with  my  force  in  the  background, 
they  scattered  for  the  woods,  as  Liceth  had  predicted  they 
would.     There  they  met  Licesh  and  his  hundred  men  ready 
with  their  arrows.    Licesh  told  them  to  surrender  or  they 
would  all  be  killed.     Domir^o  and  his  75  warriors  saw  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  put  down  their  arms  and  surrender. 

* 

Not  one  was  killed  or  wooded.     Some  of  those  whom  we  had 
left  behind  followed  us,  amorg  than  Angel  Maria  Castro,  to 
see  how  our  affair  had  ccme  out,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
our  camp  they  found  Domirgo  and  his  people  captives. 


\ 


•       • 


Licesh  told  me  that  he  would  deliver  his  prisoners 
over  to  me  so  that  I  could  pass  than  over  to  Santiago 
Estrada,  our  commander,  tellii^  me  that  his  people  were 
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expense,  and  addii^  that  I  ought  to  demand  that  they  shoot 
the  prisoners  because  they  were  a  thieving  lot  whom  his 
people  feared  because  of  their  continual  robbing,  and  warn- 
ing me  that  if  they  were  not  shot,  they  would  not  go  out 
on  another  campaign. 
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I  dispatched  my  Indians  to  San  Miguel  and  those  of 
San  Antonio  to  their  mission.  I,  by  order  of  Estrada* 
accGRipanied  him  to  San  Juan,  where  Jose  Castro  was* 
Before  arriving  there  Estrada  made  me  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  the  ccxnpany,  and  he  stayed  with  the  prisoners, 

« 

taking  the  men  to  his  ranch  and  sending  the  women  to  Car* 
mel  Mission  •     Estrada  arrived  with  his  prisoners  at  his 
ranch  called  Buenarista,  where  he  had  his  family  and  an 
abundajice  of  cultivated  ground. 

Arrived  at  the  ranch,  they  threshed  the  wheat  and  fin-    C80 
ished  other  work  and  were  very  active.     Domii^o  begged 
to  get  back  the  women  of  his  rancheria  who  had  been  sent 
to  Carmel*     He  sent  four  men  to  Carmel  to  tell  the  women 
to  fly  from  there  in  the  night  and  to  travel  all  night 
toward  Buenavistaa      The  women  came  and  Domingo  and  all 
his  people  escaped  from  Buenavista ,  teikir^  oil  the  herds 
of  horses  and  cattle  which  beloi^ed  to  Santiago  Estrada, 
cleaning  out  the  ranch  of  animals.     They  may  have  robbed 
another  too,  as  they  passed  through  the  country.     They 
killed  a  brother  of  Chief  Tachi  and  two  Christians  from 
San  Miguel,  who  were  at  the  rancheria  of  Tachi  and  whom 
they  found  there,  as  a  reveiTge  for  havii^  helped  imprison 
them.     Domipgo  lost  none  of  his  people  in  the  combat 
because  they  were  brave  and  cunning." 

Inocente  Oarcia.  Hechos  Historicos  de  California  [Historical 
Events  in  CalifomiaJ,  pp.  74-89,  MS,  Bancroft  Library. 

Traniation  by  g  i^  Clemence 
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1836 


Vincente  P.  Oomez(  who  came  to  California  as  clerk  for 
General  Micheltorena)   in  a  book  of  recollections  written 
for  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  followir^  account 

entitled  ^^^ 

•Funerals  of  Indians  in  1836,  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
"When  an  Indian  was  about  to  die,  and  when  all  human 
help  was  considered  of  no  avail  in  hiJB  agony,  his  wife, 
if  he  was  married  —  or  his  nearest  relative  --  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  approached  the  dyir^  one  and  seating  herself 
on  his  stomach  hastened  his  death  and  so  spared  him 
greater  sufferir^. 

After  some  moments  when  they  considered  that  the  soul 
of  the  dyir^  one  had  left  his  body,  they  took  his  blanket 
and  wrapped  him  completely  up  in  it,  tyir^  it  round  the 
body  with  a  rope  or  something  else. 

Everythirg  belonging  to  the  deceased,  such  as  bow8, 
arrows,  clothing  etc  with  the  exception  of  beads,  if  he 
had  ary,  they  put  into  the  fire  until  they  were  reduced 
to  ashes.     Then  all  the  mourners  covered  the  tops  of  their 
heads  with  the  ashes  and  kept  them  there  until  they  fell 
off  of  themselves* 

The  beads  of  the  deceased  and  of  all  the  mourners  were 
collected  and  with  these  they  payed  the  Indian  men  and 
wonen,  whom  they  kept  weeping  beford  the  corpse  until 


n 
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it  was  buried. 

The  body  wae  carried  to  the  canetery  on  hand-barrows    C67] 
belonging  to  the  Mieeion  and  painted  black.     The  mournere, 
weepers,  and  friends  followed  the  body  until  they  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  grave*     There  it  waf  djepo sited  and  all 
the  mourners  threw  themselves  down  on  the  grave,  remaining 
prostrate  until  the  grave  was  covered  with  earth.     During 
this  act,  the  mourners  and  weepers  uttered  their  lamen- 
tations in  monotonous  manner,  suitable  to  the  sorrow  th^ 
expressed. 

Afterward  they  all  returned  to  their  respective  huts 
to  proceed  with  their  own  affairs. 

After  the  corpse  had  been  buried  a  week  a  dance  was 
consecrated  to  his  monory  as  a  manifestation  of  grief.     It 

* 

began  at  sunset  and  lasted  until  sunrise  of  the  following 

IT 

day.     This  took  place  in  an  open  field  without  flooriiTg 
or  covering  of  ary  kind.     Two  or  three  Indians  were  the 
musicians.     Their  instruments  consisted  of  two  sticks 
about  afoot  long,  joined  at  one  end,  but  so  that  they 
could  make  so»e  noise  as  they  hit  each  other.     Hiey  took 
this  instrument  in  one  hand  and  struck  it  against  a 
stone,  thus  making  a  double  sound*,  that  of  one  stick  [68j 

against  the  other,  and  that  of  the  two  sticks  striking 
against  the  stone.     All  these  sounds  were  in  unison  and 
they  accompanied  them  sirgirg  'callagu,  qiiiina  qui, 
li  le  le,  shi  quitojo  le  ju  injo,  ha  ha  ha.' 
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to  the  women,  li 


The  Indian  women,  foiming  on  one  side  and  facing  the 
musicians, who  occupied  the  center  seated  round  a  huge 
fire,     took  two  steps  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left- 
The  Indian  men  forming  on  the  other  side  at  right  angles 

their  hands  and  feet  alternately. 
^  and  horrible  gestures-     They  made  all 

these  movements  in  time  with  the  music 

Some  of  the  Indian  men  and  women  painted  their  faces 
and  bodies  with  brilliant  colors,  although  very  often 
with  black  -  anoke  or  soot  -  and  sometimes  the  former 
would  wear  caoguetos  filled  with  turkey  buzzard  or 

condor  feathers. 

While  the  Indians  were  thinking  of  everything  except 
the  deceased  for  whom  the  fete  was  given,  there  entered 
on  their  enthusiastic  enjoyment  another  diversion, 
or  two  Indians  wandered  into  the  vicinity,  completely 
covered  with  the  beautiful  black  feathers  of  the  turkey 
buzzard,  their  heads  covered  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  of 
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pipe,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  the  night 
could  be  heard  frcma  long  distance. 

The  Indian  thus  clothed  they  called  Cucusuy ,  meaning 
•devil',  and  it  was  his  duty  to  walk  round  the  place  of 
the  dance  keepirg  at  a  distance  of  200  or  more  varas 
[  550  feet].    He  goes  in  the  most  difficult  and  darkest 
spots,  whistlii^  from  time  to  time  with  his  pipe,  as 
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if  to  recall  to  them  that  they  were  enjoyirig  the  fete        [69j 
of  the  deceased  and  that  in  their  vicinity  there  wandered 
a  soul  ih^  torment. 

Suddenly  when  the  Cueusuv  thought  that  the  dancere 
had  foiigotten  him,  that  no  one  wae  noticing  him,  he 
appeared  before  them.     On  seeing  him  they  made  a  deafening 
noise  and  mipgled  some  figures  in  their  dance  that  were 
intended  to  show  their  fear.     Then  the  devil  danced 
with  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  went  back  again  to  wander 
in  the  mountain  or  plain,  retumirg  later  to  give  them 
another  surprise. 

In  this  fashion  they  passed  the  night  until  the  dance 
was  finished,  «*iich  was  usually  at  dawn." 

Vinpente  P.  Gomez,  Lo  que  Sabe  Sobre  Cosas  de  California 
[What  I  know  about  California  Affairs],  pp.  66-69, 
MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1876. 

Translation  by  S.  R.  Clemence. 
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lower 
William  R.  Grimshaw,  who  came  to  the^Sacramento 

Valley  in  1848    and  lived  there  for  many  years, tells 

of  the  effect  #iich  the  gold-hunters  had  upon  the 

Indians  at  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada»(in 

notes  given  to  the  Bancroft  Librarjy. 

"Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  the  foothills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  thickly  populated  with  various 
tribes  of  Di^er  Indians,  the  most  hannless  inoffensive 
beir^s  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     In 
the  summer  months  these  Indians  would  come  to  the  dif- 
ferent ranches  (by  this  word  I  mean  farms  of  from  3  to 
11  leagues  of  land  in  extent »  and  not  in  its  present 
signification,  a  board  shanty  on  a  10- acre  lot)  aM 
work  for  the  proprietors  in  harvestiiTg  their  gto^b  of 
wheat.     By  this  means  the Irancheros  near  the  foothills 
became  well  acquainted  with  all  the  chiefs  and  most  of 
the  members  of  these  tribe*.     An  IndiaJi  was  glad  to  work 

WJUL 

in  the  harvest  field  with  a  sickle,  for  as  much^beef  as 
he  could  eat,  and  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  for  a  week's 


wages 


When  the  great  discovery  took  place,  P.  R. 


Readir^,  John  Bidwell,  Nye,  Foster,  Covilland,  Sinclair, 
Daylor,  Sheldon,  McCoon,  the  Murphys,  and  some  others 
hastened  to  the  foothills  with  droves  of  cattle,  and, 
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in  course  of  time,  flour,  hardbread. 
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beads,  dry-goods  and  clothiiigi  spiritous  liquors  being 
of  canmon  consent  rigidly  taboo.  The  Indians,  who  up 
to  thi^  time  had  subsisted  on  acvms,  grass- hoppers , 
grass- seeds,  and  sometimes  fish  and  a  few  wild  fowl; 
the  males  and  children  going  entirely  naked  the  year 
round;  worked  with  great  energy  to  acquire  the  hereto- 
fore unheard  of  luxuries  supplied  by  the  traders.  At 
first  there  was  no  weighing  or  measurii^  either  of  goods 
or  gold;  so  much  beef  or  flour  for  as  much  gold  as 
could  be  grasped  in  the  hand*  As  scales  were  introduced, 
raisins,  beads  or  silver  dollars  were  put  in  one  scale 
and  balanced  by  gold  in  the  other.  Few  persons  now  liv- 
ir^  have  siny  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold  that 
was  taken  out  in  the  summer  of  1848  before  the  ddvatt 
of  white  strangers.  Fin  the  'dry  diggiiTgs*,  where  no 
water  wasfsquired,  the  gold  beipg  found  on  and  near  the 
surface,  the  ground  was  worked  over  with  knives,  spoons, 
pieces  of  iron  and  pointed  sticks*  On  the  'bars*  and 
ot^ier  places  where  dirt  had  to  be  washed,  the  Indians 
used  baskets  made  by  the  squaws  which  were  perfectly 
waterti^t.  .  .As  newcomers  made  their  appearance  and 
competition  in  trade  cormienced,  the  Indians  were  pretty 
well  supplied  with  liquor  by  the  newly  established  white 
traders  and  of  course  became  greatly  demoralized.  Their 
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early  protectora.  th©  rcuicheroB,  left  the  mineB  in  disgust i  <© 

the  poor  aborigines  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  a  number 

white  .     «^  •  u 

of  semi-barbarous  jnen;  and  died  and  were  killed  off  with 


frightful  rapidity.  The  fir8ti|to  coranit  outrages  upon 
them  were  emigrants  from  Oregon;  who,  with  the  massacre  of 
the  Whitman  family  by  the  Indians  of  that  territory,  fresh 
in  their  minds,  fully  carried  out  the  proposition  that 
Indians  had  no  rights  whatever  as  human  beii^B.  For  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  outrages  conmitted  upon  tham  I  refer 
to  early  numbers  of  the  'Pjacer  Times!!  and  to  an  article 
written  by  Ross  Brown  in  Harpers  Magazine  for  Aug.  1861. 
Instances  were  by  no  means  rare  i^en  an  Indian  working  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  hesitating  about  givii^  it  up  at  the  @) 
command  of  some  white  fuffian,  beir^  ruthlessly  shot  down 
and  his  body  tossed  aside  to  be  burned  or  buried  by  members 
of  his  tribe. 

The  trade  of  my  partner  and  myself  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  those  Indians  who  lived  in  rancherias  or  villages 
on  the  Daylor  or  Sheldon  ranch.  These  Indians  would  make 
excursions  to  the  mines  in  bands.  In  a  few  weeks  they  would 
return,  havir^  been  more  or  less  successful  in  minii^,  but 
always  brinsiiE  back  more  or  less  gold.  On  their  return 
the  first  call  vas  invariably  for  beef.  A  bull  or  torum 
(stag)  was  driven  up  to  the  village,  killed  and  handed  over 
to  the  purchasers,  who  consumed  every  particle  of  the 
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eat  to  repletion,  lie  down  to  sleep  and  on  wakir^  up, 
again  surfeit  themselves.  This  would  continue  until 
the  meat  and  all  the  insides  were  eaten  and  the  bones 
picked  clean.  They  would  then  visit  the  store  accom- 
panied by  the  squaws  and  purchase  zarapes  (Mexican 
blankets),  drygoods,  beads,  sugar,  raisins,  and  wreet- 
meats.  If,  during  their  stay  in  the  rancheria,  some 
distinguished  manber  of  the  tribe  died,  which  if  equently 
happened,  the  corpse  was  placed  upon  a  funeral  pyre  and 
into  the  fire  went  all  the  previous  purchases  of  the 
tribe  as  well  as  all  property  owned  by  the  deceased  down 
to  h;s  dogs,  and  yells  of  these  latter  joined  to  the 
howling  of  the  Indians  makirg  a  fearful  noise 
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m  trading  with  Indians  it  was  considered  legitimate 
(even  at  the  stores  at  the  fort)  to  have  2  sets  of  weights. 
The  Indian  ounce  weight  was  equal  to  two  ounces  standard 
and  so  on  up." 

arimshaw,  William  R. ,  Narrative  of  Life  &  Events  in  Calif.. 

MS,  Bancroft  Library,  pp.  44-48.  1872. 
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ENCOUNTER  WITH  INDIANS  ON  SACRiftJENTO  RIVER. 
NEAR  CERRITOS  CUATES   (TWIN  BUTTES) 


Jose  Canute  Borondo  (a  native  Californian  and  soldier 
serving  in  the  early  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  ccmpanies) 
in  Recollections  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,   tells  of 
an  encounter  with  Indians  at  Cerritos  Cuates  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  during  Aiguello's  expedition  idiich  eet  out 
for  the  Columbia  River.        He  writes: 

"I  went  on  the  expedition  that  set  out  for  the  Colum-  [18] 
bia  (I  think  in  1821)  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Aiguello. 
I  understood  that  the  Governor  had  been  infomed  that  on 
the  Rio  de  Jesus  Maria  in  the  place  called  Cerritos  Cuates, 
a  town  was  beir^  formed  by  foreigners  coming  from  the 
Columbia.     This  was  a  falsehood;   the  people  were  only 
hunting  beavers. 

We  set  out,   some  40  men  afoot  and  on  horseback  with 
Ik  fm  cannon  —  not  count ir^  Indian  servants  and  beasts  of 
burden.    We  crossed  the  Strait  of  Carquinez  in  barges  and      [19 
marched  toward  the  North.     We  crossed  by  the  suisun  rarn 
cheria  and  took  the  whole  razge  by  the  side  of  Rio  Jesus 
Maria  up  to  near  these  Cerritos  Cuates.     At  the  Rio  de  Jesus 
a  great  number  of  Indians  aniied  for  war  set  out  to  meet  us. 

We  prepared  ourselves  for  the  conflict  .althou^ 
our  Commander  ordered  us  not  to  begin  the  fray.     The  Indians 


haig 


The  interpreter  called  to 
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upon  them.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  and  they  kept  on  dia- 


ohaxB 


At  ler^th  the  Conmander  had  to  order 


us  to  retaliate*     He  ordered  us  to  get  the  artillery 
ready »  that  we  carried  on  a  mule,  and  to  chazge  it 
grape-shot.     This  was  promptly  done  and  at  the  first 
shot  made  with  it,  the  Indians  fled,   some  to  the  ravine* 


One  was  left  outside,  and  his  companions  could  not  pick 
him  up  because  they  hai  all  started  to  run.     The  Indian 
was  not  killed  and  Padre  Bias (  who  I  think  was  then         [20] 
minister  at  San  Francisco  and  came  at  the  head  of  our 
expedition)  asked  him  by  means  of  an  interpreter  if  he 
wfiuited  to  bee  one  a  Christian.     He  assented,  was  baptized 
immediately,  and  died* 

I  think  that  this  expedition  had  two  foreigners 
as  guides,  one  of  them  an  Englishman  ncwed  Gilroy,  the 
same  for  whom  the  town  of  Gilroy  was  named. 

The  night  of  this  combat,   the  Indians  were 
the  river  and  sent  arrows  into  our  camp,  until  we  re- 

.  This  day  we  marched  by 


turned  fire,  then  they  wi 
the  mountain  as  far  as  Ross." 

Don  Jose  Canute  Borondo,  Notas  Historicas  sobre  Calif 
[Historical  Notes  on  Calif.]  18-20,  MS,  Bancroft 
Library,  1878. 

Translated  by  S.R.Clemence. 
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Ordaz.  Diario  de  la  Eipedicion:  de  Don  Luis  Ar^ello  al 

Norte,  1821.  MS.   Names  of  rancherias  passed,  starting 

from  the  strait  [of  Carquines]  and  going  up  the  valley  of 

the  Sacramento,  are  as  follows: 

Pozo  de  San  Bias,  near  Suisun.  Ranch. of  the  Ululatos, 

near  that  of  the  Gualactos;  ranch. of  the  Libavtos.  4i00  inhab.^ 

on  a  river  'bastante  considerable*  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro. 

Ehita  on  a  river,  near  an  oak  grove,  900/inhab.;  Goroy, 


1^7 


inhab 


and  alamsda,  or  grove;  the  rancheria  was  protected  by  a 
stockade;  Guiritoj,  or  Gruitistoy,  1600  inhab.,  on  aame 
river,  near  an  alameda  of  large  oaks  stretching  10  leagues; 
Cap^  4Capay,  opposite  Chico?) ;  Coriuj  Gha,  1500  inhab.; 
Teroti;  Hutulrabe;  Bucdac;  Pachi;  Sunus;  Chen($ ;  Llali. 
-Bancroft,  Hist.Galif.,  II,  446r447,  1885  (ft.note) . 


Latitude  of  Shasta  or  Weaverville  probably  northern  limit  of 
expedition;  marched  S  over  the  mountains^ now  bounding  Trin- 
ity  Go.  on  the  east,  for  nine  days;  names  recorded  in  diary 


are  as  follows: 


Rio  Todos  Santos;  TUyaja.  on  river  said  by  the  Indians 


ifH-% 


G-api 


Fertile 


valleys  of  Sta  Catalina -and  Garmen;  Mt  Maltrato;  Arroyo  de 
Salsipuedea;  and  ranch— Ghugelempa;  Arroyo  de  los  Peligros; 
Oaguitlome;  Satumtutillami;  Gualactole;  Guiaguillqmi;  Ole- 
jomi;  Catalillomi;  Ghiyasayacurae ;  Espinazo  del  Diablo; 
Magna;  Valley  of  Buena  Esperanza;  Arroyo  de  S.Ignacio 


^S^  yU^   A^  AifU.^(UAji3. 
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^^ 


(this  according  to  Paj'-eras,  Noticiae  sobre  Rose,  MS,  417 


8oe  also  chap. XX  this  volume 


.was  the  Hussian  River  about 


V^  ■Down  this  valley  of  Libantiliyi 
been  any  other  than  that  of  the 


A. 


13  leagues  above  its  mouth,  or  perhaps  not  far  above  Clover- 
dalej ;  Valley  of  Libantiliyami. 


--Ibid  448  ft .note. 


Names  on  last  part  of  journey,  from  [probably]  sites  of 
modem  Healdsburg  and  Santa  Rosa  to  San  Rafael,  as  follows: 

Sierra  de  Buen  Re  tiro,  the  range  which  they  had  left 
running  parallel  with  their  route  down  the  valley;  rancheria 
0^  Libantiliyami;  spring  of  San  Jorge,  and  AlOTipali  (Olompali). 


Ibid  449  ft.note. 


Note  A, 
"Another  clue  to 


^¥r 


the  locality  may  be  found  in  tiie  fact  that  on 
starting  south,  they  followed  a  river  along  the  foot  of  the 
range  for  a  whole  day,*  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  after 
passing  between  two  steep  ranges  still  southward,  encamped  on 
a  river  supposed  to  be  the  same.  They  named  the  stream  Todos 
Santos.  Amador  says  it  was  the  Trinity,  which  indeed  seems  to 
be  the  only  stream  in  this  region  on  which  they  could  have 
travelled  so  long  to  the  south.  Tet  the  diary  does  not  indi- 
cate that  they  csroseed  the  main  Shasta  range  to  reach  the 

river,  nor  do  subsequent  events  seem  to  point  to  the  Trinity." 
(Jn  citing  references  Bancroft  says  ^  Ibid  448  ft.note. 

^  ^some  of  the  writers  admit 

that  Argue llo  did  not  go  farther  probably  than  the  Willamette." 


Ordaz  -  3 


"Dr.  Marsh,  however,  Letter  to  Com.  Jones,  1842,  MS,  p. 2,  men- 
tions the  affair  and  says:  'I  have  ascertained  that  this  fa- 
mous  expedition,  which  was  out  about  4  months,  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
200  miles  from  San  Francisco.* "--Ibid  446,  ft.note. 
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I  was  not  with 


Juen  Bojorgos  (a  native  Californian.  born  1806, 
who  served  as  soldier  for  many  years  in  the  San  Francisco 
Company)  in  Recollections   dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library, 
tells  of  Lui3/rc^iello»s  campaign  up  the  Sacramento  in  1824[U^i] 
which  starts  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Columbia  River,  and 
of  differences  in  th e rainche ri as  on  the  way. 

At  W  age  of  18  Lin  1824]  I  served  in  the  company     [iJ 
at  the  Presidio  [San  Francisco]  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
roandante  of  the  Presidio.  Don  Luis  Argucllo. 
this  commander  on  the  expedition  #iich  he  made  at  this  time 
to  Sonoma,  because  only  the  old  soldiers  went,  who  were  al- 
ready experienced  in  former  canpeigns  in  conquest  of  the 
barljarous  Indians  who  populated  that  pert  of   the  country 
with  numerous   tribes.     But  as  I  remember,   the  expedition 
was  made  up  of  a  hundred  men.  more  or  less,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  aforesaid  Capt.   Arguello.  a  Padre  whose  name  I 
do  not  rocllVand'\n  English  interpreter  named  John  Gilrt)y. 
The  soldiers  were  all  in  leather  jackets,  and  went  well- 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  cariying  a  swivel-gun 
loaded  on  a  mule.     The  intention  of   the  expedition  v;hen 
it  ret  out  from  San  Francisco,   as  I  teve  heard,  77as  tc  go 
as  far  as  Columbia,  and   for  this  reason.  Gilroy.  the  inter- 
preter referred  to,  went  as  a  guide,  but  on  the  road.  3 
days  before  reachii^  Columbia,   they  were  detained  by  the 
inconvenience  of  not  finding  water  for   the  troop  or  for  the 
horses;  and  on  finding  it,   thoy  could  not   rof^train  their 
beasts  in  their  desecration  of  thirst,     which  hurled 


C2J 


INDIAN  C/iMP/IGN  SAN  FBhKCI3C0  TO  COLUMBIA  RIV. 


theniselves  into  the  rirex  (msry  of  them  being  drowned). 
Among  them  thore  was  a  mule   on  \ihidi  the   ammunition  was 
loaded,  which  escaped  whsn  the  weip,ht  of  the  little  cannon 
was  lifted,  because  they  laspood  him  in  time.     In  view  of 
this  misfortune  and  knowing  that   the   road   they  were  to 
travel  was  pu ";pled  by  the  numerous  fierce  tribes  they 
had  come  to   fight,  they  resolved  to  return  to  the 
Presidio,  havii^  been  out  two  months  on  the  expedition. 

On  the  way  going  and  coming  they  had  various  en- 
counters with   the  savages  who  from  rancheria  to  rancheria 
spoke  different  dialects,  these  Indian?  being  all  enemies 
of  one  another  and  using  different  arms,   there  being  ran- 
cherias  that  fought  with  arrows,  slings,  and  mgcenflgy^ 
V/ith  the  slings   they  would  hurl  balls  about   the  size  of  an 
orange,  made  of   clay  pierced  ahd  kneaded  with   the  skins  of 
aniiffils,  and  if   they  hit  man  or  beast,  they  surely  cause 


death. 
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Bojorpes,  Juan,  Eecuerdos  sobre  la  Historia  Calif.   pp.i->.  „ 
jtions  about  California  History]  M3,  Bancroft  Library^  1877 


Translated  by  3.  E.  Clemence,  April  1917. 
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^^  wooden  weapon  in  use  among  the  ancient  Indians  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  generally  edged  with  a   sharp  flint. 
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Aleianier  Forbe*  in  his  book  on  California^ (said  to  be 
the  first  book  written  in  English  concerning  the  Clifomia») 
says  that  the  library  of  Don  Manuel  Wajera  of  Guadadaiara, 
Mexico,  eontains  many  rare  and  valuable  books  and  manuscriptB 
on  Mexican  History.  Among  them  is  a  manuscript  professing 
to  be  the  journal  of  Father  Francisco  Atanaci©  Dominga«a,  and 
Father  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante,  kept  during  a  journey 
performed  by  them  in  1776,  from  Santa  Fe  towards  Monterey. 

Forbes  writes: 

"T^ose  friars... •were  by  their  own  account  at  one  tim« 


158 


had 


leagu< 


B'e,  and  reckoning  themselves  yet  afgreat  distance  from  Monterey,  MB 
they  determined  to  give  up  the  enterprise  and  return. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  these  missionarle»,  it  appears 
that  the  borders  of  the  Rivers  Gila  aM  Colorado  were  thickly 
peopled  by  Indians  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization.  Thejr^ 
however,  cultivated  some  i^e  and  even  wheat,  and  they  had  also 
oitle.  The  travellers  did  not  encounter  the  slightest  ho*tility 
from  any  of  the  tribes  through  which  they  passed;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  received  with  kindness  and  presented  with  a 


fewer  in  numbers  and  less  civiiizea.  x.ne  &^^^^'.t^^^  ^^^"c> 
entirely  naked!  and  living  on  roots  and  seeds  of  trees. 

Forbes,  Alexander.  History  of  Upper  and  Lower  2^^°^J^|^  158-9. 
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Viader,  Diario  o  Hoticia  del  Via^e  que  acabo  do  hacer  por 


mandato 


de  buacar  parages  o  Sitios  para  fundar  Misiones,  Mosto  IBlOi 
MS.    Auguat  15th,  left  Mission  San  Josd'  and  went  six 
leagues  N  to  a  sprinj';-  in  San  Jose^  Valley.  16tli,  6  1,N  to 
source  of  Nogalos  Cr. ;  6  l.N  to  mouth  of  same  stream  in 
si cuf>s  extending  NK.  17th,  explorations  of  the  plains  about 
the  mouths  of  the  great  liivors  in  the  lands  of  the  Tarquinea 
(Carquinea?) ,  no  facilities  for  a  mission  for  lack  of  water. 
16th  7  l.E  over  range  of  mountains  to  the  Rio  d*  San  Joa* 
quin,  or  as  it  is  also  called  Rio  de  los  Tularea,  in  the  land- 
of  the  Tulpunes;  2  l.B.   19th,  10  l.SE  along  edge  of  the 
tules  to  a  lagoon  in  an  oak  grove,  at  or  near  the  rancheria 
of  Pescadero  in  the  country  of  the  Oholbonoa .  20th,  5  l.SE 
past  Aupimij  "to  opposite  Tomohom;  2.5  l.to  Cuyens.  21st,  5  1h.^ 
past  a  dry  croek,  to  Mai j em;  2  l.to  Bozenats.  22d,  S  l.SE  to 
Tationes  and  Apaglamones;  3  l.to  some  la£;ooBS  (all  these  ran- 
cherias  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  travel- 
lers simply  arrived  opposite  them.  Most  of  ttie  names  were 
those  of  the  chiefs).  23d,  4  l.to  a  lagoon.  24th,  turned 
west  and  in  10  1. reached  San  Luis  Gonzaga.  25th,  explorationt^ 
26th,  SW  ovor  the  mountains,  9  l.to  Ausayraas  Or.  27th,  5  1. 
SW  to  San  Juan  Bautista.--Ve-batim  footnote  in  Bancroft, 
Hist.Calif.,  II,  56,«ilB85. 

[See  also  notes  from  diary  of  expedition  in  October  1610.] 
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SANTA    BARBARA     TO    SAJ]     RklUDIO     IN     PLAIN     OF    TULARI'^S. 
Porlilla,   Diario  do  una  Kipedicion  al  Tiilar,   1624,  iAS. 
Marched  Jimo  Z  frotn  Santa  Barbara  .      .   "To  S.Buonav  mbura, 
where  he   remained  until  June  5U'..     Up  the  Sta  Clara  laver  15 
loar^^es  to  Gannilos    -andio,   vvh-^ro  Uvj  S.Fernando  sheep  we - 
kept.     Up  the  river  3  l.to  S.Javier  rancho;  NE,   ovor  a  summit, 
named  by  Sarrfa  S.Norberto,    '.o  the  spot  named  Espiritu  Santo 
from  the  day,   5  1.     Over  the  hill»,   past  an  arrpyo  called 
Tinoco  to  Alamos,  8  1.;  over  the  plain,  paot  thQ^SalinaB^de 
Cort<$s,   into  the  Canada  de  Uvao,   to  Sta  Tereaa  d6  Jesogj^a 
fine  site,   6  1.     Three  leases  more  through  the  8a.jon  to  tb 
plai^,  whence  the  Lake  MiViamin^wae  seen  6  1.  toward  the  ^',n^ 
over  the  plain,   leaving  the  lake  to  the  ri^iit,  to  S.^migdio, 
which  was  9  l.from  the  mouth  of  Uie  Cajon  de  Uvas  and  5  or 
6  1. from  the  lake.     The  camp  of  the  rebels  was  at  M|toBha« 
The  rancher ia  of  Tulali  is  mentioned  on  or  near  the  lake. 
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The   return  was  by  Malapica:  Canup,  Cuyam,  Gas itec_  named 
S.Pablo;  Sep^iaya.   or  S.Gervasio  Creek;  down  the  creek  to 
Sta  Ines  River,  down  the  river  3  l.to  Cienegas  rancho  o^n^^j 
Trinidad;   to  S.Roque  and  half  a  league  'to  Sta  Barbara  Mission^* 
-Bancroft,  Hist.Calif.,  II,   555  ft.note,   1865. 
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ENCOUNTER  WITH  INDIANS  ON  SACPA^ENTO  RIViB, 
NEAP  CEPPITOS  CUATES   (TWIN  BUTTES) 


) 


Jope  Canute  Dorondo  (a  native  Californian  and  soldier 
servings  in  the  early  Wonterey  and  San  Francisco  ccmpanieB) 
in  Pecollectiona  si^e^  ^'O  ^^  Bancroft  Library,   tells  of 
an  enc  unter  with  Indians  at  Cerritos  Cuates  on  the  Sacra- 
mento Fiver,  durir^  hr&ieUo*fi  eicpedition  which*  set  out 
for  the  Columbia  River*         He  writes: 

■I  went  on  the  expedition  that  set  out  for  the  Colum-  [18] 
bia  (I   think  in  1P21)  under  the  comnand  of  Capt.   /.rsuello. 
I  understood  that  the  -overnor  had  been  informed  that  on 
the  Pio  de  Jesus  ^'aria  in  the  place  called  Cerritos  Cuates. 
a  town  was  beir^^r,  fonr;ed  by  foreigners  coning  frofr.  the 
Colunbia.     This  was  a  f.-dsehoodi   the  people  were  only 

hunti^^;  beavers. 

We  set  out,  sorje  40  men  afoot  and  on  horseback  *ith 
a  few  cannon  —  not  countin-^,  Indian  servants  and  beasts  of 
burder..     We  crossed  the  Strait  of  Carquinez  in  barges  and      [19; 
marched  toward  the  North.     We  crossed  by  the  <iui8un  ran- 
cheria  and  took   the  w^'ole  rtui&e  by  the  side  of  Rio  Jesus 
Maria  up  to  near  these  Cerritos  Cuates.     At  the  Pio  de  Jesus 
a  great  nurrber  of  Indians  anred  for  war  set  out  to  reet  us. 

We  prepared  oursolver  for     he  conflict  .dthou^ 
our  Comnander  ordered  us   not  to  begin  the  fray.     The  Indians 
be-.an  to  disc'-ar^e  arrows  at  us.     The  interpreter  called  to 
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them  to  stop,   that  we  had  not  come  there  to  make  war 
upon  them.     But  it  was  of  no  avail  and  they  kept  on  dis" 
ohaigir^  arrows.     At  ler^th  the  Coninander  l^d  to  order 


[19] 


us  to  retaliate.     He  ordered  us  to  get  the  aetillery 
ready,   that  we  carried  on  a  mule,  and  to  charge  it  with 
grape-shot.     This  was  promptly  done  and  at  the 
shot  made  with  it,   the  Indians  fled,  some  to  the  ratine. 
One  was  left  outside,  and  his  corpanions  could  not  pick 
him  up  because  '.hey  hed  all   started  to  run.     The  Indian 
was  not  killed  and  Padre  Blas(  who  I  think  was  then  [20! 

rrinister  at  San  Francisco  and  cane  at  the  head  of  our 
expedition)  asked  him  by  means  of  an  interpreter  if  he 
wanted  to  beccne  a  Christian.     He  assented,  was  baptized 
irired lately,  and  died. 

I  think  that  this  expedition  had  two  foreigners 
as  guides,  one  of  therr  an  Englislman  named  Gilroy,   the 
same  for  whort   the  town  of  Cfilroy  was  named. 

The  nif^ht  of  this  combat,   the  Indians  were  jassing 
the  river  and  sent  arrows  into  our  canp,  until  we  re- 
turned fire,   then  they  withdrew.  This  day  we  marched  by 
the  mountain  as  far  as  Pose." 

Don  Jose  Canute  Borondo,  Notas  Historicas  sobre  Calif. 
UUntorical   Notes  *m  Calif.]  18-20,  MS,  Bancroft 
Library,  1^78. 
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PEOM^CALIFORNIEN'bY  HEINRICH  LmmAED,  ZURICH  ♦II^ 


INDIANS  OF  AJ-;ERIC/N  &  FEATHER  RIVERS.  CALIF. 

Heinrich  Lienhard  came  to  America  in  1844,  and  in  April  1846 
started  overland  to  California,  where  he  remained  until  July  1850. 
From  1847-8  he  was  employed  by  Sutter  as  overseer  of  his  truck 
fam  at  Minal, about  2  miles  from  Hock  Farm  on  Feather  River,  and 
of  the  building  of  his  flour  mill  on  American  River  and  of  the 
saw  mill  where  gold  was  discovered.  After  thie 
the  mines.  Lienhard  kerit  a  ioumal  and  in  187£ 


Lienhard 


fully  his  experiences  in  America,  an  abstaract  of  which  was 
published  in  Zurich  in  189©.  In  this  Lienhard *s  observations  on 
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the  Indians  of  American  and  Feather  rivers  are  given  as  follows: 

When  Sutter  first  settled  in  Sacramento  Valley,  Lienhard 
writes  "  the  Goverranent  furnished  him  with  food  supplies,  as 
well  as  with  trinkets,  articles  of  clothing,  etc.  for  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  tempt  them  to  settle  down  in  the  colony 
•  •  •  •  The  Sacramento  Indians  were  the  first  to  approach  the  [125] 
colony,  but  they  merely  surveyed  the  new  arrivals  from  a  re- 
spectful distance,  refusing  to  understand  the  signs  of  invi- 
tation. In  order  to  gain  the  confidenbe  of  the  Indians,  all 
sorts  of  gaily  colored  trifles  were  spread  out  and  si^is  made 

# 

that  these  costly  splendors  were  meant  for  them.  In  this 
way  a  few  were  enticed  into  the  camp  where  they  were  shown 
nothing  but  kindness  and  the  next  nigiht  a  great,  number  appeared. 
After  sufficient  confidence  had  been  gained,  it  was  easy  to  put  a 
price  on  the  gifts  And  to  exchange  them  for  work,  and  so  accustom 
the  Indians  to  work*  * 
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Bienhard  »*  Ameriean'Xi'^ather  iRiTrer  IndianB 
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"The  Sacramento- Indiapa .  who  lived  on  the  site  of  the  present   [125] 
city  of  Sacnunento,  and  the  Bushenv- Indians .  who  inhabited  the 

* 

region  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  American  Fork, 
on  the  right  shore  of  the  latter  river,  were  said  to  be  deadly 
enemies  and  had  always  lived  in  feud  with  each  other.  Only  the 
river  offered  both  tribes  some  protection  from  their  mutual 
attacks.  Their  languages  also  were  very  different.  This 
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enmity  may  have  been  the  reason  that  for  a  whole  year  no  Busheny 
Indians  came  to  the  settlement  —  partly  from  fear  of  their  new 
neighbor  and  partly  for  antipathy  for  the  other  Indians  whom  they 
might  meet  in  the  settlement." 

In  the  spring  of  1847  Lienhard  went  to  take  chaise  of  a  truck 
fam  at  a  place  called  Minal  on  Feather  Pdver,  2  mil^saboye*Haek- 
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fann" .     He  started  from  Sutter's  tannery  on  the  American  Fark, 
taking  with  him  some  Indians  whom  Sutter  had  working  for  him 
at  that  place,     They  took  plentiful  supplies,   the  Indians  in 
particular  taking  great  bales  of  smoked  fish  e.^3  and  smoked 
ducks.     Lienhard  writes: 

"We  put  off  from  the  shore  and  soon  reached  the  small  Bushnv        [I66j 
village,  where  the  Indians  wanted  to  remain  overnight 


It  was  not  until  late  the  next  morning  that  it  pleased  the  lazy 
Bushunes  to  return  and  we  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Haek  farm  .   .   •    [l^\j 
A  short  distance  above  the  aiouth  of  the  American  Fork  [before 
reaching,  the  fam  of  iJicolaus  Algier]  is  the  site  of  a  place  where 
fonnerly  numerous  Indians  lived,  but  who  were  wiped  out  by  an 


m^-^»m 


a/.. 


Site  of  present  town  of  Nicolaus 
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epidemic.   ... 

•The  sprii^  of  1847  was  mild  and  fayorable  .    .   .  soon  after        [162] 
ray  arrival  in  Minal  the  Indiajis  began  to  come  evQry  day  in  great 


i 


numbers  to  our  house  from  the  nei^^borir^  corairunities  of  Sidume . 
Yuba,  land  Minal.  We  emoloved  some  of  them  in  helnina?  ua  dis-  a. 


[163] 


trench  round  the  garden,  and  they  proved  quite  good  workers. 
"On  Sundays  there  were  always  a  number  of  these  bronze  com- 

pleiioned  gentlemen  about  the  house,  lured  partly  from  curiosity 

for 
and  partly  from  the  desire  to  exchange/some  old,  worn-out  piece 

of  clothirig  ,  the  skin  of  a  small  fox  or  wild  oat  filled  with 
excellent  arrows  ard  a  bow.  These  arrows  were  all  provided  with 
flint  tips  ..." 

"The  Indians  of  C&lifomia,  at  least  those  of  the  region  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  are  usually  of  a  fine  build,  and 
many  of  them  are  slender  and  well-proportioned.  Their  mouths  are 
broad  and  full-lipped,  and  their  hair  is  coarse  and  black,  fre- 

I. 

quently  falling  in  locks.  The  men  usually  wear  a  very  black  noustache 
and  goatee  ,  which  appears  to  grow  this  way  naturally.  The  arm 
muscles  are  rarely  much  developed,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  perform  very  little  heavy  woric.  Their  toes  point 
inwards ,  as  is  t^e  case  with  all  Indians ,  while  those  of  the  white 
race  turn  more  outward.  They  let  their  wives  perform  the  hardest 
tasks;  the  latter  have  to  prepare  the  acorn  flour,  wliich  they  do 
by  pounding  die  acorns  with  heavy  stones.  They  also  ^ther  the 
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grass,  and  carry  the  loads 


[163J 


proof,  funnel-shaped  baskets,  which  they  carry  on  their  backs 
by  means  of  a  strap  passed  over  the  head.  Meanwhile  their  lords 


ahead 


but  their  bow  and  arrows. 


.nd  make 
thousand 
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salmon  come  up  the  river  to  spawn.  At  such  times  the 
easily  caught  in  great  numbers ,  and  is  smoked  and  preserved  for 
a  long  time.  The  roe  is  dried  in  the  same  way  and  smoked  and 
preserved  as  a  dslicacy.  The  Indians  also  hunt  birds  —  ducks, 
geese  and  other  water  fowl  .  .  . 

"In  every  village  may  be  seen  stuffed  birds,  as  ornaments, 
and  these  are  sometimes  used  as  decoys  to  catch  the  majiy  thou- 


autumn 


loughi 


this  marshy  region.  They  construct  rafts  of  rushes  and  reeds, 
which  they  cover  with  dried  grass,  and  tnis  in  turn  is  covered 
with  earth,  thus  constituting  small,  floating  islands,  which 
they  strew  with  seed  to  tempt  the  ducks  and  geese.  They  also 
place  on  these  islands  a  few  of  the  stuffed  ducks  and  geese 
in  natural  positions,  and  toward  the  background  they  attach  a 
bow  of  the  same  ler^th  and  width  as  the  artificial  island,  to 
which  is  attached  a  net.  When  this  bow  is  open,  it  is  approx- 
imately at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  ground;  a  rope 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  it,  which  is  held  by  the  Indian 


1  ;■ '  -^ 
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hidden  in  the  bushes. 


Cl^ 


■When  the  swarms  of  ducks  and  geese  come  flying  in  the  direction 
of  the  island,  as  happens  continually,  the  Indian  exactly  imitates 
the  notes  of  these  birds,  and  the  sound  attracts  the  hungry  migrants 
to  the  repast  prepared  for  them.  'At  the  psychological  moment,  the 
hidden  man,  with  a  strong  pull,  draws  down  the  bow  over  the  chat- 
tering birds.  They  cannot  escape  and  are  taken  out  one  by  one    [165] 
and  killed.  If  the  catch  is  so  great  that  the  birds  are  not  eaten, 
the  remainder  are  smoked  and  preserved.  The  Indians  use  the 
feathers  to  make  lai^e  wara  covers,  which  they  use  in  the  cold 
damp  weather,  fhile  I  was  with  them,  these  covers  appeared  to 
constitute  the  only  article  of  clothing  of  both  men  and  wOTien*  for 
besides  these  the  latter  wore  only  a  number  of  fringes  round  their 
waists,  about  1-1/2  feet  in  length  ,  one  end  of  which  hung  down  in 
front  and  the  other  behind,  leaving  the  loins  almost  uncovered. 

"The  women  knit  nets  which  are  used  for  catching  small  fish 
and  small  birds.  Woodpeckers,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Calif or- 


caught 


These  are  thrust  in 


front  of  the  nests  in  the  trees,  thus  awakening  and  frightenii^ 
the  birds  which,  in  trying  to  escape  ,  are  caught  in  a  net  held 
by  the  Indian  in  front  of  the  opening.  Hares  are  also  hunted 
with  a  long  net.  The  places  where  they  are  suspected  of  hiding 


hares 


then  shot. 


Mi»A 
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The  device  used  by  the  Indians  to  hunt  grasshoppers  in  the   [165] 
summer  is  very  ir^enious.  A  number  of  funnel-shaped  holes  are 
dug  in  the  ground,  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  smd 
narrowing  down  to  1-1/2  feet,  after  which  they  are  prolonged 
another  foot  in  width  and  depth  in  a  vertical  direction.  The 
sides  of  the  hole  a,re  carefully  smoothed  over  at  the  top ,  so 
that  the  insects  cannot  obtain  a  foothold.  When  these  holes 
are  ready,  each  Indian  takes  a  green  branch  and  slowly  walks 
around  a  hole  in  a  lai^e  circle,  at  the  same  time  driving  or 
partly  sweeping  the  insects  in  the  direction  of  the  hole.   Ihe 
closer  they  get  to  the  holes  ,  the  more  desperate  are  the  antics 
of  the  insects,  and  finally  nothing  remains  but  for  them  to 


leap  at  random,  with  the  result  that  they  fall  into  the  ditch 
whence  they  cannot  again  escape.  They  are  then  lifted  out  in 
handfuls  by  the  hunters  and  thrown  into  a  basket,  while  some 
one  keeps  them  covered  with  a  broad  leaf  in  order  to  prevent 
their  escapir^.  As  soon  as  the  ditches  have  been  emptied  the 
baskets  are  brought  to  the  camp  or  home  to  the  village,  where 
the  insects  are  killed  with  hot  ashes  or  roasted  one  by  one 
by  spearii^  them  on  a  small  stick  and  holding  them  over  the 
glowing  embers.  .  .  ■ 


Lienhsurd 


youi^ 


had  been  taking  liberties  with  the  man  left  in  charge  of  the 
farm. 


[166] 


[167] 


f^^i^y^rit^^ 


/>. 
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*W©  slaughtered  a  small  ox,  in  oider  to  keep  ourselves  sup-   [1673 
plied  with  food ,  and  the  meat  was  cut  into  long,  thin  strips 
for  preservation,  the  Minal- Indians  helping  us  with  t!ie  work  .  . 
I  decided  I  would  profit  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the 
Hinal- Indians  and  two  of  his  men,  to  ask  them  to  help  us  carry 
aji  oak  stung?  to  the  fire,  which  request  I  indicated  by  means 
of  signs.  At  first  they  pretended  not  to  understand,  but  when 
I  finally  succeeded  in  conveying  iny  rec[uest,  they  showed  con- 
siderable opposition.  They  said,  'Na  hanni  dennin*,  which  means 
•The  piece  is  too  heavy',  and  declined  to  help  ... 

•Once  an  Indian  showed  me  a  field  mouse  about  half  the  size  of   [1703 
a  rat ,  with  large  cheek  pouches  and  a  short  tail .  The  Indians 
bound  the  animal  by  the  hind  legs  to  a  long  thin  rope  and  allowed 
it  to  run  loose  in  a  sod- covered  space,  retaining  their  hold  of 


the  rope. 


nraged  the  little  creature  that  itraade 


for  the  feet  of  one  of  the  Indians  and  began  to  scream  aloud 
in  excitement  and  rage  .  .  " 

"As  I  have  before  mentioned,  there  were  three  Indian  settlements  [173^ 
in  my  neighborhood  —  Sisum,  Yuba,  and  Minal.  and  the  inhabitants 


•   • 


of  the  first  two  were  more  thievish  than  those  from  Minal  . 

My  friend  Seie,  whose  brother  was  the  chief,  had  often  told  me         [i*}tQ 

thAt  the  Sisums  and  Yubas  were  the  chief  thieves   . 


•   • 


"This  summer  [1847]  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Indians  living 
on  Feather  River,  for  many  of  th«n,  especially  the  women  and 
children,  sucoombed  to  a  prevailing  epidemic.  I  subsequently 
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heard  that  some  villages  had  lost  nearly  all  their  women  and 
children.  For  a  loAg  time  I  could  hear  the  sounds  of  mourning 
and  death  lamentation  from  a  place  about  400  feet  distant  from 
tcTf  house,  and  sometimes  we  saw  men  and  women  v^o  were  painted 
completely  black,  which  made  them  look  horribly.  I  believe  that 
this  heavy  mortality  was  the  result  of  wron^  treatment,  for  I 
myself  once  saw  a  sick  child  in  high  fever  repeatedly  submerged 
in  the  icy  water  of  the  Yuba,  in  order  to  reduce  its  temperature. 
I  heard  that  the  child  died  soon  after  . 


[177] 


•   • 


•The  Indians  have  two  types  of  houses  —  summer  and  winter 
dwellings.  The  latter  resemble  enormous  molehills.  They  are 
dug  out  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  and  several  strong 


posts  are  put  up  in  the  middle,  which  constitute  the  chief  8up-  [178] 
portsof  the  structure  upon  wnich  rests  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
In  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  20  feet ,  according  to  the  desired 
size  of  the  house,  strong  flexible  poles  are  fastened  or  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  split  in  the  middle  in  such  a  way  that  the 
inner  piece  leans  against  the  middle  post,  to  which  it  can 
easily  be  attached  by  means  of  creepers.  When  this  framework  of 
the  roof,  wnich  resembles  that  of  an  umbrella  is  finished,  over 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  roof,  thinner  and  more  pliable 
poles  are  interwoven  with  these  poles  wnich  serve  as  ribs,  and 
are  bound  together  until  the  roof  fonns  a  kind  of  network.  This 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  well-prepared  clay,  which  is  carefully 
stamped,  beaten,  tread,  and  smoothed  over  all  the  woven  material 
on  both  inside  and  outside  of  roof  and  walls.  Sometimes  a  hole 
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for  smoke  or  air  is  left  open  at  the  top,  and  in  front  above    [1783 
ground  there  is  an  entrance,  consisting  of  a  hole  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  diameter  and  height  —  and  the  palace  is  ready. 

•The  house  furnishings  consist  of  a  nimiber  of  different  kinds 
of  baskets,  some  of  which  are  water-proof  and  are  used  to  carry- 
water.  I  often  marveled  at  tbis  basket  work,  which  was  also 
used  for  ornamentation,  and  is  indeed  a  veritable  work  of  art. 

"The  hearth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling  and  consists  of 
a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  small  pile  of  stones.  A  few  couches  or 
beds  are  put  against  the  walls  and  covered  with  matresses  of 
rushes  or  reeds. 

"The  summer  houses  are  usually  constructed  of  rushes  and  rush 
mats  laid  down  in  layers  over  a  framework,  like  those  used  for 
winter  houses,  but  lighter  because  no  weight  comes  upon  them, 
as  does  in  the  winter  houses.  These  summer  houses  are  placed 
above  ground,  that  is  on  a  level  wit^  the  surface.  Prom  the 
outside  they  resemble  hay  or  straw  stacks. 

"There  are  often  a  number'  of  smaller  huts  around  the  chief    [179] 
one,  similar  in  construction.  These  are  used  to  preserve  stores 
such  as  grains,  acorns,  roots,  etc. 

"The  acorn,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree,  is  the  Indian's  chief 
bread  supply,  as  wheat  is  that  of  the  wiiite  man.  These  acorns 
vary  greatly  in  form  and  taste,  acconiir^  to  the  species.  The 
Indians  prepare  a  kind  of  soup  with  the  acorn  flour,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  cakes  baked  on  stones.  Ihe  latter,  however. 
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do  not  taste  very  good,  especially  as  they  often  contain 
a  considerable  admixture  of  sand.  As  above  stated,  they  also 
eat  meat  oi  various  kinds,  and  fish  and  grasshoppers.  Their 
vegetable  food  consists  of  herbs,  roots, and  grass  seeds.  The 
root  of  the  Eschholzia  California  is  greatly  prized,  and 
resembles  our  potato.  It  is  roasted  by  being  placed  on  the 


[179] 


le 


of  weeds,  which  are  laid  on  hot  stones  and  covered  with 

giarlio  and  bulbs 


earth*  The  Indians  are  also 
resembling  onions  ... 

*Althou^  California  migiht  at  that  time  have  been  called  a 
Paradise  for  hunters,  the  Indians  were  seldom  good  shots. 
There  was  no  lack  of  game  of  all  kinds  ... 

"I  could  only  account  for  the  Indians'  indifference  to  the  [180] 


hunt  by  the 


that  they  so  easily  obtain  an  aniple  supply  of 


fish  and  fowl;  for  they  did  not  despise  the  flesh  of  the  stag, 
deer,  elk,  antelope,  or  bear;  on  the  contrary,  they  devoured 
it  in  extraordinary  quantities  whenever  it  was  offered  to  them. 

"As  the  Feather  River  Indians  had  lost  so  many  of  their 
women  through  death,  they  had  to  think  of  ways  and  means  for 
replacing  this  loss.  So  they  decided  to  undertake  a  campaign 
against  the  Mountain- Indians .  resolving  to  kill  the  men  oxA 
carry  off  the  women  as  chief  booty.  In  order  to  have  a  motive 
or  pretext  for  an  attack  they  declared  that  the  herdsmen  of 
Cordua  had  stolen  their  cattle.  To  ensure  victory  they  re- 
paired their  bows  and  arrows  and  lances  and  engaged  in 


M'M 
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beforehand.     They  took  a 


[180] 


enemy 


imultauieoui 


highest 


thou^ 


The 


time  I  ever  heard  these  yells  I  happened  to  be  working 


in  the  ^rden,  and  not  knowing  the  significance  of  the  sounds 
I  went  up  a  hill,  from  where  I  saw  to  my  surprise  a  number  of 
naked  Indians  amed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances,  hastening 
in  my  direction.  .  .  Had  I  known  nothing  of  their  projected 
campaign  against  the  Mountain- Indieuis  I  would  have  taken  to 


my  heels,  but  as  it  was  I  remained  under  an  oak  tree,  curious 
to  discover  what  they  were  about.  It  speared  that  they  were 
merely  pursuing  a  wolf,  as  an  exercise  in  running  .  .  . 

"The  ca^tipaign  was  finally  undertaken,  the  Indians  taking   ^^^y 
with  them  some  of  the  uordua  herdsmen,  supplied  with  lassos. 
However,  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  turned  out  a 
for  they  aure  said  to  have  returned  without  a  single  woman. 
Some  of  the  Mi nal- Indians  told  me  that  they  had  approached 
the  first  village  of  the  Mountain- Indians  in  the  evening,  but 
had  deferred  their  attack  until  the  next  morning,  as  a  result 
of  wnich  they  failed  in  their  attack,  as  the  enemy  had  had  time 
to  be  informed  of  their  intention.  Only  one  Mountain- Indian 
was  killed,  and  he  by  my  friend  Seie  ,  who  told  me  that  ^e 
[the  enemy]  was  about  to  kill  him  [Seie],  when  with  great 
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swiftness  he  shot  at  him»  but 


evadea  the  arrow  v/hich  would  [181 


have  hit  him  in  the  eye,  emd  sent  an  arrow  into  his  body,  where- 
upon the  wounded  man  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  backward. 
Seie  then  cut  off  his  head,  and  removed  the  pelican  bones  from 
the  dead  man's  neck,  hanging  them  around  his  own  neck  as  a  war 
trophy.  None  of  the  Valley  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  booty 
also  was  inconsiderable,  viewed  from  the  matrimonial  plans 
which  had  occasioned  the  cangpaign." 

In  the  fell  of  1847  Lienhard  returned  to  Sutters  Fort  and 
was  then  employed  by  Sutter  as  overseer  of  the  building  of  a 
flour  mill  on  the  American  River,  and  the  sawmill  some  50 
miles  farther  on.  In  addition  to  whites,  Lienhard  writes  that 
Sutter  employed  many  Mountain- Indians .  whom  he  obtained  from 
various  chief  who  served  him  as  overseers.  These  Sutter 
flattered  by  calling  them  'Captain*  and  they  received  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  workman,  who  had  to  work  a  couple  of 
weeks  for  a  pair  of  cotton  stockir^s  or  a  cotton  shirt  or  the 
material  for  the  same.  At  one  time  the  wool  weavers  and 
spinners  at  the  Port  were  all  Indians;  also  the  millers, 
bakers,  cooks  and  herdsmen.  In  addition  there  were  about  30 
Indians  who  acted  as  drivers  and  agricultural  workers. 

About  December  1847  Lienhard  was  commissioned  by  the 
Government  to  substitute  for  Sutter,  who  was  the  Grovemment 
Indian  Agent,  in  the  work  of  countir^  the  number  of  Indians 
of  the  various  tribes.  He  says,  "The  result  of  this  count 
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convinced  me  that  the  population  had  consideraibly  decreased,   [201] 
for  I  found  several  completely  deserted  communities,  and  in 
some  villages  or  camping  places  I  found  quantities  of  human 
bones  scattered  on  the  ground  .  •  .  " 


After  the  discovery  of  gold,  Lienhard  went  to  the  region 
about  Coloma.  At  one  time  he  took  with  him  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  says  that  "the  Indians,  most  of  whom  were  gold  diggers,   [256] 
were  glad  to  have  him  in  that  region,  as  they  were  always 
glad  to  buy  sheep*.  Referrir^  to  the  Indian  method  of 
killing  sheep.  Lienhard  writes,  "At  first  I  killed  the  animals 
by  cutting  their  throats ,  but  the  Indians  would  not  have  this , 
and  their  method  was  indeed  much  less  bloody.  Tvi^o  men  held 
the  body  of  the  sheep,  and  a  third  gave  a  quick  twist  to  its 
head,  thereby  breaking  the  spinal  column  and  causing  instan- 
taneous  death  . 


•   • 


"When  eating  [mutton]  they  replaced  on  the  fire  portions 
which  were  not  fully  roasted.  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  see  them  eat  the  skin  which  they  appeared  to  consider  a 
kind  of  delicacy.  The  skin  with  the  attached  wool  ?;as  laid   [257] 
on  the  glowing  coals,  from  which  arose  a  delicious  odor.  In 
a  short  tim.e  the  entire  skin  had  shrivelled  up  to  a  uniform 
mass  which  the  Indians  ate  with  gusto.  The  guts  were  also 
eaten,  the  Indians  holding  them  with  their  toes,  as  well  as 
hands." 
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Lienhard  describes  the  funeral  obsequies  of  two  Indians 
who  were  killed  by  miners  up  the  river  from  his  canip  at  Coloma, 
one  of  the  victims  being  a  chief  and  the  uncle  of  Lienhard's 
Indian  servant  Kdnnock.  He  writes: 

■Hardly  had  night  fallen  when  the  sounds  to  which  I  was 
liar  from  my  garden  in  Minal  were  heard  from  afar,  and  the 
Indians  approached  in  a  torch- light  procession.  It  was  too 
dark  to  distir^ish  whether  they  bore  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
with  them.  My  KOnnock  wanted  to  join  the  mourning  party  and 
to  offer  the  last  honors  to  his  nncle.  I  told  him  to  say  to 
his  relatives  and  friends  that  I  was  very  angry  at  the  deeda 
of  the  white  m.en,  and  that  I  regretted  the  death  of  their 
chief,  but  added  that  if  vengeance  were  taken  on  us,  we  should 
protect  ourselves  in  every  way.  K6*nn6ck,  however,  thought  that 


-  [260] 


we  should  not  be  molested  ...  w, /; 

"When  KonnCck  had  gone,  the  Mogriner  Indians  who  alwayikwentr 
with  Mrr  and  his  landwoman  Mary  also  wanted  to  go,  but  my 
Indian  Aboga  dissuaded  them  sayir^,  'The  people  are  now  excited 
and  wild.  If  a  man  outside  the  tribe  appears  at  the  cremation 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  relatives  should  be  enraged  at 
such  a  person.  I  myself  am  an  Indian  from  this  country,  only 
from  Sacramento  ,  yet  I  do  not  dare  to  go,  for  I  know  how  our 
people  have  acted  under  similar  conditions.  The  people  are 
now  stirred  up  over  everything* 

"  A  fire  was  liehted  in  the  distance,  which  soon  burned 
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brightly  and  was  surrounded  by  dark  forme  whobegaji  individually   [260] 
to  utter  mournir^  sounds,  others  gradually  joined  in  until  at 
lei^th  all  were  contributing  to  the  inharmonious  singing,  weeping, 
and  howlirg,  which  they  accompanied  by  wild  gesticulations,  and 
which  my  dog  answered  with  his  howl,  which  gave  me  the  creeps. 
Gradually  the  noise  became  lowdr  and  nearly  subsided.  Only 
occasional  sounds  were  still  heard  and  the  movements  about  the   C261J 
fire  were  much  quieter.  It  was  as  if  they  had  to  rest  after  * 
their  strenuous  work,  in  order  that  they  might  start  again  later 
with  renewed  vigor.  This  was  indeed  so,  for  gradually,  little  by 
little,  the  same  earsplittirg  shrieking  and  howling  beg^  again, 
mounting  to  the  highest  conceivable  point,  then  sinking  from 
this  uncanny  peak  to  a  horrible  deadly  stillness.  This  went  on 
the  whole  night  long,  and  not  until  morning  did  all  become  quiet, 
when  only  at  intervals  a  sound  could  be  heard,  which  in  a  mild 
tone  of  weeping  seemed  to  give  expression  to  sorrow.  When  the 
wind  blew  the  smoke  our  way  it  brought  an  odor  of  burnt  flesh.  .  . 

■When  the  sun  rose  no  one  could  be  seen  at  the  burial  place, 
but  we  could  still  hear  a  trace  of  weak  mourning  tones,  like 
those  of  a  sick  person.  After  breakfast  I  went  down  and  and 


found  the  brother  of  the  dead 


,  huddled  beside  a  mound 


which  resembled  a  large  molehill.  He  was  very  Aleepy  and  weary 
so  that  at  first  he  did  not  sense  ny  presence,  and  from  time  to 

time  a  sob  escaped  him 

"The  grave  mound  .  .  .  was  about  2  feet  wide  and  was  smoothly 


rounded  off,  with  a  bowl- like  depression  at  the  head  in  which 
beads  made  of  pelican  bones  had  been  carefully  laid." 
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In  the  afternoon  Lienhard  rode  to  the  village  where  the 
murdered  man  had  lived,  but  found  it  deserted. 


[262] 


Lienhard  states  that  the  site  where  Eliza  City  was  founded,  [295] 
on  Feather  River  about  4  miles  above  Haeck  Farm,  where  the 
river  takes  a  big  bend  was  the  site  of  the  foimer  settlement 
of  the  Sisum  Indians. 


Calif omien  --  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  des  Heinrich  Lienhard, 
..  124-5.  156.  162-8.  170,  173.  177-181,  193,  201,  2i>e. 
•7.  260-2,  296,.   Zurich.  1698. 
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My  venereble  Father  Jos^  Senan;     On  the  4th  of  April 
of  this  year,   the  Rev.  Father  Prefect  asked  me  to   inform 
your  Reverence  concerning  the  condition  of  the  gentiles  near 
this  mission  and  their  disposition  to  receive  holy  baptism. 
Complying  with  your  orders,   I  say  frankly  that  they  have 
shown  good  will  toward  the  soldiers  who  at  different  times 
have  been  there;  also  toward  the  Fathers  who  have  gone  there; 
and  even  toward  the  neophytes,  wfco  have  visited  in  the 
Tular  region  on  many  occasions.     Their  good  will  would  prob- 
ably  be  constant  if  it  were  not  that  the  runaway  Indians 
from  the  N  make  them  hostile.     Such  was  the  case  of  the 
last  wanderers  who  came  from  one  of  the  Tulare* ranch eri as 
called  Tache .   I  was  told.     Indians  on  horseback  had  ar- 
rived telling  them  that    the  Fathers  do  nothing  but  kill 
Indians.     Satan  does  all  that   is  possible  to   influence 
more   than  4000  souls  who  could  be  placed  on  the  road  to  sal- 
vation if  a  mission  were  placed  in  the  tular  region.     I 
said  this  to  the  Gov.  J.J.  Arrillaga  several  times,  although 
I  saw  he  was  inclined  to  found  one  along  the  river.     In 
fact  in  spite  of  the  high  opinion  I  had  of  the  said  gen- 
tleman I  asked  him  on  one  occasion  when  he  spoke  to  me,  or 
rather  when  he  asked  what  I   thought  of  new  foundations  in 
the  Tular  region,     Sir,  wfcy  do  you  wish  to  place  a  mission 
where  they  might  not  want  oneV     Is  it  not  for  the  purpose 


ft 
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of  killing  soldiers  and  fathers  and  then  the  conquest  will 
be  taken  away  from  us?    Moreover  there  is  more  reason  that 
those  who  wish  and  those  who  ask  for  one  may  first  of  all 
become  children  of  God,  for   those  who  do  not  desire  a  mis- 
sion and  do  not  ask  for  one,   take  up  arms  against  the  sol- 
diers that  come   to  their  territory.     Father  Pedro  Muiioz, 
Sefior  Moraga  and  myself  can  prove   this.     In  order  that 
your  Reverence  may  give  attention  to  it,   I  shall  place  be- 
fore you  Tirfiat   I  saw  in  the  year  1804  in  the  rancher ia  of  luiiai 
^en   I  went  with  only  two  soldiers  for  escorts. 

I  was  repeatedly  informed  by  the   neophytes  of  the 
neighboring  rancher ias  in  the  Tular  region,  that  the  Tular 
Indians  wished  to  see  me,   that  they  were  friendly,  and  that 
they  wanted  me   to  baptize  their  children. 

At  last  they  told  me   to   come  without  fear  and  I  con- 
fess  I  went  without  permission  from  anyone.     I  went  in  the 
month  of  November  of  said  year.     On  the  3rd  day,  I  arrived 
at  the  first  rancher ia  Bubal,  which  I  named  Le  3alve.     As 
soon  as  they  saw  me,  the  gentiles  knocked  at   some  of  the 
houses  for  the  gentile  women,  and  when  they  saw  that  we 
were  ODming  peacefully,   they  came  out  to  make  a  fire  in  order 
to  warm  up  the  il'ather's  dinner,  which  they  did,  burning 
sticks,  which  they  brought  from  a  distance  of  more  than  8 
leagues.     They  had  to   do  this  vdien  the    Indians  of  the  near 
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villages  gathered  together  for  a  feast.     Neither  did  they 
burn  them  although  it  was  certainly  very  cold  and  within 
a  few  leagues  not   even  a  charaisal  could  be  found.     In  the 
afternoon  those  from  the  heart  of  said  rancheria  came  to 
ask  me  to  go  where  they  were,  saying  that  the  place  I  was 
had  few  people  and  has  no  children  to  be  baptized.     I 
promised  to  go  on  the  following  day,  whidi  I  did.     As  soon 
as  I  arrived,  they  brought  their  little  children  for  me  to 
baptize  and  there  were  many  of  them  so  that  the  two  sol- 
diers The  accompanied  me  said,  "It  is  well."     At  the  best 
there  were  not  less  than  200  children  that  we  have  seen. 
Seeing  such  a  harvest,  your  Reverence  may  imagine  how  hap- 
py I  would  be  on  seeing  so  many  little  children  reach 
Heaven.     But  Satan,  always  the  tempter,  made  it  then  so  that 
not  one  could  be  gained. 

It  happened  that  the  chief  was  not  at   this  place 
(^ich  I  named  La  Dolorosa)  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  call  him  for  I  did  not  dare  to  take   them  without  his 

* 

consent.     A  gentile  was  acting  captain  and  so  I  put  before 
him  the  reason  for  my  visit  vkiioh  was  to  make  of  them  chil- 
dren of  God.     My  proposition  did  not  please  him  and  he  be- 
gan to  challenge   the  soldiers  to  a  fight  in  spite  of  his 
own  poor  arms.     The  poor  fellows  isho  had  given  me   their 
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little  children,  perhaps  frightened,  inarched  sway  in  files, 
and  I  remained  without  anyone. 

This  man's  name  was  Chape.     The  next  day  I  censured 
him  as  much  as  I  could  for  his  wicked  way  of  procedure 
and  although  I  was  tempted  to  order  him  punished,   thanks  be 
to  God,  I  contented  myself  with  the  ahove     saying,  thinking 
that  one  of  the  soldiers  was  the  one  in  charge  of  the  es~ 
cort,  and  that  the  Father  and  soldiers  must  hope  for  a  just 
reprimand  in  case  that  we  are  the   injured,   and  1  abandoned 
my  undertaking  ^ich  was  not  to  return  home  without  visit- 
ing the  other  rancherias  and  to  bring  back  as  many  little 
boys  as  they  could  give  me.     Finally  I  returned  home  entire- 
ly disconsolate  for  having  lost,  on  account  of  a  malicious 
fellow,  such  a  harvest  for  Heaven.       I  note  that   this  person 
was   taken  to  Monterey  and  that  he   has  repented  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  believe  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  ones  to 
receive  the  salutary  waters  of  baptism. 

Martin.  Fr.  Juan.^  Visita  a  los  gentiles  ^^l^relto-s.  1804, 
Arcfi.  Sta.   Barbara,  Vol.  vl.  pp.  85-9,  Bancroft  Library. 
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BXPEDITIONS  TO  RANCHBHAS  OP  TULARE  LAKE  REGION.  1815 


The  following  are  translations  of  diaries  kept  by 
Sergeants  Juan  de  Ortega  and  Jose  Dolores  Pico,  comnanders 
of  two  expeditions  sent  out  in  Norember  1815  from  the  Mission 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  and  San  Miguel  to  look  for  runaway  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  Lake  and  Kings  Riyer. 

•    The  expedition  visited  the  rancherias  of  Bubal , 
,     iShfiJlSIIL,  ^^hfilfim,   Chojmoct ,   Copicha  or  Cnpicha, 
Qmnilchig,  Mfilia,  Nopchenchflg ,  Nototonto,  Tache .  and  T&pfi.. 

The  diaries  are  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Ortega 
to  Governor  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  dated  San  Juan  Bautista, 
December  3,  1815,  and  reporting  his  part  of  the  expedition  be- 
fore he  joined  Pico. 

■ 

The  translations  are  from  original  MSS  in  the  Hunting- 
ton Collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 


Ortega,  Juan  de,  Diario  que  forma  el  sargento  .  .  .  Don  Juan  de 
Ortega  segun  los  si  ties  que   por  orden  del  Senor  Govor.  se  me 
mando  registrar  contando  desae  el  dia^  4  de  Noviembre  hasta  el 
dia  que  se  junto  con  el  sargento  Jose  Dolores  Pico  en  el  Rio 
de  Reyes.  MS  1815. 

Pico,  Jose  Dolores,  Diario  que  forma  el  sargento  Jose  Dolores  Pico 

Sor  orden  del  Senor  Govor.  Don  Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola  desde  el 
ia  tres  de  Noviembre  del  ano  de  1815,. 

Letter:  Juan  de  Ortega  to  Gov.  Tente  Gonl.  y  Govor.  Don  Pablo 
Vicente  de  Sola. 
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Diary  kept  by  Sergeant  Juan  de  Ortega,     according 
to  the  sites     explored  urder  the  order  of  the  Senor  Governor, 
from  the  4th  day  of  November  to  the  day  he  joined  Sergeant 


Jose  Dolores  Pico  on  Kings  River. 


[In  1815] 


November  4. — Ahout  10  o'clock  at  night  I  reached 
the  Mission  of  San  Miguel  with  a  party  of  15  men,  ^ich 
on  the  same  night  united  with  a  party  the  same  size  from 
Monterey. 

November  5. — Today  I  set  out  from  this  mission 
accompanied  "by  theRev.  Father  Juan  Gabot,   together  with 
the  aforOTientioned  party.     We  passed  the  night  at  the 
place  of  Gholar^. 

November  6. — Vie  spent  all  day  in  this  place 
resting  the  horses. 

November  7. — We  started  out  at  daybreak  and  went 
to  spend   the  night  at  Chen  em,  remained  here  until  the 
sunset  of  the  8th,  traveling  all  night   in  order  not   to  be 
seen  by  the  Indians;  as  we  were  on  the  plain  of  the  Tular, 
end  as  it  was  a  country  without  trail  or  road,   the  guide 
and  all  of  us  lost  our  way  without  knowing  where  we  were. 
But   on  sending  Captain  Juan  Arroyo  and  another  soldier  with 
the  guide  to  explore,  they  returned  after  a  long  time  with 
the  news  that  we  were  near  Kings  River.     I  at  once  ordered 
the  men  to  spur  on  their  horses,  and  even  with  that  we  did 
not  reach  the  crossir^  of  the  river  until  daybreak. 
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November  8. — Knowing  it  was  fruitless  to  fall  upon 
the  rancheria  of  l&shs.  on  this  day  as  the  sun  was  already 
up,  I  decided  to  remain  all  day,  hidden  in  a  "bend 
made  "by  the  river,   and  "by  good  fortune  they  seized  two 
old  Indians  who  came   to  fish,  and  were  returning  to   their 
rancheria  of  Tache.       They  told  us  i;*iere  we  were.     On  the 
same  afternoon  at  sunset  I  decided  to  send  two  men  on  horse- 
back,  hidden  in  the  winding  of  the  river,  to  stop  these 
Indians  #10  were  going  to  their  rancheria.     After  a  little 
two   Indians  appeared  "before  them  on  horse"back  "by  the   same 
plain  of  the  river,  with  their  beasts  in  sight,  and  one  of 
them  loaded  with  fish,  vhich  they  were  carrying  in  this  way 
to   their  rancheria,  but  seeing  that  they  were  to  be  attacked 
by  the  soldiers  they  abandoned  horses  and  saddl®,,  and  swam 
across  the   river,  and  because  of  tije  darkness  of  the  night , 
the  river,   the   tule,  and  the   forest,  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  them.     The  soldier  Martin  Ilibera  knew  from  the 
saddle  that  it  beloi^ed  to  the  runaway     Indian  Antonio, 
from  the  Mission  of  La  Sole  dad. 

< 

November  10. — At  daybreak  I  fell  upon  the  rancheria 

of  Tache       (although  very  low-spirited  over  the  news  which 

I  suspected  the   two  fugitive  Indians  gave  them  in  the  night). 

And  in  truth  I  found  the  rancheria  without  people,  and 

at  a  distance  of  100  varas. 
after  going  a  little  way  met  three  armed  Indians/     I  spoke 

to   them  through  the  interpreter.     The  answer  that  they  gave 

us  was  that  they  were  afraid,  and  hid  within  the  tule  of 

the  lake  here.     I  stayed  here  until  about  nine  o'clock  in 
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the  mornii^  calling  to  them,   the  Father  joining  in  with  me, 
so  that  finally  some  8  or  9  appeared  unaimed,  "but  keeping 
within  the  lake  and  tule,  no  urgency  availing  to  bring  them 
out,  for  they   told  us  that  all  their  people  were  hidden 
in  the  marsh,  frightened  because  the  fugitive  Indians  and 
other  run-away  Christian  Indians  from  La  Soledad  had  told 
them  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them  all  at  the  point  of 
the  lance.     Three  horses  were  found  here,  one  from  San  Miguel 
and  two  from  La  Soledad,  which  the  runaway  Indians  had. 
These  Indians   informed  us  that  the  Indian  Antonio  with  his 
companions  the  preceding  night  had  taken  the  road  for  the 
rancheria  of  Notonto  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  our 
visit  to  this  rancheria,  so  that  we  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  a  large  number  of   these  prisoners.     But  it  was  a 
mistake,  for  we  arrived  shortly  before  sunset  at  this 
rancheria  aid  were  received  with  much  friendliness  by  the 
Indians,  who  set  out  to  receive  us  on  the  read,   telling  us 
of   their  poverty,  and  that  these  two  fugitives  had  not  arrived 
there.     Then  the  father  and  some  soldiers  dismounted  and 
visited  the  rancheria.     We  "ithdrew  a  little   distance  from 
it  and  camped  about  a  gun-shot  away,  where  the  Indians  came 
to  serve  the  troop  bringing  wood  and  water. 

November  11.— At  daybreak  the  Indians  came  back 
and  took  leave  of  us  with  much  courtesy,   taking  us  on   the 
road  to  the  randieria  of  liilamfi.,  vAiere  we  arrived  at  sunset. 
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We  found  this  rancheria  greatly  scattered  iDecause  of   the 
great  mortality  that  there  was  there  and  the  famine  ^ich 
had  "been  predicted.     But  they  received  us  with  much  pleasure, 
giving  us  their  unfortunates,  and   the  Father  succeeded     in 
"baptizing  4  women  who  were  very  old  and  dying. 

November  12.— -Y/e  set  out   in  search  of  the  rancheria 
of  Qhoynoct.     It  took  us  almost  all  day  before  we  were  able  to 
locate  it ,  finding  it  in  the   same  way  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  preceding  one.     From  here  we  went  to  spend 
the  night  up  the  river    of     San  Gabriel. 

November  13.— We  set  out  to  pass  the  ni^ht  at  the 

crossing  of  this  river. 

November  14.~~We  took  the  road  for  the  rancheria  of 
^^ —  and  a  half 

Sumtache.   and  after  we  had  gone  about  a  league/ within  the  tule 

by  a  narrow  path,  we  came  to   the  randieria  with  from  20  to  30 
armed  men  on  the  other  side  of  an  am  of  the  lake.     After  we 
had  spoken  with   them  and  told   them  why  we  had  come,  they  dis- 
armed themselves  and  several  of   them  came   to  where  we  were. 
Reproached  because  they  received  the  troop  in  this  way,   they 
answered  that  they  were  afraid  because  the  run-away  Indians 
from  La  Sole dad  had  told  them  that  the  people  from  La  Sole dad 
were  coming  to  kill  them  all.     The  Father  asked  them  where   the 
4  Indians  were  who  set  out  from  his  mission  to  run  away  to  this 
rancheria.     They  answered  that  two  of  them  had  gone   to   the  ran- 
cheria of  Buval  to  unite  with  the  Christians  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go   there,  and  so   it  proved,  and  that  the  other  two 
iiad  gone   the  preceding  week  to  the  rancheria  of  Tulamne  to   the 
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south.     After  instructing  them  concerning  the  order  of  the 
Senor  Governor  that  they  were  not  to  take  in  any  runaways 
whatever,  we  went  on  our  way  to  the  rancheria  of  Mial, 
v^ere  we  arrived  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  hecause  they  had 
moved  from  their  regular  site  and   the  guide  did  not  know  it. 
Y/e  were  received  here  with  as  much  pleasure  as  at   the   former 


rancherias. 
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.—At  dayhreak  we  set  out  on  our  way 
to  unite  with  the  party  of  Sergeant  Dolores  Pico,  and  accom- 
plished it  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.     On  all  our  way  we 
did  not  find  any  horses  slaughtered  hy  the   Indians,  or  wrong 
intent  on  their  part,  except  for  the  fear  which  the  runaway 
Indians  from  Soledad  had  inspired  in  the  rancherias  of  Tashe. 
and  SjffilLasha.     I  omitted  to  mention  that  in  the  rancheria  of 
Tache  the  Father  baptized  a  single  man  whom,       overcome  with 
leprosy  and  sickness,  we  found  in  this  rancheria. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  expedition,  until  December  2, 
I  joined  in  the  diary  #iich  Sergeant  Dolores  Pico  kept,  he- 
cause  there  was  nothing  else  to  add. 

Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  December  2,  1815. 

[Signed]     JUan  de  Ortega 
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Diary  kept  hj   Sergeant  Jose  Dolores  Pico  ty  order 
of  Senor  Governor  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola  from  November  3, 


1815. 


rancho  of  Real 


Noveirber  3.-^1  set  out  from  the  Presidio  for  the 

,  where  I  joined  the  troop  under 


my  command.     Nothing  of  importance  happened  today 


er  4' 


and  arms,  and  at  5  o»clock  in  the  afternoon  set  out  on  my  march 
traveling  toward  the  place  of  the  AuaSLimagL,  and  at  about  7 
,o»clock  at  night  I  arrived  with  a  soldier     at    the  Mission  of 
San  Juan,  #iere  I  found  the  Rev.  Father  Jaime  Escude.     and 
reviewing  the  troop  which  was  to  set  out  with  me  from  this 
mission,  we  set  out  on  our  way,   the  Father  with  us,  at  a  quarter 
past   twelve  at  night.     We  overtook  the  other  troop  in  the 
Arroyo  of  San  Benito  at  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  without 


incident. 


pvfimber  5. —We  went  on  our  way  toward  the  place 


cited.  .     There  I  found  the  citizens  Cornelio  Lucas     Altamira, 
Manuel  Pinto,  and  Quintin  Ortega,  all  with  ams  and  horses. 
I  remained  here  the   rest  of   the  day.   .   . 

I^QVfiTnber  6.— We  set  out  from  this  place  at  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  going  toward  the  east,  and  at  about  7 
o'clock  at  night  reached  the  place  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  which 
is  at  the   foot  of  the  range  at  the  edge  of   the  valley  of  Tulares 
Here  we  passed  the  night  without  event. 
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Novftgber  7.— In  the  morning  I  again  reviewed     . 
the  troop  and  the  munitions,  and  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  set  out  traveling  toward  the  east,  and  at  12 
o»clock  at  night  reached  the  (Eulares  at  the  arroyo  called 
San  Jose,   n^ere  we  crossed,  remaining  there  through  the  night 
until  it  was  time^  to  fall  upon  the  rancheria  of  the  CMnachfiS 

Wnvfttnher  8.—  At  ahout  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 


set  out  from  this  place  and  fell  upon  this  rancheria  at  4  o'clock. 
Sixty-six  Indians,  gentiles  and  Christians,  men  and  women,  were, 
captured.     Of  them  we  released  4  men  and  12  old  women.     The 
greater  part  of  these  people  had  gone  away  hecause  this  ran- 
cheria was  in  a  poor  place,     le  found  here  9  horses  alive  and 
5  dead.     There  was  not  much  time  and  the  Father  baptized  a 
little  girl  who  was  dying  to  vhom  he  gave  the  name  of  Severe. 
These  people  informed y that  about  4  leagues  up  the  San  Joaquin 


there  were  many  horses,  and  that  the  Christian  runaways  JTsto, 
Damian.  Severo  and  Pedro  Pablo  were  there.     I  sent  Captain     ■ 
Juares  with  14  men  to  seize  these  Christians  and  gentiles  and 
to  bring  back  the  horses  ^Ahich  they  said  were  there.     Finding 
the  rarcheria  they  went  in,  but   it  had  no  people.     Only  the 
diief  aid  4  of  his   companions  remained.     The  captain  charged 
him  with  the  Christians  and  horses  that  were  there,   to  which 
he  responded  that  all  his  people  and  all  the   Christians  as  soon 
as  they  heard  the  news  of   the  troop  that  went  to   the  other 
rancheria. had  departed  for   the  tule,     and  that  he  alone  with 
these  others  remained.     That  he  had  an  idea  thatttieyhad  taken 
the  horses  with  them  to   the  edge  of  this  tule.,  and  that  there 
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were  two  who  would  go  to  bring  them  "back.     This  he  did,  and 
74ien  he  returned  the  captain  told  him  to  call  his  people 
with  determination  and  to  apprehend  them  so  that  they  would 
help  to  catch  the  Christians.     He  said  that  he  was  going  to 
bring   them,  and  he  went  away  with  the  two  ^o  had  gone  before, 
and  did  not  return,  although  they  waited  for  a  long  time. 
Vftien  he  saw  that  they  were  not  coming  back,   they  returned 
and  gave  me   the  news.     We  started  to  this  same  place  of  San 
Jose.     Here  I  consulted  with   the  captains  and  decided  not    to 


attack   the  rancheria  of  M 


which  was  in  the  tulare,and  very 


restless  we  returned  without  incident. 

November  9. — This  morning  I  ordered  Captain  Castillo 
to  conduct  to   the  Presidio  54  Indians,   including  gentiles  and 
Christians,   and  then  having  started  out  I  took  the  road  to 
the   scuth,  setting  out  through  the   tule ,  and  having  traveled 
on  the  edge  of  this  tule  for  about  8  leagues,   I  turned  toward 
the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  in  an  easterly  direction.     I  reached  this 
river  at  about  6  in  the  afternoon,  ani   they  told  me  that  on  the 
other  side  armed  gentiles  were  passing.     I  immediately  sent 
Juares  with  people  across  to  reconnoiter,  and   the  gentiles 
seeing  the  soldiers,  crossed  the   river,  went  back   to  their 
rancheria  which  was  near,  and  began  to  shoot  without  finding 
out   anything  more.     Seeing  this  I  ordered  the  captain  to   fire 
upon  them  killing  two,  at   the  same   time   assisted  by  the  rest  of 
the  troop.     They  withdrew  some^iat  to  the  wood  and  I  ordered  a 
circle  made  with  the  troops  and  horses,  and  ordered  them  to 


move  again,  and  after  a  short  ocripultation  with  the  captains 


we 
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agreed  to  withdraw  until  another  day  to  p.  f^i stance  of  two 
leagues  to  rest  and   to  pass  the  night. 

Novemher  lO. — At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of   this 
day  the  soldier  Mariano  Soheranes -informed  me   that  he  went  for 
a  walk  and  that  near  the  camp  he  saw  a  fire  in  a  wood.     I 
ordered  the  soldier  Archuleta  to  go  out  to  reconnoiter  and  he 
returned  telling  me  that  the  fire  was  ahout  a  gun-shot  away, 
and  that  it  was  probably  that  of  the  gentiles  of  the  day  before 
who  wanted  to  attack  us  in  the  early  morning.     I  gave  orders  to 
the  sentinels  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  at  "^  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  prdered  two  men  to  reconnoiter  the  place  where  the 
fire  was,  and  as  soon  as  they  approached  they  were  met  by  the 
gentiles  who  were  already  coming  upon  us  at  the  camp,  and 
they  shot   at  them  first.     At  this  we  heard  the  cry  that  they 
made.     1  hastened  with  the  troop,  .sending  them  forward  vitiere 
they  formed  in  flank.     I  called  to  the   interpreter  to  ask     them 
what  they  wanted  and  they  answered,  to  fight,   and  though  they 
were   told    at     the  wish  of  the  chief  that   there  was  no  darker 
for  them,   it  had  no  effect  and   they  began  to  fight.     Seeing 
this,   I  ordered  them  to  fire,   and  withdrawing  in  the  same  wood, 
I  ordered  the  troop  to   follow,  and  Mihen  they  were  upon  them 
they  killed  3  and  caught  one  alive.     Among   the  dead  there  was 
one  Christian  from  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  who  had  led  the 


horse  thieves. 


Of  those  who  escaped  some  were  known 


to  have  been  wounded  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood 
that  I  saw  by  the  river,  and  I  was  certain  that  they  would  die 


iiiSjss! 


This  action  finished,   I  ordered  Captain  Juares 
?dth  10  men  to  go  to  reconnoiter  this  rancheria  named  Gopicha 
to  see  if  there  were  any  horses.     He  brought  "back  one  and  also 
two  gentiles  who  were  of  those  vdio  had  taken  part  in  the 
action,  and  both  confessed  that  they  had  been  following  us 
up  to  that  place  for  the  J)urpose  of  killing  us,  and   that  the 
dead  Christian  was  the  one  i/^o  planned  this.     In  the  night 
they  shot   some  arrows  but  did  not  harm  us.     In  this  action 
there  was  no  incident  except  that  the  soldier  Juan  Espinosa 
received  an  arrow  between  his  jacket  and  skin,  but  it  did  not 
harm  him.     At  eleven  o* clock  on  that  day  we  took  the  road  to 
the  south,  inclined  a  little  to   the  east,  and  at  a  distance 
of  8  leagues  11  beasts  were   found  belonging  to   the  rancheria  of 
Tape  which  was  in  the  same  plain  of  the  river  within  the  wood, 
and   these  were  caught,  leaving  the  rancheria  for  the  return, 
as  it  was  already  afternoon.     After  about  4  leagues  wo  reached 
the   junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  San  Jose  rivers  vvhere  we 
spent   the  night,     one  horse  being  worn  out  and  useless  from 
the   journey.     Here  we  camped  without  incident. 

November  11^. — At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we   took 
the  direction  of  the  preceding  day  by  San  Jose  River,   and 
after  4  leagues  we  crossed  it.     \?e   traveled  to  the   east  to 
avoid  some  bad  crossings  and  after  a  league   took  the  same 
direction,   and  camped  9  leagues  away  on  the  same   shore,  having 
left  on  the   road  a  horse  worn  out  and  useless  and  a  filly 
from  those  we  had  captured  from  the  gentiles.     Here  we  camped 

i 

without  event. 
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November  12.— At  five  o'clock  ofi  the  same  morning 
we  started  in  the  same  direction,   and  after  10  leagues  we 
found  a  large  "burned  area  where  there  were  some  gentiles, 
and  as  soon  as  we  saw  them  we  tried  to  catch  them,  and  as 
soon  as  they  saw  us  they  presented  themselves  without  any 
malice.       They  infomed  us  that  the  troop  which  accompanied 
Don  Juan  Ortepa  had  heen  seen  the  day  before  on  Kings  River. 
I  told  them  to  take  us   there,  which  they  did,  finding  on  the 
two-ir  fwn  -rnnnhftrins  of   thesc  Same  peODle  called  Gufnilchig.* 


who  showed  themselves  to  he  kindly  disposed.     I  made  them 
understand  that  our  great  chief  who  governed  us  wanted  them 
all  to  he  happy,   to  let  the  troops  pass  safely,   and  not   to 
hide  Christians  or  horses  in  their  rancher ias,  for  this  chief 
forhade  it.     "We  crossed  the  river  where  we  found  the  trail  of 
the  cited  troop,  and  after  following  it  ahout  a  league  we, 

camped  without  event. 

NnvfiTnber  13.--.    .   .  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
took  the  road  to  the   south  and  after  4  leagues  made  camp. 

^ovemhe 


place.  /T&rtroop  arrived  after  watering  the  beasts  at  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  horses  very  much  worn  out, 
and  3  leagues  away  they  had  left  7  tired  beasts. 

November  16.— They  brought  in  the  7  exhausted. 


beasts  so  that  we  had  to  put  off  our  departure  until  the 

* 

following  day. 

November  17.— At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 


out  from  this  place  and  returning  by  the  same  road  visited  in 


■■■'■•  w/i:^*i1 


passing  the  rancheria  of  No  to  to  ^  ^ere  we  were  received  with 
much  friendliness,   and  having  told  them  the  story  which  we  did 
to  the  Gumilchifl,  at  a  distance  of  2  leagues  we  crossed  the 
river  toward  the  west  where  we  spent  the  night  without  event. 

November  18. — Today  we  kept  on  in  the  same  direction 
a  little  to  the  northwest.     We  wanted  to  visit  in  passing 
the  rancherias  that  we  had  seen  before,  wiio  having  caught 
sight  of  the  troop  had  gone  away,   and  though  we  called  to   them 
throu^  the  interpreter  they  did  not  come.     We  took  another 
road  coming  to  sleep  at  a  marshy  place  wiiich  there  was  near 
the   edge  of  the   tule ,   to  viiich  we  gave  the  name   of  San  Pablo.- 
Here  we  passed  the  night  without  event. 

November  19. --We  set  out  from  this  place  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  attack  a  rancheria  that  the  guides  said 
was  in  the  plain  of  San  Joaquin  River,  and  when  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  were  near,  we  waited  for  daylight  to  attack  it,  and 
recovered  the  two  beasts  which  had  previously  been  left  exhausted  on 
the  same  spot,  without  event. 

November  20. — At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  traveled  to  the  cited  river  in  search  of  the  rancheria 
vhich  the  guide  spoke  of,  and  having  reached  it  asked  this 
guide  vihere  the  rancheria  was.     He  said  it  was  far  away,  but 
that  we  would  reach  it  at  sunset.     T/e  asked  him  why  he  had 
deceived  us  and  he  answered  because  he  was  afraid  and  asking 
him  again,  he  said  that  the   rancheria  of  Tapee  was  the  one 
which  was  on  that  road.     But   as  it  was  afternoon  we  determined 


to  guard  the  horses  that  were  left  with  10  soldiers   n 
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We  asked  the  guide  where  the  ford  was  so  that  we 
could  join  with   the  rest  of   the  troop  and   the  horses,  but 
we  did  not   find  it  hecause  the  guide  had  deceived  us,  and  we 
slept  at  the  junction  of  the   two  rivers  San  Jose  and  San  Joaquin, 
ahout  a  league  away  from  each. 

Novenber  21. —At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we   joined 
the  troop  and  the  horses,  killing  on  the  way  two  deer  which 
served  for  the  troop  who  had  been  without  food.     We  passed 
the  day  determined  to  attack  the  rancheria  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  which  we  did  not  do,  because  the  horses  made  a 
great  stanpede  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  night,  so  that  with 
all  the  troop  mounted  it  was  not  possible   to  catch    them  because 
they  were  divided  into  several  lots,  and  several  of  the  beasts 
were  lost.     With  this  event  the  Christian  Indian  from  Santa 
Cruz  deserted,  lidio  accompanied  us  to  Kings  Eiver,  for  seeing 
him  so  faithful  he  had  been  unfettered  so  that  he  could  endure 

the  jouBney  better. 

November  22. —In  the  morning  the  beasts  were  counted 
and  65  were  found  lacking.     The  captains  Francisco  Juares, 
Antonio  Olibera,  Juan  Arroyo,  and  the  trusted  Jose  Yillav9 
were  immediately  ordered  to  take  10  men  each  (except  Olibera 
who  had  4)  and  to  scatter  in  several  directions.     They  found 
38  beasts.     Juares  found  these  toward  the  east,  killing  a 
horse  that  was  exhausted.     Arroyo  who  went   to   the   south 
brought  news     that  the  trail  was  on  the   road  to  the  entrance 
to  La  Soledad,  and  it  being  afternoon  he  returned. 
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Yillav?     who  went  to   the  north  "brought  news  that  about  a 
league  and   a  half  away  was  a  rancheria,   and  near  it  an 
animal  belonging  to  those  we  had  lost  that  night.     That  he 
had  seen  tiie  tracks  of   the  horses  who  stopped  to  drink  water; 
that  no  sooner  had  he  come   out  from  the  '.vood  than  he  saw 
some  old  men    fliho  were  going  into  the  wood,  and  they  did  not 
bring  away  the  beast  for  fear  of  being  seen  by  these  old  men, 
frow  wjiom  they  were  partly  hidden.     Olibera  did  not  bring  back 
any  news.     It  was  decided  to  attack  the  rancheria  at  daybreak 
if  there  should  be  any  people  remaining  in  it. 

Novenfaer  23. — Today  we  set  out  for  the  cited  rancheria 
which  according  to  information  given  us  by  the  gentile  prisoners 

« 

was  that  of  Tapee  and  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They 
seized  three  old  gentile  men  and  a  Christian  man  from  Santa 
Cruz  and  8  old  women.  Here  we  found  238  beasts  killed  not  long 
ago,  much  dry  meat,  16  live  beasts  including  mares  and  tame 
horses,  two  pierced  with  arrows  and  others  ill-treated.  The 
most  of  these  horses  belonged  to  San  Juan  Mission.  I  asked   "^ 
these  gentiles  where  were  the  people  from  that  rancheria  who 
first  observed  us  down  the  river  together  with  the  other  three 
who  knew  we  were  going  in  search  of  them.  They  answered  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  mountains  and  that  a  few  of  the  people 
were  in  front  of  the  rancheria  in  a  forest.  The  troop  went 
away  on  foot  in  search  of  them  and  found  no  one.  The  missionary 
was  certain  and  after  punishing  the  old  ones,  they  set  out. 
It  was  decided  that  Capt.  Arroyo  should  immediately  go  on  the 
trail  that  we  had  left  the  day  before  taking  10  men,  each  with 
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two  tea«t8.  ani  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  return  -xth 
the  horses  or  without  them.  Here  the  troop  was  supplied  by  the 
gentiles  with  some  dry  fish  (although  poor)  and  some  rice  and 
with  what  they  had  we  passed  the  two  days  here  without  event. 

Hfis._2i.  Capt.  Arroyo  cam.  hack  at  4  in  the  afternoon  with 

the  news  that  the  horses  had  gone  on  to  San  Luia  Gonzaga  and  we 

determined  to  go  on  our  way  without  event. 


Nov.  25, 


Q^picha. 


We 


found  it  uninhabited.  (It  is  in  the  same  plain  of  San  Joaquin 

le  got  information  from  the  gentiles 


y^T.  Tecolotfl. 


that  we  carried  with  us  and  they  told  us  they  had  moved  to  the 
mountains.  He  crossed  the  river  to  the  west  from  where  Captain 
Arroyo  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  trail  he  had  left  the  day 
before,  being  told  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  us  and  taking 
with  him  4  men  aM  2  vaqueros,  who  were  going  with  supplies  to 
San  Luis  Gonzaga  as  usual  until  they  found  the  track  that  led 
them  to  Uanuel  Butron  who  was  coming  as  far  as  this  place 
bringing  with  him  a  sack  of  pinole  which  he  had  kept  guarded 
there  and  two  from  the  priest.  At  7  in  the  morning  Arroyo  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  he  had  found  the  trail  of  Butron. 
Several  of  the  soldiers  were  sick  .  .  .  Today  they  caught  6  elk 
and  fed  the  troop  with  them.  Tonight  it  rained  and  we  stayed 
in  the  Arroyo  of  San  Jose  without  event. 

llat._2£.  Today  the  soldiers  Gabriel  Espinosa  and  Jose 
Avellanes  were  sick  and  the  sick  ones  of  the  day  before  were 
better.  They  caught  3  elk  which  served  them  for  food.  At 
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about  9  o'clock  at  night  a  man  who  separated  himself  from  the 
troop  and  went  a  short  distance  reported  that  Butron  followed 
the  trail  of  the  horses  as  far  as  the  hill.  At  about  8  o'clock 
at  night,  when  Joaquin  Juarez  and  Capt.  Arroyo  were  sentinels 
in  the  camp  a  gentile  gnawed  the  rope  with  which  he  was  tied 
and  got  free.  Capt.  Juarez  cried  that  the  prisoner  was  getting 
away.  The  troop  ran  to  the  little  tule  that  there  was  in  front 
of  us,  but  could  not  find  him.  The  captain  and  soldier  whose 
fault  it  was  were  put  under  guard  with  the  horses  until  further 
orders.  And  there  was  no  further  event.  , 

Nov.  27.   It  was  decided  to  fall  upon  the  rancheria  of 
l^lijoi^  leaving  15  soldiers,  2  captains  and  10  vaqueros  with  the 
horses.  We  set  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  rain. 
We  traveled  also  to  tte  north  and  arriving  at  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  entered  the  rancheria  of  Qheneche  which  was  uninhabited. 
We  went  down  the  river  and  after  about  3  leagues  we  came  upon 
tracks  of  people  on  foot  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  A  captain 
with  4  soldiers  went  to  examine  this  place  and  in  the  middle 
they  found  an  old  blind  man  and  an  old  woman.  They  came  to 
report  this  and  were  sent  back  to  see  if  we  could  get  informa- 
tion  from  them,  but  they  could  not  find  them.  We  spent  the 
night  here  without  incident  but  very  uncomfortable  because  of 
the  rain  to  vAiich  we  had  been  exposed  in  the  afternoon. 

Nov.  28.  In  the  morning  of  this  day  we  started  out  in 
the  same  direction  and  after  about  half  a  league  came  to  the 
rancheria  of  the  Cheneches.  which  was  found  with  two  women, 
it  being  perceived  that  the  rest  of  the  people  had  seen  us  and 
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gone  away.     We  followed  their  track  in  the  same  direction 
which  led  us  through  woods  and  tulares,  but  could  not  find 
anyone.     After  about  2  leagues  we  reached  the   junction  of  the 
Mariposas  with  this  river.     The  guide  that  we  took  with  us  who 
was  from  this  rancheria  had  previously  told  us  that  he  knew 
the  rancheria  of  MeiJJl  and  ^en  he  was  there  said  he  did  not 
know  where  it  was,  and  if  he  did  know  that  those  were  their 
lairis,  we  could  ourselves  look  for  the  rancheria.     It  was 
ordered  to  give  him  10  lashes  and  while  this  was  happening, 
the  soldiers  saw  some  gentiles  who  were  going  up  river  from 
Las  Mariposas.  and  the  troop  separating  in  several  directions 
we  succeeded  in  capturing  2  Christians  from  Santa  Cruz  and  3 
gentiles  who  took  us  to  the  rancheria,  first  finding  a  hut 
of  these  same  people,  but  without  being  able  to  seize  any. 
The  rancheria  was  about  3  leagues  to  the  west,  but  after  we 
had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  we  were  told  that  it 
was  behind  us,  and  as  we  found  that  we  had  passed  within  a 
gunshot  of  the  trail  to  it.  we  knew  that  they  had  purposely 
deceived  us,  giving  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
Here  we  found  two  horses  ani  the  tracks  of  a  few.     (According 
to  the  tracks  which  were  observed  this  rancheria  did  not  have 
so  many  horses  for  it  was  known  that  where  the  gentiles  had 
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these  places).  From  here  we  returned  to  the  Arroyo  of  Santa  Rita, 
where  Capt.  Juarez  with  6  soldiers  was  sent  to  join  the  other 
troop  taking  the  horses  on  the  following  day  to  San  Luis  Gonzaga. 
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Here  except  for  the  rain  without  event. 

Nov.  29.  We  set  out  -for  San  Luis  Gonzaga  in  the  rain 
at  atout  2  in  the  afternoon  and  Captain  Juarez  at  ahout  5, 
leaving  14  exhausted  beasts  of  those  recovered  in  the  tula res 
fhich  they  killed. 

Nov.  3Q.  We  set  out  from  this  place  at  about  6  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  at  Los  Ausaymas  at  about  5  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  in  this  neighborhood  78  beasts, most  of  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  tulares  and  were  killed,  and  the  others 
arrived  at  the  place  with  some  difficulty  at  8  o'clock  at 
night  without  further  event. 

ir  ■ 

Dec.  1.  We  remained  in  this  place  without  incident  to 


rest  our  horses. 

Dec.  2.  We  arrived  at  the 


ion  of  San  Juan  with  10 


sick  soldiers,  without  further  event. 

Dec.  3.  By  daybreak  they  felt  better  and  we  continued 
our  march  to  the  Presidio,  sending  9  prisoners  to  their  desti- 
nation under  the  guard  of  soldiers. 
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Governor  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola: 

( 

I  herewith  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  diary  #iich  I 
kept  from  Nov.  4   when  I  arrived  at  San  Miguel  to  the   15th  of 
the  next  month  when  I  joined  Sergeant  Pico,   from  which  time   I 
refer  to  the  diary  kept  by  this  Sergeant,  in  order  not  to  leave 
out  or  to   repeat  anything.  ' 

According  to  the   instruction  which  it  has  pleased  you  to 
send  me,   I  may  say  that   the   last  rancher ia  visited  was   to  be 
that  of  the  Notontos  but  I  saw  that   it   would  have  to  be  one  of 
the  first  because  they  had  received  information  from  the  gen- 
tile  Indians  of  Tachft — the  tuo  runaway  Indians,  Antonio  and 
another  Christian  from  Soledad  having  passed  this  way  as  cited 
in  the  diary  under  date  of  November  9..     In  the  other  rancherias 
I  found  no  trouble  except  that   in  T»n.ha  and  Simtachft  I  was  in- 
sulted by  the   Christians  from  the  fear  ^ich  the  soldiers  had 
inspired  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them. 

In  the  rancher i a  of  Tache  3  beasts  were  found,  one  from 
San  Miguel  and  one  from  Soledad.   .   . 

At  the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  San  Jose  rivers 
where   I  went  on  the   Slst,  at  night  there  was  a  stampede  of 
horses  which  it  was  not  possible    to  prevent  with  all  the  troop 
because  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.   sBut  after  they  had  con- 
trolled most  of  them,  the  next  day  at  daybreak,   they  were 
counted  and  65  found  missing.     I  at  once  sent  three  parties 
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in  different  directions.     And  the  Capt.   Francisco  Juarez 
brou^t  back  28  which  he  found  at  a  distance  of  6  leagues  to 
the  south.     There  were  27  lacking  which   the  other   two  parties 
did  not  find  throughout  the  day.     The  following  day  I  sent 
Capt.  Intonio  Olivira  of  my  company,  in  other  directions  and 
Jose  Villavicencio  in  charge  with  directions  to  both  parties 
to  follow  the  tracks  with  all  perseverance  until  they  found 
the  beasts.     And  at  ni^t  they  returned  saying  that   they  could 
not   find  the  trail.     Seeing  this   I  determined  to  set  out  from 
this  junction  to  attack  the  rancheria  of  Tapa.     and  did  so, 
finding  in  it  a  large  number  of  horses  killed  not  long  since 
and  accordir^   to  my  count  there  were  136  head,  and  many  old 
tracks,  so  that  all  together  there  were  probably  a  little  more 
than  200.     The  people/were  an  old  man  and  old  woman  who  could 
no  longer  see  because  of  their  great  age.     Here   I  ordered  the 
troop  with  guns  aid  shields  to  enter  on  foot  a  little  wood 
that  sheltered  the.  same  rancheria  and  they  found  two  gentiles, 

r 
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one  blind  and   the   other,  a  Christian  from  Santa  Cruz,  half 
sick  (it  was  he  who  was  leading  them)  and  8  women  also   incur- 
able who  could  not  stand.     These  gave  us  information  that  on 
the  othor  side  of  the  river  in  another  grove  about  a  gunshot 
away  there  were  people.     I  ordered  the   troop  to  do  as  before 
and  they  found  no  one,  only  fresh  and  old  tracks  of  horses. 
In  the  rancheria  first  searched  were   found  15  mares,  most  of 
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them  tied,  also  the  horse  of  the  Militiaman  Juestin  Ortega. 
Everything  finished  I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
where  I  passed  the  ni^t. 

At  the  same   time   that  the  search  providentially  ended, 
Capt.  Juan  Arroyo  set  out  with  10  soldiers  for  the   lost  horses 
and  after  2  days  returned  telling  me   that  he  had  found  no 
tracks — other  than  a  trail  which  went  in  the   direction  of 
San  Luis  Gonzaga  and   that  he  acknowledged  that  they  could  be 
of  the  lost  animals  because  there  were  traces  of  cord  on  two 
of  them,  and  on  the  ni^t  of  the  stampede  several  of  the   run- 
away horses  were  tied  round  the  neck  with  this   kind  of  cord 
and  the  track  of  a  mule  that  was  also   in  the  stampede.     This 
news  consoled  me  greatly. 

After  two  days  I  set  out  from  this  rancheria  of  lapfl. 
for  that  of  Cupcha .  which  was  one  that  Serg.  Pico  attacked, 
before  he  joined  me.     I  crossed  the   river  called  Santa  Rita  to 
sleep  and  before  reaching  it  sent  the  same  Capt.  Arroyo  men- 
tioned above   to  follow  the  same  track  and  when  he  came  up  with 
it  to  follow  it  until  his  horses  became   tired  and   take  the 
same  4  soldiers  and  2  vaqueros.     They  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga  where   the  trail  led  them  and  from 
there  they  went   to  San  Luis  Gonzaga  from  ^idb.  place  they 
brought  us  food  which  had  been  left  there  previously  and  on 
their  return  they  reported  that  th^y  lost  the   trail  of  the  other 
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I  reached  the   aforementioned  Santa  Rita  River  at  ni^t 
where   I  slept  and  i^ere  Capt.  Arroyo  with  the   10  soldiers 
found  roe.     And  at  ni^t  while  the   soldier  Joaquin  Juarez  was 
sentinel,  one  of  the   Indian  prisoners  cut  the  cord  that  bound 
him  with  his   teeth  and  got  free,  several  soldiers  and  the 
Capt.  Francisco  Juares  being  present  at  the  time.     The  Indians 
.went  after  him  as  he  fled,  but  could  not  get  him  as  he  hid  in 
the  tule. 

At   the   junction  of  San  Joaquin  and  San  Jose'  Rivers  I 
was  crossing  at  the  same  time  that  the   Indian  fled,  who  was 
called  Damien,  a  Christian  whom  Sergeant  Dolores  Pico  was 
bringing  unbound  from  Laguna  de  San  Pablo  to  Kings  River. 

In  the   lancheria  of  the   Christian   Indian  called  Coleto 
they  obtained  5  fugitives,   (2  Christians  from  Santa  Cruz  and 
3  gentiles)  and  3  others,  making  8  all  together  that  were 
cau^t,   the  Christian  and  the  gentiles  those  whom  another 
sergeant  was  conducting  to  Monterey. 

In  all  they  seized  53  horses,  of  vdiich  10  belonged  to 
Quintia  Ortega,  1  to  Manuel  Pinto,  2  to  the  pueblo,  9  to 
Soledad,   and  all  the  rest  to  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Of  the  hundred  cited,  they  delivered  no  more  than  17,  which 
Sergeant  Rio  told  me  Captain  Castillo  delivered.     All  the  others 
were  left  on  the  road  dead  from  exhaustion.  .-.,., 

[Signed]     Juan  de  Ortega 
Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
December  3,  1815 
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CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  INDIAN  ESTANISLAO 

Antonio  Ma.  Gsio,  in  a  MS  Hist,  of  California,  presumably 
prepared  for  Pray  Jose  Ma.  Suarez  de  Heal  in  1851  to  enable  him 
to  write  a  history  of  California,  gives  the  following  accbunt 

/ 

/ 

of  the  uprising  of  the  Indian  Estanialao. 

1126 
**0n  the  day  that  the  Alcalde  Estanislao  set  out  with  all  his 

tribe  from  Sen  Jose'  Mission  tolf ortify  himself  in  his  rancheria   <J^ 

(a  place  which  ultimately  received  his  name)  because  he  was  so 

obstinate  he  could  not  stand  being  ordered  about  by  anyone,  Padre 

Naroiso  Duran  immediately  notified  the  Commander  of  the  Presidio, 

and  asked  him  to  send  out  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  bring 

back  the  fugitives.  Sergeant  Antonio  Soto  was  chosen  for  this 

purpose,  and  15  men, who  were  to  be  equipped  immediately.  This 

soldier,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service,  merited  the  confidance 

of  his  superiors,  and  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  language  of 

these  Indians;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  too  foolhardy,  a  de- 

feet  which  brought  about  grave  consequences. 

On  starting  out  on  the  march  from  San  Francisco,  he  was  to 
pass  by  the  Mission  of  San  Jose' where  the  Padre  had  provided  the* 
necessities  for  the  expedition,  and  which  would  not  delay  him 
being  on  the  way  to  his  destination. 

The  rancheria  was  in  the  midst  of  a  willow  grove,  overrun 
everywhere  wit]ti  grape  vines  and  other  climbers  branching  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  it,  and  much  less 
oofild  we  enter  it  for  a  battle.  As  the  troops  approached,  the 
war  cry  resounded  throu^out  the  woods  and  some  - — - — 
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Indians  oame  to   the  #d03  to  .hurl  insulting  epithets  at  the  soldiers,   128 

OL-t 
espeoially^the  sergeant,  who,    they  knew, could  understand  what  they 

said  in  their  language.     He  bore  it  better  at  first  to  see  if  a  con- 
ference with  SstMtislao  could  be  obtained,  but  Istanislao  absolutely 
refused  to  speak   to  him,  at   the  same  tins   egging  on  his  people  to 
their  evil  cries  to  proroke  hia  to   enter  the  wc^od.     ^en  he  heard 
his  name  with  the  epithet  of  *  coward'  and  that    *he  would  enter  if 
he  ware  a  iDan*|   he  could  not  contain  himself*     He  epoke  to  six  of 
his  most   trusted  soldiers  and  as   they  started  on  fbot|  he  comnanded 
the  captain  to  c  ircle   the  wood  with  the   other  soldiers  aiUmounted 
horsemen  until   they  came  to  a  high  teX9%  which  he  marked  on  the  op« 
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posits  edge  where  he  would  go  to  meet  them  after  fiassing  through 

the  midst   of  it.     He  had  the  good  fortjtune  to  cross  all  right  until 
he  came  to   the   tree  cited,  but   the  soldiers  that   were   outside  were 

prevented  by   the  many  miry  places  from  entering  and  had  to  return 

to  the  point  where  the   Sergeant  Imd  entered,  who  also  r  etiirned  at 

the  same  time  minus  two  mmn^   the   otls  r  four  with  fire   or  six  arrows 


in  the   face  and  head  and  he  with  one  below  the  right  ^ye 
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The  Indians  well  knew  that  arrows  aimed  at    the  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
would  hare  no  effect  because   they  would  not  penetrate   their  leather 
Jackets.     Also  fayored  by  the  dense  foliage,   their  knowledge  of 
the  place  and  the  fact  that     they  could  not  be^    seen  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  6  raras,   they  were  were  Tsiy  sure  of  tlieir  shots,  and 
not  only  killed  a  sufficient  number,  but  left  the  soldiers  unabl«- 
to  continue   in  action,   for  their  wounds  needed  immediate  attention*! 
and  they  set  out  at   oncew  ith  them,  traveling  with  difficulty 
because  of  the  acute  pain  that  th^  suffered,  until  they  came  to 
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the  pueblo  of  San  Joei ,  where  the  sergeant  died  after  a  few  days. 


The  soldiers  they  succeeded  in  curing* 
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and  celebrated  it  with  great  feasts  and  dances,  putting  the  bodies 
of  the  slaughtered  soldiers  into  their  pageants  so  that  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  who  were  Inrited  might  admire  their  great  brarery  an! 
Talpr. 

The  commander  of  the  Presidio ,  wishing  to  punish  these  unruly 
Indiann  undertook  to  send  a  second  ejqpedition  but  many  difficulties 
presented  themselres  in  equipping  several  of  the  soldiers  ii4io  had 
no  horees,  nor  eren  mounts,   so  that  the  setting  out  of  the  40'  men 
under  Alf«  Jose  Benches  was  delayed.     Sanches,  with  the  ezperienoe 
he  had  had  |n  this  sort  of  seryice,  was  very  prudent  and  at  the  same 
time  tA  i(tnt,   so   that  good  results  were  hoped  for  his  expedition. 
This  man  in  his  preparation  for  the  march  took  a  precaution  that 
proTSd  rery  farorable.      In  the  leather   Jackets  used  on   the  canpaigns, 
it  had  not  been  seen  that  they  had  collairs,  and   this  time,   after 
so  many  years,  he  esdered  one  put  on  his,  with  the  desirsd  sffeot, 
as  I  will  relate  later  on* 

On  reaching  Estahislao,   they  found  the  wood  in  a  profound  silence 
as  if  ndone  lived  there.     Hevertheless  he  took  the  precaution  to  nake 
fires   in  different  parts,  but  it  was  impossible  to  nake  than  burn 
without  finding  dry  branches   for    lUel.     With  these  attempts,   the 
Indians  already  began  to  be  visible,   inspecting  the  movements  of 
the    troops  from  afar,  keeping     watch  especially  of  the  fires  because 
they  were  fearful  that  th^  would  destroy  a  peurapet   that  they  were 
anxious  to  keep  hidden.     The  Alferez  vacillated  about  deciding 
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to  enter  the  wood  and  reconTwavi:«.t     without  putting  himeelf  in  a 
position  to  lose  a  nan.     At  length  he  entered  until  he  cane  to  a 
stockade  of  heary  large  lo0i  where  the  Indians  could  sake  good  re* 
sietence  without  eacpoeing  theme elw  e*     Here  he  thought  it  prudent 
^o  retreat,    setting  fires  in  every  direction,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  out  safely,  his  only  misfortune  "being  in  receiving  an  ' 
arrow  in  the  neck,  which  K>uld  have  proved  deadly  had  it  not  been 
for  the  collar  of  his  leather   Jacket.     He  then  ordered  a  counter* 
naroh  to  th»  Mission  of  San  Jose%   .    •  • 

This  <t«ii} resulted  in  the  getting  together  of  the  commanders  of 
the  presidios  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  to  form  an  ejqpedition  that 
should  produce  the  desired  result.     Th«y  set  out  from  the  point  re* 
fenced  to  with  100  men  including  cavalry,    infantry,  and  artillery. 
At  the  Mission  of  San  Jos^,   there  Joined  them  some  citizens  of  the 
puehlo  of  San  Jose,  and  some  Indiasi    auxiliaries,  old  enemies  of 
the  rancher  ia  of  Sstanislao,  who  formed  a  power  fid  and  onnfident 
body.     At  the  head  marched  Alf,   Guadalupe  Vallejo.     Ihen  they  ar- 
rived at  their  destination,    the   Indians  bad  already  been  advised  of 
the  attack,    for    they  foulld  them  well  pie  pared  and  reaxfy  to  prove 
their  valor  against  a  greater  number  of  troops   than   in   the  previous 
action.     Also   in  proof  that   they  were  expected  wa:S:   their  method 

of  fortification,  lAiich  coneieted  of  a  eeries  of  thsee  stockades, 
made    secure  against  the    fire  of    thee  ar^bines  of  the  cavalry,  and 
even  when  this  in  a  heavy  attack,  dislodged  them  from  the  first, 
they  would  not  l»ve  been  able  to  secure  it  without  losing  several 
men  at  each  one,    then  arriving  afterward  at  a  labyrinth  of  great 
depth,  idiich  communicated  with  ths  next  one,  where  as  a  last 


^W^MiM^^^^m^p^M^ 


(5) 


reiort  the  Indians  proposed  to   die  fighting.     The  troops  put  in  forma- 
tion according  to  the  plan  of  attack,  entered  the  wood  until  a  shot 
nas  fired  from  the  stockade,  where  its  owners  waited  behind  it, 
"being  the  first  to  shoot  their  arrows;     at  the    first  shot  from  the 
cannoiii  which  was  pointed  to  make  a  breach,  several  thick  logs  fell 
out  and  killed  some  Indians.     The  second  had  the  same  effect,  which 


li.ij.-Mi>i<;.. '.->">.', 


soon  undeceired  them. 


stockade 


defense  against  the  artillery,    for  if  the  balls  did  no  damage,  they 
were  killed  by  the  logs  that  fell  with  such  fwrce  from  the  stockade, 
and  for  that  reason  having  no  confidence  in  the  second  and  third 
stockades,   they  immediately  abandoned  them  and  went  into  the  trenchei 
where  when  the  troops  arrived  after  having  passed  the  stockades 
and  unaware   that  they  should  be  oazwfliil,   they  got  a  poor  old  man 
of  the  cltiaen  auxiliary,  who  was  the  first  to  come  near  the  mouth 
of  the  ditch  covered  with  branches,   and  ti  ot  him  with  an  arrow  which 
pierced  to  the  ribs  and  killed  him  instantly* 

Everybody  grieved  over  the  death  of  this  old  man,  and  in  flAcAer 
to  greater  avenge  him,     the   order  for   *  no  quarter*  was  given.     Among 
Californians  the  old  adage  is  given  'There  is  no  splinter  like  that 
from  its  own  stick'   and  on  this  day  it  was  well  proved,  for  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  desirous  of  avenging  old  wrongs,  watched  only 
for  a  favorable  moment  to  hurl  themselves  on  Bstanislao  and  his 
people  and  when  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself,  they  set  out 
like   starving  greyhound*  and  immediately  made  atrbeious  slaughter. 

They  burned  the  wood,  dragged  out  those  hiding  in  the   trenches, 
and  finally  destroyed  everything,  although  Estanislao  escaped.     In 
_, *  v,4-.  ♦v^^r  -hT-niiffVit  another  to  Senor  Vallejo  making  all  sorts 
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of  accusations 


of  murder  and  robbery  against  him,  asking  permission  Q^l 


I* 


1  I 

\ 

* 

If 


(6) 


to  execute  him.     This  "being  granted,   one  of  them  untied  a  strip  of      /ijj 
dirty  rag  with  whioh  he  was  bound,  and  oorered  hie  eyes.   This  oper-* 


> 


baclnrard 


b  iti 


arrow  with  such  force  that  its  feather  remained  risible  in  the  fore- 
head.    The  rest  had  passed  to  the  brain  and  the  unfortunate  one 
fell  dead  at  the  blow* 

lliA  trenches  which  had  been  dug  for  battle  serred  them  as 
graces.     Some  known  for  their  ill  deeds  were  hung  by  the  neck  to 
the  highest  trees  with  ropes  of  Tinea,  as  a  warning  to  the  others, 
more  especially  those  that  escaped  froto  the  rancherla* 

Earing  achlered  the   object  of  his  expedition,  he  ordered     the 
return  to  the  Mission  San  Joa^  where  as  Aoon  as  he  arrired  he  was 
informed  that  the  Fadre  had  hidden  Sstanislao  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  hoiase .    •    •  Estanislao  was  pardoned  by  Senor  Echcandla,  at  the 


request  of  Fr.  Harciso  Duran..    •    " 

Antonio  ICa.   Oslo,  His  tor  la  de  la  California,  1815-487 

Libraryi  1878 
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CJiMPATGN  ACr/IliST  THE  B/NCHEBIAS  OP  JOSE.  DE  JESUS  ON  THE 
TOULUMHK.  EST/IIISL/JO  &  S/ULOK  ON  THK  STAHISLi\US.AND 
THE  rOQUELAMUS  CHIEF  CIPT^IANO  AT  CAI.AVERA8 

Lieu^.  Jose  Francisco  P^aomarei,  an  early  resident 
of  Sc'in  Jose,  who  held  the  office  of  Juez  de  Cfunpo  i05^39, 
in  Hemoria  Qijen  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  or  a  oam- 
|:ai^-n  a^^ainsb  the  above  rajicherias  made  under  Peralta- 

■Geuer*!  Figaeroa  notii^  that  the  gentile  Indians  ^ 

_tha_-Sierra  UeTtadaj     .      ,    ^  ^^_.   .   .  ,.  t- 
^Se  frequent  r.^d8  on  the  ranches  of  this  gur3«<aiction 

of  San  Jose  and  others,  ordered  citizen  Sebastian  Peralta 

of  Son  JoBi  to  get  the  people  together  and  make  a  journey 

to  attack  them  on  their  own  rancherias.  Peralto  easily 

assembled  a  force  of  17  men  most  accustomed  to  f i^tii^ 

on  Indiar  campaigns  and  who  were  always  ready  to  f  i^ht 

the  enemies  of  tjjeir  propertj^  and  their  peace  and  to  ex- 

teminate  them.  I  was  among  the  number.  Nothing  of  note 

happened  on  the  journey  of  this  party  from  the  time  we 

set  out  from  Saji  Jose  until  we  arrived  at  the  rancher ia 

of  Jose  de  Jesus,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tagualumu'^- '''''*"^-^Il 

Piver.  He  was  alchristianizsd  Indian,  but  had  deserted 

from  the  Mission,  and  as  he  had  the  good  (jualities  of  a 

leader,  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  before  mentioned,  named 

him  their  chief.  As  we  arrived,  Gefe 

attack,  but  the  Indians  that  occupied  the  rancheria  fled 

without  making  any  resistance,  periiaps  because  their  chief 


ordered  the 


thought 


had 


stolen.  Seeii^  this,  Peralta  ordered  us  to  march  on,  which 
we  did,  arriving  shortly  at  the  Estanislao  Biter.  Here 


1 


:;^^4 


mm::''' 


there  were  two  tribes  or  ranoherias  of  Indiana  who  made 
frequent  raids  to  rob  the  white  people.  One  of  these 


iommajuli 


")  and  the  otb 
renowned  than 


»» 


perhaps  be-  (§) 


cause  they  had 


,  knowing  by  some  means  of  our  ar- 
men  were  on  a  campaign  and  the 
women,  old  people*  children  and  sick  were  hidden  in  the 


such 


oases 


aity 


w  that  were  taking  care  of 


the  stolen  beasts  ran  away  on  seeing  us  and  we  took  poss- 
ession of  them  witiiottt  any  difficulty.    Fr<Hn  here  we  went 
on  to  the  rancheria  of  the  lajuelaiaft  (which  i>  called 
today  palaveras).    We  found  all  the  Indian  people  gathere* 
in  a  place  called  El  Zanjon  [the  ditch]  about  three  le-o^^ies 
away  from  the  home  of  the  tribe*    We  immediately  attacked 
them  on  all  sides,  firing  hea-vily  on  them  and  causing 
many  losses.  As  they  all  tried  to  flee  at  the  some  time. 
they  mads  a  great  crovTd  at  which  we  fired  without  fear 
of  miscalculating.     Finally  ftheir  chiefs  seeing  that  we 
were  overpc^erir^  their  people,  sent  to  ?8k  fc~  a  oxxjce 
by  an  Indian  who  spoke  Span  sh,  promisir^  to  deliver  all  ^ 
of  their  people  up  at  our  discretion.    Peralta  ordered  U8\ 
to  stop  firing  instantly  and  we  surrounded  V^er:  in  a  place 
where  the  chiefs  could  not  escape  us*     Immediately  we  saw 


(v 


.\ 


\ 


\ 
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^';*-.'*f  ^':¥+<'^^  :r7.^, 


make 
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aroui 


humility.     Some  of  the  women  carried  their    bhildren  dead 

or  wounded  in  their  aima.  and  were^epiiTS  in  a  rrianner  to 

move  U8  to  compaasion;  others  scarcely  able  to  stand  on 

their  feet  came  dripping  blood,  but  always  with  their  chil 

of 
dfen  in  their  ami*    By  order ^the  ooninander  ws  tied 

n<^-4««A     f.>>«  fth^Af  of  these  Indians. and  15  of  the  worst 


men  of  the  tribe;  also  two  Christian  Indians  from  the 
lyiission  of  San  Jose  who  had  taken  refuge  aiiiong  th«n. 
others  we  let  go  frea,  promising  to  exteminate  them  en- 


The 
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again  robbed 


dead 


tirely  i 

white  people 

as  those  who  were  left  alive  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 

bury  the  bodies,  they  stayed  there  until  they  -ere  noth 

but  skulls  ani  bones,  and  for  this  reason  the  place 

called  Calaveras  [skulls].  They  had  about  lb  wounded,  some 

of  whom  probably  died.  Our  side  did  not  lose  any  men,  and 

it  is  certain  that  we  surprj 

tirely  unarmed  for  their  bows  and  arrows  leere  left  in  the 

rancheria.  The  total  number  of  thes<i  Indians  amounted  to 

130.  Peralta  ordered  us  to  conduct  the  prisox.ers  bound 

as  they  were  to  the  IJission  of  San  JosS.  We  set  out  for 


and 


ahead 


bemd  of  criminals. 


By  nightfall  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Estanislao 
and  San  Joaquin  Bivers.  The  commander  assigned  me  to  take 


i 


care  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  I  was  aleepy  and  very  tired, 
I  invented  a  means  to  secure  them  so  that  they  could  not 
escape,  even  if  I  went  to  sleep.  To  this  end,  when  all 
our  pebple  were  asleep,  I  took  my  reata  and  tied  all  the 
Indians  one  to  another;  then  I  fastened  the  one  on  the  end 
to  one  tree  andEn  the  other  end  to  another,  so  that  the 
Indians  were  left  in  a  position  like  a  string  of  beads 
one  after  the  other*  Of  course  the  prisoners  were  tied 
with  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  I  had  only  to 


hand 


inflamed 


5oi 


made 


ihang 


Peralta  ordere  d  me  to 


conduct  them  to  his  presence,  whidi  I  did,  and  after  order- 
irg  each  one  of  them  to  be  given  a  dozen  very  severO'  lashes, 
h©  talked  to  them  at  length  advising  them  to  remain  quietly 
in  their  rancherias  and  not  go  out  to  steal  horses  if  they 
did  not  want  the  white  people  to  exteminate  them  entirely. 
Then  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  free,  except  the  two 
Christians  whom  we  took  to  San  Jos^,  and  ^vhen  they  wero 
lost  to  view  in  the  woods  ,  he  ordered  our  return  to  the 

*  • 

pueblo,  which  we  did. 

Tv-X)  weeks  afterwards,  the  chief  Cipriano  with  all 
his  tribe  presented  himself  to  the  Mission  of  San  Jostf 
to  be  christianiaed-     A  few  days  afterwards  they  all 
took  Christian  names,  and  from  that  tame  on  this  lot  of 


^'^■;^^^*T^:^r^?^^t  ■*  ^  ■'.   3^'^ 


Indiana  was  the  whip  of  the  landowners.    They  remained  38 

very  peaceful.     Such  was     the  effect  produced  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Zanjcn  de  Calaveraa. 

Jose  Francisco  Palarnares,  Mcanoria,  pp.  31-38,  IIS,  Bancroft 

Library  ,1877.' 
Tfanslated  by  S.R.ClOTienoe 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER,  CALIF. 


PROM 


Lieut.  Joee  Francisco  Palomarea ,( an  early  resident 

of  San  Jose  who  iield  the  office  oi  Juez  de  can^o  from 

.in  Nlemoria  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library.. 
1833-1839 );ielbi  of  '-he  following  ccunpaign  at  that  time 

a^^ainst  It  dian  horse- thieves  from  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
who  had  been  making  continu  1  raids  on  the  ranches  of 
that  region* 

One  day  I  went  to  get  my  horses  which  I  had  for 
a  lor^  time  pastured  on  the  border  of  the  town  Jotr-^ 
^reatent  securitj?  and  found  that  the  Indians  had  taken 
them  away  leavirg  some  dead  beast*.  Farious  at  such 
audacity  ,  I  went  immediately  to  the  pueblo  to  solicit 
aid  from  the  Alcalde  (who  was  then  Don  Pedro  Chabolla) , 
pointii^  out  to  him  the  great  losses  that  we  would  suffer 
if  we  did  not  errploy  a  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy. 
The  iloelde  agreed  with  my  ^xgumenta  and  ordered  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  the  pueblo  who  wero  interested  in  the 
business  and  when  they  were  assembled,  he  said  to  them  in 
my  presence  that  I  was  Soir\^  to  pursue  the  Indians  '^ho 
had  been  sTtcaiiup  Yusrsee  and  that  those  that  wished  to 
follow  me  should  do  so.pfs  I  saw  there  was  little  disposi- 
tion to  do  so,  because  they  ~ere  fearful  that  there  would 
be  too  few  or  because  they  did  not  think  that  '>hey  would 
be  robbed  of  their  possessions,  I  told  the  Alcalde  that 
he  would  better  assign  me  a  number  of  men  whom  I  would 
choose  io  fom  the  expedition;  but  he  refused,  giving 


'«l 


reasons  of  littl«  weight*  Muoh  disgusted  :ith  the  refusal,  (3) 
I  left  them  all  there  and  went  home,  where  I  mounted  ny 
horse  and  took  the  road  that  the  Indians  followed,  intend- 
ing to  attack  them  by  myself  if  there  were  not  too  many 
of  them*  My  only  weapon  was  a  short  saber  which  the  colo- 
nists who  come  fron  Mexico  were  accustomed  to  use  like  a 
bayonet.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  Pablo  Parra  ,  a  retired 
soldier  of  the  kirig,  and  very  old,  overtook  me.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  which  was  also  very  old  and  weak*  I    (4) 
asked  him  where  he  was  going  and  he  answered  that  he  was  not 
sent  by  the  Alcalde  but  would  accofr.pany  me  voluntarily  in 
my  pursuit  of  thb  Indians*  Together  we  followed  the  direc- 
tion which  they  took  over  broken  country,  goirg  up  and  down 
hills,  crossing  arroyos  and  descending  landslides,  cund 
going  throve h  dense  woods.  Thinking  th  t  Parra  could  not 
follow  very  long  on  such  a  weak  horse,  I  told  him  to  take 
a  well-fed  one  that  was  near  ,  and  in  fact  he  took  it  aloi^, 
but  did  not  mount  it.  I  think  he  was  better  content  on 
his  old  horse. ♦.It  was  getting  dark  when  we  came  to  an  arroyo 
whore  the  tracks  of  the  horses  broadened  out  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  thieves  had  added  everal  others  to  the  party  at 
that  poi^t*  Seeir^  that  we  could  no  longer  follow  them  be* 
cause  of  the  darkness,  I  resolved  to  take  Bome  rest  and 
refreshment.  Therefore  I  dianounted  and  took  seme  food  from 
my  saddle-bag,  offering  sane  to  Parra,  but  he  did  not  want  @ 


♦  • 


Parra  tied  his  horae  (not  the  old 


to  take  it,  sayiivs  that  he  was  not  hur^ry.  He  did  not    (5) 
even  want  to  dismount,  bhinkirg  perhaps  that  the  Indians  who 
were  not  very  far  away,  might  have  seen  us  and  would  return 
to  attack  us*  I  was  well  entertained  enj^  ir^  my  supper, 
when  I  heard  the  noise  6f  horses  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  taken  by  the  Indian  thieves,  and  Parra,  terribly 
fri(i,htened  said  *Here  con,e  the  Indians*.  I  protested  *hovt 
can  they  be  when  they  are  on  the  other  sine  and  those  who 
comin^j  wear  spurs?.  Parra  seemed  to  be  calmed  by  this 
reasonirg.  Soon  Manuel  Pefia  and  Pedro  Mesa,  two  neighbors 
and  herders  of  cattle  at  San  Jose,  came  galloping  up.       (6) 
Knowing  that  I  had  come  in  pursglt  of  the  Indians  they 
decided  to  join  me  in  order  to  recover  their  stolen  pro- 
perty. We  all  followed  the  direct  on  of  the  tracks  until 
twelve  that  night,  when  because  it  wa^  po  dark  end  the  road 
80  bad  we  determined  to  rest  again  and  sleep  a  little. 
All  dismounted  and  tied  their  beasts  so  as  to  have  t 
handy  in  any  event, 
weak  one)  by  a  bundle  of  ,^ass.  The  night  «as  very  cold. 
Manuel  PofSa  asked  penrission  to  make  a  light  and  snoke, 
and  I  objected  sayir^  that  the  Indians  could  discover  us  by 
the  spark  made  by  the  flint,  but  he  was  so  insistent  that  I 
finally  consented,  although fvith  great  retuctanos.  As  Pefla  v^) 
had  no  flint,  he  took  out  an  inrmeiise  knife  strikiiTS  it 
against  a  stone  so  as  to  make  laige  sparks  that  burst  forth 
on  every  si:Ie  so  that  wo  could  see  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night;  but  he  could  not  take  the  tinder. 


s^m 


I  viae  very  argry    and  said 'It  would  have  been  a  sood      (!j)f 
thir^  if  you  had  pricked  your  filler'.     I  had  no  sooner 


said  this  than  Pefia  o 
finder  and  khat  he  ha 


out.  saying  that  he  had -cut  his 
liKht*    Then  old  Parra  said  he 


could  GO^  a  li{^ht  with  his  gun,  which  had  a  very  lar^e 
flint  muzzle  and  was  of  an  old  make.     I  opposed  it  sa.  inS 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  enemy  to  discover  us  by 
the  noise  of  the  detonation,  but  Parra  replied  that  he 
ouuld  do  it  without  noise  and  I  consented  that  he  do  it 
with  this  amendment.    Parra  took  out  the  auiunition  with  whio 
his  gun  ms  loaded,  leaving  only  the  waddirg.    He  then 
heaped  up  some  dry  grass  and  so  prepared,  aimed,  turned  his 
head,  and  shot.     As  we  wefe  in  a  canyon  the  detonation  was 
very  heavy  iw-spiie    in  spite  of  all  the  preoautiono  which 
the  old  man  had  taken;  the  noise  deafen -td  us  and  was  re- 
peated in  echo  after  echo,  until  it  seejned  as  if  the  moun- 
tains were  comir^  down  on  top  of  us*     At  the  saino  time  the\ 
straw  caue^t  and  shed  a  vivid  lit^t.     This  was  an  end  of  na^ 

A 
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patience.  Furious  ai^ainst  Parra,  I  told  him  that  he  did 
not  merit  boiiB  a  soldier  of  the  kiiTgi  that  he  was  a  fool 
and  '.vith  bis  folly  had  betrayed  us  to  the  Indians,  who  if 
they  did  not  attack  us,  would  get  out  of  the  way  of  our 
pursuit.  Tab  all  were  cold  they  did  not  want  to  extinguish 
the  light.  Peevish  at  such  disobedience  anJ  fearing  that 
the  Indians  had  escaped,  I  retired  to  rest,  leaving  the 


d) 
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others  around  trhe  fire,  land  as  I    was  vei7  tired,  I  was 

soon  asleep •     At  the  break  of  ds^  I  arose  and  ordered 

the  rnarch  and  weastarted.     I  warned  my  companions  that  we 

would  have  to  hurry  if  we  overtook  the  thieves  and  so  we 

traveled  rapidly  that  day  and  the  followii^  night,  althou^ 

the  country  presented  many  difficulties*     Often  we  lost 

tha  tracks,  but  found  them  a^^ain  and  went  on.     Finally  in 

a  place  otdled  ^uage  del  Cerro  Colorado,  near  the  San 

Joaquin  Biver,  about  8  leagueB^,fianL.SfiJLJose,  in  very  rouj^ 

jLnnumberT^ 
country  we  camp  up  witn  tne  eneiB^l)^wno  were  at  the  foot 

of  the  hill  at  the  water-hole  occupied  in  gettir^^;  breakfast 
Assured  that  they  had  not  perceived  me,  I  returned  to  where 


) 


and 


had  about  260  head 


horses;   that  I  was  goi^  ^^  S©^  i^^o  a  position  where  I 
could  corranand  theoi  and'make  believe  soldiers*,  that  is  to 


\. 


make  it  seeni  as  if  we  had  many  people  and  so  frighten  them 


\* 
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that  they  would  fly,  leavirij  the  horses;  that  they  were  tdgo 

k 

in  different  paths,  makir^  a  gre^it  noise  when  they  were  near 
the  Indians,  callir^  out  to  their  companions  as  if  they 
had  remained  behind*  And  so  we  proceeded  to  do*  I  on  my 
part,  rode  my  horse  W  a  chemisel  thicket  which  i«is)5n  a 
hill  that  overlooked  the  countrj^  i^ere  the  sava^ses  were, 

t 

and  from  there  began  to  shout  as  if  I  were  comcianding  an 
army;  'Forty  in  the  rear;  fifty  attack  then  from  the  arroyo, 
the  rest  cut  off  their  retreat,  i*iile  we  Venter  on  this  side.*  (Q 
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Some  of  the  Indians  hearing  this,  started  to  run»  aba»-   © 
doniYE  their  anm;  others  more  valient  -seized  theim 
and  watched  us  steadfastly.  Seeing  this  I  cried  out  to 
my  companions  to  attack  therr  fearlessly,  and  in  fact 
gentiles  and  Christians  entered  upon  a  bloody  combat, 
the  ronainder  of  the  f  onner  that  were  able  to  escape 
finally  fleeirg.  Of  the  18,  8  were  stretched  on  the  field 


After 


wounded* 
i,  and  n 

irv  th«  1 


dead 


This  was  the  first  sally  that  was  made  against 


Indian  horse  thieves  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San  J^se." 


robbed 


poultry  yard.    As  soon  as  I  found  it  out  I  wait  to  the 
pueblo  in  search  of  people  to  help  me  in  pursueiig  them* 
Jose  de  Jesus  Mesa.  Frt>jicisco  Altwmira^sjii  his  brother 
Bafael  offered  themselvos  vallingly  for  the  task.     Soon 
we  were  ready  and  set  out  from  the  pueblo  properly  mounted 
and  equipped  and  dth  the  necessary  provisions.     I,  in 
my  position  of  Juez  de  Ca/npo.  and  owner  of  the  stolen 
property,  was  the  leader  of  the  exp-edition  and  marched 
at  the  head  of  it  in  following  the  troil  of  the  gentiles. 
We  set  out  from  the  pueblo  at  t7/o  o* clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  eight  the    next  momirs  overtook  the  savages 
in  the  hills  of  the  Cerro  Colorado,  wjiich  is  oiposite 


J 


the  Sierra*    We  surprised  bheoi  at  breakfast  and  before  14 

they  hod  time  to  see  us  attacked  them  on  different  sides 
at  the  srjne  tinw*    Before  they  had  time  to  take  their 
arms,  we  had  accounted  for  four,  out  of  the  six  in  all. 
The  other  two  yielded  to  us.     I  took  one  prisoner  ejid  Jose 
de  Jesus  Mesa,  the  other •     After  we  hau  rested  from  tht 
fatigue  of  the  attack  I  coomanded  my  oanpanions  to  tie 
thera  hand  and  foot  and  stretch  them  out  face  up.    They  did 
so»    Vty  soldiers,  i(5norant  of  my  intentions,  indicated 
that  they  would  be  sl^^i  to  take  them  to  tlie  pubblo  and 
deliver  them  into  the  liands  of  the  Alcalde  for  punishment; 
but  I  opposed  this,  sayir^  that  I  had  reserved  an  othor  and 
better  punishment  for  them.     In  fact,  taking  out  ny  da^^ger, 
I  went  tolwhere  the  prisoners  were  tied»  who  seeir^g  me 
in  this  fashion,  guessed  perhaps  the  intentions  that  I 
had,  for  they  b^an  to  bes  me  to  apare  their  lives,  but 
Beeir^  that  it  was  of  no  avail ,  they  plied  me  with  the  mo«t 
dis3usting  insults.     Ihen  I  hurled  my  dai^or  at  one  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  desperate  struggles  which  he  rrxide,!  dug  out 
his  eyes  with  the  point  of  my  da^r  and  then  ordered  that 
he  be  set  free  in  that  desolate  mountain.     The  Indian,  al- 
though blind,  ran  uncertainly  to  enter  the  wood,  when  ha 
found  he  Tra,*;  free,  utterin^;  heart-rendirx^  shrieks.     I 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  ri^ht  about  this  savage  in  thi;.kins 
that  he  v;c5uld  probably  die  of  burner  in  the  solitude, 
/fterward  I  ordered  that     the  other  one  be  well  secured. 


who  was  dead  with  fright. Tthinkins  perhaps  that  he 


wai 
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to  fare  the  same  as  his  corEpanion,  and  as  anior^  than  all 
they  fastened  hin  so  th-.t  he  could  mnke  no  movement,  I 
took  away  his  breech-cloth  and  v/ith  a  thin  cord  fc»ii- 
tened  the  testiclss  as  is  saretimes  done  in  the  operation 
of  Castration  and  cut  thorn  off  .vith  the  sane  da^er  which 
served  before.     Durii\i  this  operation  the  sufferirg  one         ^ 
roared  with  ro^e  curai^s  us  and  throatonir^  us  with  the 
same  punishnent»  if  wo  should  ever  fall  into  his  power. 
When  ho  had  calmed  dcmn,  I  ordered  him  untied  ,  and  as  ho 
moved  '>ff  slowly  step  by  step,  I  took  my  rifle  and  without 
intention  of  hittiiT:^  him,  firod  it.     Such  ms  hie  fright 
that  in  apite  of  the  pain  ^.ich  ho  must  have  folt,  ^e 

went  off  at  all  speed.    We  returned  fto  the  pubelo  with  the    @ 
booty. 


( 


•     # 


Some  two  yea'  s  af tervard,  when  atteckirr^  a  nincheria 
of  Indian  horsf'  thieves  I  saw  a  very  fat  Indian,  who  per- 
haps reco'piized  me  for  immediately  he  was  lost  ac  if  the 
earth  had  s'.vallowed  him,  but  not  too  soon  for  me  to  have 
recognized  in  him  th    Indiiui  whora  I  had  castrated  two  years 

previous.     This  rancheria  T/as  called  Chauchil     and  was 

/       ■■ 
about  15  leagues  i:-.   y  from  the  site  of  the  incident*  " 


Two  we-^ks  after,  this  s«oond  cajiaign,  I  made  ready       @ 

■  t  ■ 

another  expedition  a,T,aii>8t  ^entilec  of  the  rancheria 
Jolliroa.  conmandeA  }ity  k  chief  of  the  same  nnme,  who  with 
his  people  had  fallen  on  some  little  neighboring  ranches 
and  had  taken  away  about  60  beasttt     I  organized  thit 


r 


■,v;.',^  r> 
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expedition  ath  10  men  well  araed  and  o:iuipp0d,  '.^hose 
names  I  do  not  ronembor  except  those  of  Franc  isoo  J\lti- 


(2) 


To 


mirano  and  m^fael.  his  brother,  who  were  very  ocvrm^^eoas 
men  and  fond  of  f islitir^  the  Indir^is  and  who  always  fol- 
lowed me  in  the  can-^)aisn8  which  I  made  a^ssinst  than, 
reach  the  rancheria  we  were  on  the  road  tv^o  days  from    the^  (^ 
pueblo  of  San  JosS.     About  8  in  the  morning  we  attacked 
them.     The  tribe  \mB  composed  of  about  200,(warrioi-«, 
women,  old  people,  and  children).     Althoi^h  so  -reatly 
outnur.^e.red .  we  had  con8idera})le  advantage  over  them  in 
the  superiority  of  our  arms  and  succeeded  in  takins  away 
the  horses  and  desolatiiE  the  raricheria.  but  not  without 
great  resistance.     After  some  hours  of  very  bloody  combust, 
the  rentiles  fled  leavir^  15  dead  on  the  field,  one  Chris- 
tian  prisoner  nciried  Pedro  and  all  their  booty.     On  our 
Bide  there  were  more  or  less  gravely  wounded  Ignacio , 
Acedo.  Erancisco  (md  Rxfael  Altimirano.  another  ^vhoae  nme 
I  do  not  remeraber  and  I.  who  had  a  big  arrow  wound  in.. the 
ribs  on  the  lefj^  side,  the  point  of  the  arrow  reaohins  the 
re-ion  of  the  heart.    The  pain  from  this  ^^'ound  v;as  so 
^rreat  that  I  could  not  move  from  one  side  to  ii^icther.- 

Then  I  %as  inf  omed  that  the  Indians  knew    Sn  herb 
that  was  very  good  Vor  all  kinds  of  wounds,  and  that  one 
of  our  prisoners  could  cur  j  ms  and  my  companions- 
for  him  and  told  hiru  that  if  he  7.'0uld  cure  us.  he  should 
not  only  be  set  entirely  free,  but  should  have  a  jpresent 


I  sent 


had 
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before  lettiie  him  go  to  hunt  for  the  'herb  of  the  wound 
I  told  one  of  the  men  who  was  not  wounded  to  take  hi» 
rifle  and  accompany  the  Indian  and  if  he  attempted  to  ea 


understood  enough 


laughed 


never  would  go  to  his  people,  that  they  would  kill  him 
when  they  knew  that  he  had  cured  one  of  us.  ifter  a 
little  time  they  returned  the  Indian  bringiiE  in  ^i^  ^^^ 
the  herb  prerioualy  spoken^.  I  wanted  him  to  cure  mt 
there,  but  he  indicated  that' it  would  be  better  to  go 
do.^n  the  mountain  and  camp  in  a  place  where  there  was 
water.  I  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  step  by  step  we 
took  our  way,  the  wounded  attacked  by  fever  and  violent 

-4.- 

thirst.  When  we  got  there,  we  all  asked  for  water,  but 


and 


made  us.  after  resting  sane  hours  take  some  draughts 


made 


ceded  to  the  cure,  beginning  on  me  as  I  was  the  diief , 
and  most  seriously  wounded*   For  this  he  gave  me  the 
•herb  of  the  wound'  to  chew  and  made  ■•  swallow  the  juioi 
Then  he  chewed  it  also  and  apply iiE  ^^^  ^outh  to  the 
openin-  of  the  wound,  forced  the  juice  into  it.  Tnen 
he^nt  on  to  suck  it  to  remove  the  coa^sulated  blood;  ^en 
he  filled  his  mouth,  he  spit  it  out  and  began  again,  keep 
ii^  at  it  until  he  thought  the  inside  of  the  wound  was 
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ii'^tamsA 
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thorou":hly  cleaned 


dexterity 


.22] 


bedded^i 


and  swiillow  the  juice  and  washed  the  v;ound  interiorly  with 
it  and  put  the  chewed  herb  on  the  outside  ed^es*     In  much 
the  same  manner  he  cured  the  other  vTOunded  men.  He  \raft  *>&. 
there  six  days  on  a  rigorous  diet,  and  watched  us  carefully, 
until  at  the  end  of  this  time,  I  felt  well  and  consulting 


wounded 


niarch 


te  and 
ham 


him. 


that 


and  v^^ould  not  go  away »  for  there  wasno  rancheria  where 
he  could  go  that  ii?ould  not  know  he  had  cured  a  white  man 
and  would  kill  him.  So  he  ace crapajiied  us  to  |he  Mission 
and  dtayed  there,  dispubin't  with  rra  about  th  horse  whicdi 
I  did  not  wish  to  take  back.  This  Indian  served  me  faith- 
fully for  six  years,  sowinG  seeds,  gatherir^  maize  and 
doir^  other  work  in  the  fields,  without  receiving  any  ro- 
compense  other  than  the  seeds  which  were  necessary  for 
his  subsistenoa.  When  I  gave  him  money  he  did  not  want 
to  take  it,  allegir^  that  he  wa-  sufficiently  raid  i^ 
that  I  had  saved  his  life.  Finally  in  an  attack  which  was 
made  against  the  oelebratedlbandit,  Yoscolo,  poor  Pedro. 
who  was  so  faithful  to  me.was  killed  by  an  arrow  that 


irifii 


IMW 


^,^ 


pierced  hie  heart,  and  when  they  brcR^t  him  to  the  mis-     (^) 

sion  they  told  me  that  he  had  been  killed  by  Yoscolo's 
men,  but  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of 
hie  relatiTee  who  embraced  this  opportunity  to  punish 
him  for  having  cured  us*     It  is  custonary 


the  Indians 

to  regard  as  a  traitor  any  Indian  who  has  rendered  any 
service  to  their  eternal  enenoy  the  white  people,  althoqgh 
forced  to  do  so,  and  his  relatives  even  believe  themselves 
under  obligation  to  kill  I  him  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.* 

Jose  Francisco  Palomares,  Memoria,  pp.  2-24,  MS,  Bancroft 

Library,  1877. 

Translated  by  SLB.Clemenoe 
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MASSACRE  BY  BUBNINB  OP  ATALAHES  TMESCAL 

Lieut.  Jose  Francisco  Pfilomarei ,( an  early  resident  of 

San  Jorc,  ^o  held  the  office  of  Juez  de  Campo  1833-39^ 
n  Memoria  gj.</en  to  the  Banoroft  Library  telle  of  an  ezpe- 
ition^Trhicn  he  led    iTBinnt  horse- thieves  of  the  tribe  of 

Atalaneg,  which  residted  in  the  bumijig  of  a  temescal  of 

iBoutTO  of  the  Atalanes  tribe* 

•One  time  tshe  Indians  of  the  tribe  of  Atalanes  sur- 
prised  the  ranches  near  the  pueblo  of  San  Jose,  takii^ 
away  a  lai^e  number  of  stolen  beasts  and  fleeii^  vdth  all 
haste  to  their  villages.     The  Alcalde,  vho  was  then  Ig- 


and 


asBigned 


pursue  them  to  their  hidirg  place,  authorisirv^  ine  to  ex- 
terrinate  them  wherever  I  found  them.     I  do  not  remember 
the  names  of  all  the  soldiers,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
intrepid  brothers  Francisco  and  Hafael  Altaurdrano.  the 
terror  of  the  gentiles,  accanpanied  roe.     As  soon  as  the 


parat 


lemy 


all  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  the  follaniG  night 
until  12  e'dlook,  when  the  scouts  came  to  tell  rce  that 
in  t  .is  place  was  the  temescal  of  the  Inditms  and  that 


they  all  seenied  to  be  asleep.     I  i/nnediately  save  the  order 
to  surround  the  temeacal,  observinG  the  greatest  silence, 
and  ordered  that  noone  should  - ove  until  it  was  light, 
for  it  did  not  seeci  advisable  to  me  to  attack  the  enemy, 
which  was  so  well  fortified,  in  the  darknesc-     The  Indians^ 

1 

probably  sensed  us,  for  we  heard  a  voice  within,  probably 
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juas,  languflgp 


was  to  go  out,  for  we  must  all  die  here*.     For  an  hour 

or  more  we  did  not  hear  the  least  noise  within  the  temesoal. 

A  soldier  mmed  Francisco  Rochin  who  wae  probabl>y  tired 


of  havinfi",  nothinc^  to  do,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he 


temescal 


t3" 


(Sb 


him  permission.     I  reflected  for  a  little  and  in  oonsiderar 
tion  of  the  orders  given  me  by  the  Alcalde  and  of  the  fftot 
that  a  fire  would  probably  oblige  the  Indians  to  com©  out 
and  present  an  uncovered  fro^t,  I  gave  tne  perriission*    He 
wont  away,  apparently  very  content,  and  ts^ing  a  brand  from 
a  fire  which  there  was  near  by,  he  sought  a  suitable  place 
in  the  temescal,  and  removing  with  great  care  the  coverirg 
of  e  jrth  on  the  outside,  he  set  fire  to  some  dry  limbs  that 
were  in  back.     At  once  there  wjls  a  great  blaze  of  fir© 
illiBninatir^  the  whole  country.     By  the.  light  we  could  see 
what  happened  inside.    Men,  womc^  and  children  were  all  iri 
confusion,  viewir^  with  "tcTriJicA  eyes  the  progress  that 
the  detrourir^g  element  made.     At  each  m.omentlthe  openiig 


@ 


made  by  the  flames  broadened , and  new  and  affect Ir^  scenes 

were  presented  to  our  sight.  From  moment  to  moment  the 

of  pain 

most  terrible  cries  and  shrieks. were  heari.  We  believed 

A 

that  the  Indians,  forced  by  the  fire,  wovil  I  come  out  finally. 
But  we  were  mistaken,  for  soon  we  saw  the  temescal  bumiiig 
on  all  sides.     Those  that  were  most  courageou<»  pushed  aside 
the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  defending  themselves  from  the 
bumim  brands  that  fell  on  the  groind.     There  wae  so  much 
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flnolce  and  noise  of  flames  and  of  cries  and  lamentations 
of  the  dj-'liw^  people  that  we  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
finally  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  great  noise,  and  seeiiE 
that  there  was  nothii^  left  to  do  1  gate  the  order  to 
marcli*  having  previoualy  seen  that  thr  stolen  horses  ta«t. 
%ere  in  a  large fcorral  near  the  site  of  the  fire,  had  been 
recof ered*  We  returned  to  the  pueblo  without  ha\dng  fired 
a  oiiKle  shot  or  taking  our  guns  from  their  ptaccSjond  full 
of  admiration  for  the  gentiles  who  prefered  death  by  fire 
rather  than  to  surrender  to  their  enemies-  I  cannot  tell 
exactly  the  number  of  vittimo  of  this  disaster,  but  I 
think  there  were  about  70  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  I  do 


%\ 


not  know  if  any  were  saved,  but  it  would  have  been  very 
diffcult  for  such  a  thing  to  be.    When  I  reported  to  the 
Alcalde  that  we  had  recovered  60  beiit^and  the  way  in 
which  those  of  the  temescal  were  killed,  he  did  nothiiTg 
except  to  order  returned  to  the  owners  the  animals  that 

belonged  to  them. 

But  this  did  not  cause  the  tribe  to  stop  doii^  damage, 
on  the  contrary  they  were  in  the  future  %bey  wnre  the  most 
revengeful  and  thievii^,  until  the  Anericane  Cfime  and 
exterminated  it  as  the  did  many  others** 

Jose  Prancisco  Palomares,  Momoria,  pp.  25.-43,  ^JB,   Bancroft 

Library,  1877. 
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RODRIGUEZ:  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  TULnRES.  1828 


From  April  to  June,  1828,  Sergeant  Sebastian  Rodriguez 
made  2  expeditions  to  the  Tulare  region  from  the  Missions 
of  San  Miguel  and  San  Juan  Bautista,  during  which  he  visited 
several  rancherias.  Rodriguez's  original  diaries  of  these 
expeditions  are  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  the  Bancroft 
Library  and  are  herewith  translated.  The  following  ranch- 


erias are  mentioned:  Mial, 


Joyima.  Tachi.  Tulame  and  Yaulamen. 


,  Chausila.  Gtache.  Jeuche. 


'*Diary  which  I,  Sergeant  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  kept 
on  the  campaign  ordered  ilpril  17,  1828. 

April  20. — Set  out  at  4  in  the  afternoon  and  slept  in 
Santa  Ana. 

April  21. — Set  out  from  Santa  Ana  and  slept  in  the  arroyo 
called  Quiensabe. 

April  22. — Set  out  from  Quiensabe  and  rested  in  the 
place  called  La  Panochita,  and  from  there  set  out  at  $  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  at  one  in  the 
morning  Capt. Simeon  Castro  found  a  drove  of  mares  of  those 
which  the  Indians  hvA   stolen,  and  in  it  were  3  wounded  beasts. 
The  drove  was  retaken.   It  belonged  to  the  citizen  Amelmo  • 
Romero.  We  could  not  reach  the  river  because  of  the  mire, 
which  the  Zanjon  de  Santa  Rita,  about  half  a  league  before 
arriving  at  the  river,  I  believe  about  3  in  the  morning. 

April  23. — I  looked  for  a  place  to  cross  the  Zanjon  and 
crossed  with  so^e  work,  a  pack  falling  into  the  mud.  Reached 
the  river  at  10  o'clock,  found  it  swollen.  Three  rafts  were 
constructed  and  all  that  day  passed  with  no  hindrance  other 
than  the  upsetting  of  one  raft  loaded  with  my  saddle  and  arms, 
which  got  all  wet,  as  well  as  those  of  some  soldiers,  but 
nothing  was  lost  because  the  Indians  were  prepared,  being  on 
the  other  side  with  the  horses.  Slept  there. 


Rodriguez      -2 
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April  24.— Set  out  at  5  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
place  called  SI  Monte  Redondo    (Round  Mountain)  and  arrived 
at   daybreak  of  the  25th  without  having  lost   the  guides. 
On  the  same  day  set  out  for  the  place  called  El  Potrero, 
arrived  at  11  at  ni^t,  and  remained  there  until  the   sol- 
dier Norberto  Garcia  should  return  v*om  I  had  sent  to  in- 
vestigate the  rancheria  of  the  ifiximss.  w^iich  is  where  they 
have   eaten  the  horses.     Said  Garcia  returned  about  2  in  the 
morning,  and   I  immediately  set  out,   leaving  Capt.  Jose 
Abila  with  4  men  and  4  Indian  aids  to  take  care  of  the  hor 
and  provisions.    .     About  an   eighth  of  a  league  before  cross- 
ing the   river  I  sent  Capt.   Simeon  Castro  with  10  soldiers 
and  19  Indian  aids  to  cross  to  the  N  of  the   river  while  I 
remained  on  the  S  side.     Only  5  men  on  horseback  could  cross 
with  Capt.   Simeon  because  it  was  very  miry,   ani  we  went  on 
toward  the   rancheria  which  is  between  two  arms  of  the  river 
in  a  fore?t  of  much  willow,  very  difficult  travelling.     The 
party  that  went  on  the   3  side  all  fell  before   reaching  the 
rancheria  in  some  little  tules  where   the   land   is   very  miry. 
Capt.  Simeon  approached  to  within  about  60  varas  [=165  feet J 
from  the  rancheria,  and  at   the  neigh  of  a  horse  about  200 
Indians  discovered  him  and   immediately  took  up  their  arms 
and  discharged  their  arrows.     Seeing  this  Simeon  fired  and 
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killed  2  gentiles.     The  party  from  the   S  entered,  some  on 
foot  and   some  on  horseback,  killed  3  gentiles  and  caught 
8  men  and  7  women  and  several  hoys  and  girls,   in  all  26, 
and  seized  27  beasts  from  the  government  herds  of  vi^ich  for 
three  days  they  had  been  eating  the  meat,  having  shot  8. 
In  the  neighboring  forest  the  it?  were  60  to   80  more  beasts. 
According  to  information  immediately  given  by  a  gentile 
chief  of  the  rancher ia  of  Ctache.  #io  came  to  the  Joyimas 
to  eat  horse-meat,   there  was  another  rancheria  farther  up 
which  had  horses.     I  at  once  ordered  Capt.   Simeon  Castro 
to  go  to  this  rancheria,   the   soldier  Jose  Bermudes  and  I 
remaining  to  take  care   of  the  prisoners,   since  we  were  both 
wet  to  the  waist.     Gapt.   Simeon  found  no  people  in  the 
rancheria  and  only  saw  one  departing  on  horseback  up  the 
mountain.     Capt.  Simeon  withdrew  to  another  rancheria  #Lich 
was  about  2  leagues  away,  and  found  no  people,  but   found 
much  horse-meat  and  the  tracks  of  the   people  vi^o  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  mountains.     As  soon  as   they  rejoined  us, 
I  ordered  all  the  meat  that  there  was   to  be  burned,  not  leav- 
ing a  quarter  of  meat  to  eat,  and  when  the  wet  men  had  dried 
out,  I  withdrew  to  camp  which  I  reached  about  one  in  the 
afternoon.     The  meat  of  the  other  two  rancherias  was  not 
burned,   and   there  must   have   been  about  100  dead  beasts.     These 
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three  rancherias  are  the  pame  as  that  of  the  Joimas.  It  was 

« 

divided  when  the  horses  arrived  in  order  to  eat  with  less 
fear  of  detection.     Among  the    Indians  v^ich  were   caught, 
there  was  one  Christian  from  La  Soledad  and  another  from 
San  Juan  with  a  little  boy  who  was  also  a  Christian. 

April  27. — I  set  out  at   one  in  the  moming  to  follow 
those  wiio  fled  into  the  mountains  and  went  about  8  leagues 
into  the  mountains  where   they  were  accustomed  to  locate  when 
.they  fled,  and  not  having  found  anyone^  the  guide  who  was  one 
of  our  prisoners,"        told  me  that    they  must  be  farther  back, 
and  I  went  where   the  guide  told  me  and  two  women  were  seen, 
who  were  immediately  cau^t  and   told  where   the  people  were. 
The  soldiers,  whose  horses  were  very  tired,  went  and  caught 

*     • 

5"  men,   19  women  and  13  children.     The  interpreter  with  5* 
Christian  aids  lost  me  and  arrived  at  the  rancheria,  where 
the  dead  were,  and   found  8  men  and  among  them  2  chiefs. 
They  immediately  set  out  to  stop  him  with  their  arms,  and 
he  caught  one  chief,   a  Christian  of  San  Juan,   and  one  gentile 
and  3  women.     The  troop  stopped  the  people  who  fled  from 
getting  out  of  the  mountain  and  caught  them.     Among  them 
there  was   a  Christian  from  San  Juan  Mission  and   two  horse- 
thieves — gentiles  called  Selli  and  Salmi.     As  soon  as  they 
were  all  reunited,   I  withdrew  to  the  camp  and   reached  there 
at  7  at  ni^t. 
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April  28. — The  people  rested. 

April  29.— I  set  out  for  the  rancheria  called  Jeuche 
at  2  in  the  morning  and  found  no  people  because  they  had  fled  the 
day  "before  into  the  mountains  about  7  leagues,  as  their  trail 
showed.     In  some  very  rocky  cliffs  we  found  two  Christian 


me 


n  and  Christian  women  all  three  from  the  Mission  of  San 


Juan,  one  gentile  and  5  wom.en  and  2  girls,  making  11  in  all. 
I  withdrew  to  the  camp  where   I  arrired  at  7  at  ni^t .     All   . 
these  rancherias  had  been  warned  by  Christians  from  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  who  came   to  tell  them  that   the   soldiers 
were  coming  and   arrived  there  a  day  before   I  did,   and  I 
found  nothing  more   than  in  that  of  the  Joimas.     I  immediate- 
ly took  to  the  mountains  toward  the  north  searching  in  all 
the  places  where  they  had  eaten  horses.     This   Christian  wes 
called  Delfino  as  the  gentiles  said. 

April  30.— I  sent  Capt.   Simeon  with  17  men  of  the  troop 
and  16   Indian  aids  to  the  rancheria  of  Chausila  to   see  if 
they  could   catch  any  Christians  or  gentiles,  because  they 
also  are  eaters  of  horses.     I  went  with  the  prisoners  to   111  e 
place  called  La  Posa  de  Bias  to  see  if  we  could  catch  some 
elk  with  which   to  feed  the  prisoners,  and  the  other  people 
because  we  had  just  finished  the   food  and  with  the  prisoners 
and  all  there  were  about  142  people.     Today  in  the  afternoon 
they  caught  some  antelope  and  killed  a  mare  and  with  this 
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fed  the  prisoners. 

May  1. — At  8  o'clock  tonight   I  joined  Capt.   Simeon. 
He  could  not   find  any  Indians  in  the  mountain  of  Chausila, 
all  had  withdrawn  far  into  the  mountains  and  had  left  only 

a  wornout  horse.  , 

May  2.-^1  set  out  for  San  Joaquin  River  and   found  it 
greatly  swollen  with  much  water  in  the  tule,   and  very  miry, 
so   that  some  of  the  packs  fell  off  in  crossing. 

May  3.— After  reciting  the  rosary  we  "began  to  cross  on 
rafts  finishing  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to 
sleep  at  the  point  of  the  Zanjon  of  Santa  Rita.  We  started 
out  to  sleep  at  the  place  called  Panochita.  The  fourth  day 
we  rested  here  so  that  the  soldiers  mi^t  catch  elk  for  the 
people  to  eat,  and  on  the  fifth  day  we  went  to  sleep  at  the 
place  called  the   Corral  of  Joaquin  Soto. 

May  6.— Set  out  at  5  in  the  morning  and   arrived  at 
the  Mission  of  San  Juan  at  6  in  the  afternoon  bringing  82 
"beasts  which  they  took  from  the  rancheria  of  Joyim9  and  85 


Indians.- 


[Signed]  Sebastian  Rodriguez 


ission  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
May  6,  1828. 
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"Diary  kept  by  Sergeant  Sebastian  Rodriguez  from  May 
26  of  this  year  [1828 J  in  -Ahich  I  set  out  under  orders  from 
your  Excellency  on  an  expedition  to  the  Tular  by  the  road 

of  San  Miguel. 

This  same  day  set  out  from  said  Mission  toward   the 

Tular  and  slept  in  a  place  called  Agua  Dulce.    • 

May  27.— Set  out  from  this  place  and  slept  in  La  Panza. 
May  28.— Set  out  from  La  Pansa  and  at  daybreak  of  the 
29th  reached  the  lake  of  Buena  Vista,   in  the   rancheria 
called  Tulame .       I  found  all  the  people  in  the   tular  because 
they  had  been  warned  by  the  overseer     from  San  Miguel  Mis- 
si  on.  After  we  had  been  about  an  hour  in  the  ruins  of  the 
rancheria  the  chief  came   on  a  raft  and  when  he  landed  was 
asked  about  his  people.     He  told  me  that   they  were  all  afraid 
because  they  had  been  told  the  soldiers  were  going  to  kill 
them.     Two  soldiers,  Gabriel  de  la  Torre  and  Juan  Butron, 
asked  me  to  give  them  permission  to  go   into  the   tular  and 
bring  out  the    Indians.     I  gave  them  permission  and  they  did 
so,   some  others  entering  with  them  and  brought  out   a  few 
people.     As  soon  as  they  were  without,   I  chaiiged  the  chief 
with  the  horses  that  he  had  at  his  home  because  many  tracks 
had  been  found.     He  told  me  that  they  had  crossed  to  the 
east  of  the  lake  and  after  about  3  hours   I  saw  two  men  on 
horseback  who  were  running  away.     I  immediately  sent   the 
chief  of  the  rancheria  Tachi  who  wss  going  with  me  as  an  aid 
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from  San  Miguel,   to   catch  the  two  who  were  going  on  horse- 
back.     He  immediately  went  after  them  and  caught  2  and 
"brought  them  to  me.     They  were  from  the  same  rancher ia  where 
I  was.     The  soldiers  asked  permission  to  cross  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  to  catch  the  horses  that   they  had  left,  and 
I  told  them  to  go.     Five  immediately  volunteered  and  with 
cartridges  in  belts  and  swords  in  hand,   they  crossed  on  horse- 
back.     They  caught   the  2  horses  which  had  been  seen,  and  others. 
As  soon  as   they  came  where  I  was   I  asked  the   chief  where  the 
6  Christians  were  who  were  in  his  rancheria  and  he  answered  that 
they  were  all  in  the  tule.     Then  I  took  him  prisoner  with  all 
his  people,   although   they  were  few,  until  they  should  deliver 
to  me    the  Christians.     And  while   they  were  prisoners  a  youth 
told  me  that  in  the  mountains  of  Santa  Barbara  there  was  a 
rancheria  which  had  horses  and   saddles   and  that  there  were 
few  people  and  that  he  would  go  to  show  it  to  me.     As  soon 
as  it  was  night  15  men  set  out  leaving  Capt.  Brijido  with  8 
soldiers  in  charge  of  the  horses  and.  provisions.     I  arrived 
at  the   rancheria  at  daybreak  of  the   30th,  and  caught  them 
all  together.     As  soon  as   they  began  to  flee  from  their  huts, 
the  chief  presented  me  with   a  paper  from  the  minister  of  La 
Purisima,  stating  he  was  authorized  to  gather  the  horses  which 
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"belonged  to  this  Mission.  When  I  arrived  with  4  soldiers 

« 

and  2  Indians,   I  ordered  them  to  capture   the  horses,  and  they 
"brought  rae  20  beasts7-5  mules,  3  mares,  and "12  horses,   from 
all  owners.     They  had  8  saddles  and  3  hides.     I  asked  the 
chief  about  the  hides  and  saddles— from  where  he  had  obtained 
them^-.  and  he  told  me   that  Patricio, the  alcalde  of  tiiis  Mis- 
sion,  had  given  them  for  elk  viiich  they  had  caught  and  whose 
hides  they  had  taken  to  the  Mission.     I  asked  him  about  the 
cattle  hides  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  brought   them  from  the 
Mission — something  which  I  could  not 'believe,  because  the 
herd  ranges  from  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel  to  the   Sierra  of 
Santa  Barbara  and   is  very  near  this  rancher ia.     I  took  away 
the  horses,  saddles   .   .   .  and  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  withdrew. At  the  Eancho  of  San  Emigdio  I  found  a  gentile 
Indian  called  Francisco  and  some  old  women  who  were   taking 
care   of  his  cornfield.     He  delivered  4  horses  to  me  and   told 
me   that  he  had  delivered  50  more   to  Sergeant  Salasar  who  had 
turned  them  over  to  the  Commander  at  Santa  Barbara.     He  told 
me  he  would  go   to  show  me  a  rancher i a  where   there  were  many 
horses.     This  rancheria  was  called  Carriso.     There  they  de- 
livered some  beasts   to  me,  and   informed  me  that   the    day  be- 
fore  a  Migueleno  had  passed  with  his  companions' who  had  given 
them  news  of  the   soldiers.     I  went  on  all  this  night  and  the 
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next  day  till  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but   could 
not  catch  him  because  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  Sierra  San 
Fernando.     I  returned  to  where  my  horses  were   and   reached 
there   about   1  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Capt.  Brijido  in- 
formed me   that  the   chief  of  Buena  Yista  had  delivered  4 
Christians  to  him.     The  cMef  told  him  that  on  June  2  at 
daybreak  he  would  bring  me   the  2  Christians  who  were  missing, 
if  when  he  brought  them,  he  and  all  his  people  should  be 
free,  which  was  done  the  next  day.     At  about  10  o'clock  of. 
the  same  day,  the  chief  of  the  Yaulamen e  rancheria  brought 
me  12  horses  because  he  knew  that  the   soldiers  were   going  in 
search  of  horses.     I  asked  him  for  the  Christians  that  were 
in  his  house  and  he  said  that    they  were  there.     I   told  him 
to  bring  them  out   to  me  and  he  seid  that  he  could  not,   that 
I  must  give  him  soldiers  to  cross  to  the  other  side  and  that 
he  would  deliver  them  to   them.     I  ordered  the  chiefs  Villa 
and  Rodriguez  with  14  men  to  cross  to  the   other  side  of  the 
late   to  take  away  the  6  men  that   this  chief  had.     In  crossing 
the  lake  3  horses  belonging   to  the   soldiers  Fernando  Felix, 
Vitorino,  Martinez  and  Francisco  Soto  were  drowned.     As  soon 
as  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  Yaulamen ^    the 
chief  delivered  the  Christians.  • 

At  11  o'clock  on  the   fourth  day  the   Captains  arrived 
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where  I  was  and  I  immediately  set  the  gentiles   free. 

June  5. — After  the  rosary  I  ?ftt  out   for  the  rancheria 
of  luJi^J,.     I  arrived  there  on  ihe   6th  at  ahait  11  o'clock. 
After  I  had  been  th^re   about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
I  told  the   chief  that  he  must  present  all  his  people  to 
me  and  deliver  the   16  Christians   that  there  v/ere  in  his 
rancheria.  ,  He  told  me   that   they  had  all  gone  into  the   tular. 
I  bound  9  gentiles  nnd   told  the  chief  that   I  wuld  not  let 
them  go  tree  until  he  delivered  the  Christians  to  me,  and 
that   I  was  going  to  San  Miguel  and  to  catch  11  more   that 
were  on  the  way  and   to   take   them  all  to  the  presidio.     In 
the  afternoon  they  brought  me  2  Christians.     I  could  not 
cross  on  the   eighth  day  because   the  horses  were  dying  from 
thirst.     Then  some  soldiers  gave  the  horses  water  in  baskets. 
On  the   eighth  day  I  set  out  from  Bubal  and  slept  in  Los 
Alamos  at  a  place  called  Nido  or  Aura.     The  ninth  day  I  set 
out  at  abcut  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and   reached  San  Miguel 
at  about  6  in  the  afternoon.  On  the   journey  from  Buena  Vista 
to  Bubal  10  horses  of  the  number  that  were  caught  in  the   tular 
were  exhausted  and   I  delivered  to  the  Father  Juan  Cabot  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Commander  Don  Jose  Estrada  47  beasts^ 
from  the  Missions  of  San  Luis,  Purisima,   Santa  Barbara,  San 
Buenaventura,   San  Fernando  and  San  Gabriel.     All  the    Indians 
#iich  I  brought   to  the  presidio  numbered  31  including  gen- 


tiles and  Christians. 

Port  of  Monterey 
June  22,   1828 


[Signed]    Sebastian  Rodriguez 
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SANCHEZ'S  ACCOUNT  OF  CAMPAiaN  AGAINST  ESTANISLAO,  1829 


Jose  Antonio  Sanchez  gives  the  I'ollowir^  account  of 
the  campaign  that  he  led  against  the  Indiana  commanded 


Commander 


Martinez,  dated  San  Jose»  Uay  10,  1829. 

"It  is  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  I  have  just  arrived  [II 
at  this  Mission  of  San  Jose  on  my  return  from  the  cam- 
paign that  you  entrusted  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
prising the  Christian  Indians  of  the  missions  of  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Jose,  who  had  revolted,  and  allying  them- 
selves with  their  people,  had  gathered  their  forces  at 
the  river  of  the  Laquisimes.TTn  the  shelter  of  an  im-  [16 

penetrable  wood  whose  description  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  attampti   the  more  not  to  delay  giviiqg 
the  termination  of  this  campaign,  the  events  and  casual- 
ties  of  which    I  report  briefly  to  you  for  your  under- 

stajiding  and  intelligence- 

At  7  in  the  morning  we  approached  the  river  which  the 
forces  of  the  conspiring  Christians  were  in  possession 
of,  and  as  we  were  perceived  by  them  before  our  arrival, 
they  were  all  ready  to  attack  us  —  of  which  they  gave 
proof,   sheltered  by  the  wood,  the  minute  .we  appeared. 
Observing  this  I  ordered  up  a  swivel-gun,  keepir^  the 
troops  in  close  formation,  and  ordered  them  to  fire 
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inniediately  with  this  piece-     We  had  the  misfortune  at 
the  first  shot  to  break  the  gunstock.  but  in  epite  of 
this  we  gave  them  two  more  shote,  rendering  the  thing 
UBeleBBi   then  we  began  to  shoot  with  carbines.    We  kept 
up  thifl  firing  for  some  time  but  without  their  ceasing 
to  answer  with  a  multitude  of  arrows  and  also  with  f ire- 
aras  which  seemed  loaded  with  powder  only,  because  they 
did  no  damage;   I  therefore  knew  that  they  had  no  balls. 
However  seeing  that  the  sun  was  too  low  forme  to  expose  [17 
myself  within  the  wood- with  the  troops.  I  retired  to 
a  distance  of  about  1000  paces  from  where  the  rabble 
held  possession  of  the  wood  and  would  not  leave  it. 
While  I  was  camped  there  with  all  my  troops  without  in- 
cident  save  weariness  and  fatigue  from  excessive  heat» 
and  the  breaking  of  the  swivel-gun  of  which  I  have  spoken  - 
there  came  to  us,  always  keeping  himself  in  the  shelter 
of  the  wood,  one  of  the  ccnspirirg  Christian  chiefs 
named  Estanislao.  to  talk  with  the  Indians  aides  who 
came  with  me  on  thie  march.     Seeing  that  he  was  approach- 
irg  I  went  forward  and  called  to  him  frcm  a  distance. 
Another  Indian    followed  him  hidden  by  the  wood  and  fired 
a  shot  at  me.  and  then  they  both  retired  and  there  was 
no  more  noise  heard  throughout  the  night  which  passed 
without  incident.     At  daybreak  the  next  day  the  troops 
fonned.  divided  into  6  parties  of  6  men.each  with  its 
chief,  with  instructions  which  seemed  best  to  me:  one 
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party  to  care  for  the  horses  and  ammunition;  3  to 


[17 


guard 


and  left  flanks  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  enemy 
from  succeedirE  on  any  side  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
in  the  same  wood,  without  betraying  at  the  first  induce- 
ment wh^t  they  intended  to    do  at  the  last  extremity  if 
the  worst  happened;  verifying  this  with  the  precaution 
that  the  present  situation  required. 

I  separated  myself  from  the  troops, taking  only  the 
interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  in- 
surrectionists to  see  if  by  this  means  they  would  recon- 
sider  and  give  thons elves  up.     But  my  exhortation  had  no 
effect    for  only  Estanislao,  the  head  chief  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  answered  me  saying  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  but  that  he  was  well  aware  of  how  they  had  to 
defend  thanselves,  and  consequently  would  die  hard. 
Then  I  spoke  with  the  gentile  chiefs  making  tham  under- 
stand that  the  troops  were  disposed  to  enter  the  wood 
and  that  they  should  escape  the  darger  of  what  would  re- 
sult if  they  were  obstinate,  and     so    they  should  separate 
themselves  from  the  Christians;  but  they  did  not  follow 
the  advice  and  ranained  united  with  the  Christians. 

In  view  of  all  this  I  immediately  ordered  the  troops" 
to  advance  into  the  wood  and  fire  at  them  and  engage 
in  battle.     The  advance  would  have  gone  favorable  on  our 
side  but  for  the  imprudence  of  4  soldiers,  who  without 
««„  r^v.^.on+.iftn  flfioarated  thamselves  from  the  party 
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commanded  by  Capt.  Lazaro  PiSa.     In  spite  of  the  fact    l19J 
that  he  wanted  to  restrain  them  they  did  not  obey  him 
and  penetrated  the  wood  to  get  to  the  river  to  drink. 
Without  doubt  because  of  their  heedlepsnese^they  met 
the  enemy  with  the  result  that  2  of  them  were  left  on 
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the  spot  badly  wounded.     Captain  PiRa  left  with  only 
2  soldiers,  joined  the  party  under  Capt.  Jose  Berreyeea 
at  the  same  time  thait  an  Indian  auxiliary  arrived  with 
the  news  that  the  4  BoldierB  were  alone  and  in  daJT6«*' 
I  immediately  ordered  Captain  Berreyesa  and  Captain 
Pifia  to  follow  with  a  party  to  search  for  the  soldiers; 
and        they  returned  with  only  2  soldiers  whom  they 
found,   shot  and  badly  wounded,  one  without  firearms 
and  the  other  with,  but  unable  to  use  them  because  they 
had  no  ammunition,  and  the  enemy  were  in  the  act  of 
finishir^  them  up  by  killing  them,  when  the  par^y  cited 
arrived  and  with  their  arrival  those  taking  part  in 
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The  2  wounded  were  taken  amid  a 
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Bhower  of  arrows.     These  2  who  were  of  the  4  who  separated 
themselves  from  Captain  Pifia  said  that  their  two  com- 
panions were  killed  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  confirmed  their  statement 
addir^  that  >they  ^tripped  their  bodies  and  threw  then      Cl9J 
into  the  stream  that  ran  through  the  wood* 

Convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue  the 
bodies,  first  because  our  ammunition  was  consumed 
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and  second  because  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ,  and    [20 
the  troops  weary  from  fighting  on  foot  thro\3gh  an  almost 
impenetrable^  wood,  and  fran  the  ezcessiYe  heat^  with  2 
soldiers  killed  and  8  wounded,  3  of  them  seriously,  and 
11  of  the  aides  wounded  and  1  killed  also,  the  equipment 
entirely  useless,  3  guns  lost^^  2  of  them  with  their 
leather  straps  --  I  decided  to  retire  and  withdrew  with 
the  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries  to  the  same  place  as 
the  previous  day  where  the  horses  were,  that  all  might 
have  some  refreshment,  which  was  done* 

They  killed  a  large  number  of  the  enemy  although  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  number  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  penetratir^  the  wood.* 

CSanchez  goes  on  to  commend  his  troops  for  their 
valor,  mentionir^  particularly  Capt*  Antonio  Soto  and 
the  soldiers  Manuel  Penas  and  Lorenzo  PachecoO 


Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,   Campaign  against  Estanifilao,   1829 
Bancroft  Library  copy  of  State  .Papers ,  Tom  21, Missions 
and  Colonization,  pp.  15  -  20   (pp.  37  -  44  or  original 
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SANCHEZ  DIARY  OP  HIS  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  SSTANISLAO,  1829 

The  following'  is  a  translation  of  Jose  Sanchezes 
diary  of  the  campaign  which  he  led  against  the  Indians  under 
the  ndted  diief  Estanislao  in  1829,  from  the  original  manuscript 
in  the  Huntington  Collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library: 

May  1.  -  I  set  out  from  the  Presidio  with  a  captain  and  8  soldiers 

■ 

of  cavalry  and  a  captain  and  2  soHiers  of  artillery  taking  with 
them  two  arrobas  [*»50  pounds]  of  powder  and  a  thousand  balls. 
Today  we  traveled  as  far  as  Santa  Clara  Mission  where  we  arrived 
at  8  o'clock  at  night   and  passed  the  remainder  of   the   night 
without  event. 

May  2-1  set  out  with  the  same   force  of   troops  for  the  Mission 
of  San  Jose',  leaving  there  those  named  who  were  to  set  out  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  they  saw  those  from  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz. 
And  at  the  same   time  having  asked  the  aid  of   the  Alcalde  and 
Captain  of  Militia,   they  were  notified  that  according  to  the 
time  they  had  started  they  would  meet   them  on  the   third.     We 
arrived  at  the  mission  at  about  11  A.M.   and  immediately  set 
ourselves  at  the  task  of  preparing  cartridges. 

May  3  -  Today  Capt.  Lazaro  Pina  with  the  two  artillerymen 
took  the  cartridges; and  the  captain  of  the   guard  of  Santa 
Clara  joined  the  party  together  with  6  soldiers  of  the  gaard 
and  two  from  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz,  7  militiamen,  and  5 
citizens,  of  yfoora  5  citizens  and  a  militiaman  returned  because 
they  had  no  horses  on  isiiich  to  travel,  so  there  remained  6 
militiamen. 
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May  4.  -  I  marched  with  25  men  of  the  cavaliy,  a  captain  and 
2  artillery  veterans,  6  militia-men,  and  70  Indian  aids  as  far 
as  the  place  called  Las  Pocitas  del  Valle,  where  6  head  of 
cattle  were  killed  for  the  troop  and  Indians,  and  we  passed 
the  night  without  event. 

May  5.  -  At  daybreak  I  ordered  a  captain  with  8  men  to  set 
out  for  the  crossing  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  note  if  any 
of  the  insurgents  came  to  watch  and  to  see  if  the  capturing 
of  them  was  succeeding,  "because  they  gave  no  news.  At  9  A.M. 
I  set  out  with  the  other  troops  and  traveled  until  7  that  night, 
when  we  arrived  a  little  below  the  Laguna  del  Blanco  which  is 
a  little  below  the  crossing  of  San  Joaquin  River,  where  we  re- 
joined those  who  had  set  out  before,  and  passed  the  night  without 


event. 


I. 


May  6.  -  In  the  morning  the  same  Captain  with  8  men  and  Indian 
aids  set  out  for  the  crossing  ^ere  they  were  to  make  rafts 
and  to  note  if  any  came  to  watch.  At  8  I  set  out  with  the 
party  and  at  about  10  we  began  to  cross  over  and  this  done  we 
stayed  there  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  order  not  to  be  seen 
by  any  who  might  be  passing  there,  until  6  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  started  and  traveled  all  night  until  daybreak. 

May  7.  -  A  little  before  daybreak,  ^en  the  gaide  said  that  we 
were  already  near,  I  ordered  4  of  the  aids  to  explore  and  seeing 
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that  daylight  was  approaching  I  undertook  the  march  and  after  a 
little  I  met   the  scouts  who  said  that  the  insurgents  were  in  the 
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same  place,  at  v^ich  I  immediately  ordered  that  3  divisions  be 
formed,  one  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  beasts  and  of  the  other 
stores,  and  another  for  the  outside  to  search  for  the  river  of 
the  Laquigimfif?,  which  runs  through  the  middlft  nf  fho  fnvoof 


where  the  rebels  are,  and  the  other  to  the   foot  of  the  range. 
Putting  myself  at  the  head  of   the  last  division,  I  went  through 
the   forest  until  we  came   to  the   river,  whose  crossing  prevented 
us  from  going  on,  where  we  were  ^en  we  heard  the  cry  on  the 
other  side  of   the   river  and  some  gun-shots,  at  ^ich  I  ordered 
a  return  by  the  same  road  or  direction  to  look  for  the  horses 
which  remained  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  league's  distance 
from  US.     Prom  there  we  pursued  our  course  up  the  river  in 
search  of  a  crossing  which  we  were  to  find  in  about  a  league, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the   return  down  the  river 
we  came  up  vdth  our  companions  who  were  shooting  with  the  in- 
surgents,  but  the  latter  always  kept  in  the  shelter  in  the 
forest.     I  immediately  ordered  the  little  cannon  to  be  taken 
out  and  to  be  fired  at  those  who  were  approaching  the  shore, 
after  exhortations  had  been  made  to  them,  of  Thick  they  showed 
no  appreciation  but  began  making  threats.     At  the   first  shot  a 
wheel  broke  and  so  they  fired  two   others,  and  the  Captain  of 
the  artillery  havipg  made  certain  that  the  first  was  useless. 
I  ordered  them  to   withdraw  it  and  to  fire  only  with  the  carbines, 
and  observing  that  they  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  enemy  and 
that   the  day  was  passing  and    the  troops  had  not  broken  fast, 
I  ordered  the  retreat  to  encamp  myself.     At  sone    thousand  varas 
E-2750  feet]  from  where  the  rancheria  was  1  made  camp,   to  ^ich 
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the  Chief  Estanislao  came  through  the    forest,  talkiiTg  with   the 
Christians  on  the   other  side  of  the  river,  and  having  seen  that 
he  was  talking  I  set  out   for  the  edge  of  the   forest  telling  him 
that  if  he  wuld  come  with  me,  nothing  should  he  done   to  him. 
Yfhile  we  were  talking,  another  one  called  Sabulon  came  and  fired 
a  shot  from  the  forest,  and   they  immediately  retreated  and  did 

« 

not  return  again.       And  we  ranained  there  the   rest  of  the  day  and 
all  night  without  event. 

May  8  -  As  soon  as  it  was  daybreak  I  ordered  the  troops  to  form 
in  6  divisions:     one  of  6  men  to  look  out  for  the  beasts  and 
other  stores;   three  to  enter  the   forest,   each  composed  of  a  cap- 
tain and  6  soldiers,  well  warned  that  no  one  was  to  separate 
himself  from  his   division,  and  that  when  they  were  within,  the 
three  should  manage  to  reunite,  and  if  anyone  was  going  on  ahead 
of   the  others,  he  should  wait;   that  all  formed  in  flanks  that 
they  should  advance  on  the  enemy  conformably,   that  they  were  not 
to  shoot  from  one  and  another  site;   that  they  always  manage  to 
go  together,  with  the  aids  at   their  backs  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  harming   them  in  the   rear;  and  the  two  others  by  the   flanks 
of  the   forest  in  order  to  prevent   the  enemy  from  flight  by  one 
of  them  when  they  were  attacked  from  within  the  forest,  and 
warned  that  all  must  obey  the  captains  vho  led  them,   although 
vathout  one  for   the  \^ole  body,  in  order  that  in  this  way  they 
might  keep  the  best  order.     The  troop  being  prepared  to   enter 
the  forest,   I  put  myself  at  the  head  and  at  about  8  vares 
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[•  22  feet]  from  ths  rancheria,  I  ordered  a  halt   to  see  if 
it  was  necessary  to  shed  "blood.     And  I  went  on  approaching  as 
close  as  possible,  making  them  understand  through  the   inter- 
preter that   the  troop  was  going  to   enter  the   forest  and   that 
those   that  wanted  to  escape  from  "being  killed  must  come  with 
me  and  that   I  would  not  kill  them;  that  they  ought  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  Christians   and  ought  to  be  in  their  mission. 
To  these  exhortations  Estanislao  made  answer  that  he  was  not  at 
fault  in  what  he  had  done,   that  he  had  some   one  to  advise  him 
what   to  do  aM  how  to  defend  himself,  and  that  he  would  always  die 
in  the  forest.     Then  I  said  if   there  was  any  gentile   chief,   I  . 
wanted  to  speak  with  him  and  for  him  to  come  out.     And  one 
immediately  came  out  to  the   shore  to  ^ere  he  could  see  that 
troop  that  was  going  to  enter,  and  I  told  him  that  unless   they 
wanted  to  get  into  danger  that  they  must  separate   liiems elves 
from  the   Christians,  who  were  the  ones  that  I  was  seeking  in 
order  that  they  might  come   to  their  mission;  and  that  if  they 
aided  them,   then  I  would  punish  them.     Then  this  one  spoke 
with  other  chiefs  and   12  chiefs  came  out,  and  having  spoken 
with  all  of  them,   they  told  me  that  they  would  not  meddle  in 
anything,  but  that  they  were  afraid  of  Estanislao  and  Cipriano. 
And  I  told   thrm  not    to  be  afraid  and  they  set  out  and  went 
away  to   their  rancherias.     But  as   the  Christians  also  spoke 
to  them  they  gave  more  heed  to  them,  and   they  joined  them  again 
which  was  to  me   the   indispensable  confirmation  for   the  entrance 
of  the  troops.     About  8  in  the  morning  I  ordered  the   advance 
as  it  had  already  been  ordered,  each  division  in  its  appointed 
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place,   in  order  to  seize  the  fleeing  ones.     After  three  hours 
of  shooting,  an  Indian  aide  came  and  told  me  that  four  of  the 
soldiers  were  cut  off  from  one  of  tte  divisions.     Then  I  went 
through  the  forest  where  I  heard  the  shooting  and  the  first 
men  I  met  were  Capt.  Joee  Berryeza  and  Captain  of  Artillery, 
Lazaro  Pina,  whom  I  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  the  4  men  who 

0 

it  was  said  were  found  alone  fij^ting  with  the  Indians.     Verify- 
ing this   immediately  and  alone,   they  returned  with  two   of  them 

ff 

almost  killed;  and  ons   of  them,  Manuel  Pena.  reported  that  Ygnacio 
Pacheco  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  for  he  was  behind  them 
and  found  one  of  the    Iniians  who  said  we  wanted  to  kill  an 
Iiriian,  and  at   this  incident  turned  around  and  already  saw  him 
fall.     And  he  fired  a  shot   and  killed  one  of   those  who  followed 
them,  and  he  saw  Airlres  Mesa  jump  out  on  one  side  and   saw  nothing 
more.     Some   of   the  aids  immediately  set  out  saying  that  they  had 
seen  oae  killed,  stripped  and  thrown  into  the  river,   and  that 
they  had  also  seen  another  killed  and  naked  within  the  forest 
and   that  the  latter  was  Ygnacio  Pacheco.     Then  all  of  the  people 
being  without,  one  of   the  rebels  set  out  for  the  edge  of   the 
forest  saying  that  they  had  already  killed  two  soldiers.     At 
this  one  of  the   soldiers  said  no,   that  they  were  mistaken, 
ttet  they  were  not  killing  the  soldiers,  and  then  the  Indians 
went  down,  and  immediately  three  of   them  set  out,  one  with  the 
leather  jacket,  ancther  with   the   shield,  and  another 
witTi  a  club,      all  three  belonging  to  the  soldier  Mesa. 
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Then  viiile   I  was  arranging  and  ordering  a  new  expe- 
dition in  search  of  these  two  men  who  were  missing,   together 
with  some  aids,  the  soldier  Dolores  Pacheco  spoke  to  me  saying  that 
all    we  could  accomplish  was  to  remove  the  two  "bodies  already 
lifeless  and  that   the  troop  was  tired  and  without  munitions; 
that  from  the  plunier  that  had  heen  taken  from  them  they  had  not 
heen  1-eft  alive;  that  the  aids  that  were  missing  had  already 
heen  seen  on  the   other  shore  of  the  river  by  the  hand  we  were 
accompanying.     Captain  Lazaron  Pina  heing  present  described  the 
way  in  i/Aiich  these  4  soldiers  had  separated  {themselves  from  the 
division,  saying  that  he  was  with  his  divi^on  in  the   forest, 
and  as  it  was  so  dense  and  as  all  his  attention  was  on  the  enemy, 
he  did  not  notice  when  Andres  Mesa  withdrew,  but.  he  did  see  when 
Manuel  Pena  and  Lorenzo  Pacheco  left  his  side,  and  as  he  found- 
himself  now  alone  loading  Ygnacio  Pacheco »s  gun,  he  ordered  them 
loudly  not  to  withdraw  and  to  come  back;  and  that   then  having 
received  message  from  Capt.  Reyes,  who  was  calling  him,  he  tried 
to  unite  with  him,  which   they  then  accomplished,   and   that  from 
here  as  they  were  too  greatly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
notice  where  Ygnacio  Pacheco,  Manuel  Pena, and  Lorenzo  Pacheco 
had  withdrawn,  and  these  said  that   they  were  in  sight  of  Capt. 
Eeyes  and  Capt.  Lazaro.     An  Indian  aid  told   them  that  Andres 
Mesa  remained  cut  off  and   that  then  without  speaking  to  the    . 
captains  they  went  to  look  for  him  and  found  him,   and    then  all 
four  went  away  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  that  there  they 
drank  water  and  were  fastening  their  shoes, and  vhilo   they  were 
going  away  from  there   they  met  the  mob  of  rebels  and  it  was  then 
they  were  lanced. 
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ni  this  stoiy  they  told  in  the  camp,  and  afterward 
having  looted  over  the  munitions  and  inspected  the  arms,  I 
found  very  little  remained  -  6  spoiled  carbines  and  a  gun 
burst,  8  men  of  the  troop  wounded,  and  3  of   them  severely, 
and  11  Indian  aids.     We  had  seen  nothing  of  the  enemy  except 
the  8  dead,  for  it  was  impossible   to  see  them  in  the  under- 
brush so  thick  everywhere.     Hence  I  decided  to  withdraw  to 
the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  not  only  because  of  lack  of  arms 
and  munitions,   but  also  because  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
another  sally  under  the  great  difficulties  mentioned. 

Broke  camp  about   3  in  the  afternoon  carrying  three 
wounded,  with  one  man  acit)ss  the  horse,  because  they  could  only 
cross  on  horses.     Traveled  until  about  7  ^«hich  brought  us  about 
quarter  of  a  league  away  from  where  we  set  out  in  a  watering- 
place  that  there  was  near  the   river  of   ttie  La<;uiseme§..  and 
here  we  spent  the  night  uneventfully. 

le  set  out  at  about  8  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at 
the  ford  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  at  about  2  in  the  afternoon 
and  immediately  began   to  ferry  across   the  beasts  and   the  rest, 
and  having  finished,   we  traveled  as  far  as  Laguna  del  Blanco 
which  is  a  little  below  the  ford,  already  on  the  land  of  the 
mission  of  San  Jose,  viiere  we  spent  the  night  without  event. 

May.  10.       le  set  out  at  about  7  in  the  morning  and  traveled 
until  6  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  San /ose*  Mission. 


San  Jose  Mission,  May  11,  1829. 

Diario  que  forma  el  Mo.  Grade,  de  Exto. 
en  persecucion  de  los  Indies  sublebados 
Sania  Clara. 


Jose  Sanchez. 
C.  Jose  Sanchez  de  la  Expedicion 
de  los  Misones  de  San  Jose  y 
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8/»NCHIj2'S  i»CCOUNT  OF  CA^'P/IGN  ACTAINST  ESTANISLAO,  1B29 


m^.-:'i* 


Joflp  Antonio  Sanchez  gives  the  follow ir^  account  of 
the  carr.pai/?n  that  he  led  ap;ainBt  the  Indiana  comrr.anded 
by  Efitarislao  in  1^29.   in  a  letter  to  the  Comrriander,   I;snacio 
Martinez,  dated  San  Joae,  Way  10,  1029. 

"It  is  7  o'clock  in  the  eveninf^  and  I  have  just  arrived  [1 
at  ^hi8  ''iflsion  of  San  Jose  on  try  return  frorr;  the  cam- 
paign that  you  entrusted  to  f  e  for  '.he  purpose  of  sur- 
prising the  Christian  Indians  of  the  missions  of  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Jose,  who  had  revolted,  and  allying  them- 
selves with  their  people,  had  gathered  their  forces  at 
the  river  of  the  La  ^ui sines,   in  the  shelter  of  p^n  im-  [16 

penetrable  *ood  whose  descri}  tion  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  rre  to  atterrpti   the  irore  not  to  delay  giving 
the  termination  of  this  campaign,  the  events  and  casual- 
ties of  which     I  report  briefly  to  you  for  your  under- 
standing -.md  intelligence. 

Jt  7  in  the  rrornin^,  we  approached  the  river  which  the 
forces  of  the  consprin^^  Christians  were  in  possession 
of,  and  as  we  were  perceived  by  them  before  our  arrival, 
they  were  all  ready  to  attack  us  —   of  Ahich  they  .-^ave 
proof,   sheltered  by  the  wood,   the  minute  we  appeared. 
Observing;  this  I  ordered  up  a  swivel -gun,  keeping  the 
troops  in  close  forrration,  and  ordered  therr  to  fire 


''•''''    \i:^%t 


i 
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imrrediate]y  with  this  piece-     We  had  the  miflfortune  at      [16 
the  first  shot  to  break  the  sunstock,  but  in  spite  of 
this  we  save  therr  two  more  shota,  rendering  the  thing 
usnlees;   then  wr  began  to  shoot  with  carbines.     We  kept 
up  this  firir^  for  some  time  but  wi  hout  'heir  ceasing 
to  answer  with  a  multitude  of  arrows  and  also  with  fire- 
arms which  seemed  loaded  with  powder  only,  becjiuse  they 
did  no  darrage;   I  therefore  knew   that  they  had  ^o  balls. 
However  seeir^  thut  the  sun  was  too  low  for  me  to  expose  [17 
myself  *ithin  the  wood  with  ^he  troops,   I  retired  to 
a  distance  of  a'^out  1000  paces  from  where  the  rabble 
held  pospession  of  the  wood  and  would  rot  lef»ve  it. 
While  I  was  carrped  ^here  with  all  rry  troops  without  in- 
cident save  weariness  and  fatigue  if rom  excessive  heat, 
and  the  breaVir^  of  the  swivel -gun  of  which   I  have  spoken  — 
there  came  to  us,  always  keepinp^  himself  in  the  shelter 
of  the  wood,  one  of  the  conapiriiTg  Christian  chiefs 

« 

named  Kstanislao,   to  t<ilk  w  i^h  the  Indians  aide?  who 
came  with  rre  on  this  march,     Seeir^  that  he  was  approach- 
ins  I   went  for  'ard  and  called  to  him  from  a  distance. 
Another  Indian     followed  him  hidden  by  the  wood  an:!  fired 
a  shot  at  me,  and   'hen  thpy  both  retired  and  there  was      _  , 
no  more  noise  hef<rd    hrou;;hout  Ihe  nigh^  which  passed 

* 

without  incident.     At  daybrerik  the  next  day  the  troops 
formed,  divided  into  6  parties  of  6  men, each  with  its 
chief, with   in8^ruction8  w^ich  seemed  best  to  me:  one 


'i 
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party  to  care  for  the  horses  and  arrmunitioni  3  to 


[17 


enter  the  wood;   and  the  remaining  2  to  ^ard  the  right 
and  left  flanks  at  bhn  Barr.e  time  preventing  the  enemy 
from  Bucce0clinB  on  an^/  aide  at  t'  e  time  of  the  attack 

in  the  aarre/ood,  without  betraying  at  the  first  induce- 

-     /    - 
ment  whetft^^ih^y  intended  to     do  at  the  last  extrenrdty  i 

the  wor|i  happened i  verifying  this  with  the  precaution 

that  tne  present  situation  required-     . 

I  separated  myself  from  the  troops, taking  only  the 

$ 

\ 

interpreter,  for  the  pur|08e  of  treating  v.ith  the  in- 
eurrectionists  to  see  if  by  this  rrenns  they  would   recon- 
sider and  p;ive  themselves  up.     But  my  exhortation  hfid  no 
effect,  for  onlv  Estanislao,   the  head  chief  whorr  I  have 
already  mentioned,  answered  me  saying  that  he  was  not 
/guilty,  but  that  he  was  well  aware  of  how  they  ha4  to 
defend  ^her selves,  and  consequently  would  die  hard. 
Then  I   spoke  with  the  gentile  chiefs  makinfi  them  under- 
stand that  the  '^rooi  s  were  dioposed  to  e-  ter  the  wood 
and  that  they  sh^ld  escape  the  darj^er  of  what  would  re- 
sult if  they  wer*i  obstinate,     nd     so     they  should  separate 
therrselves  from  the  Christiansi   but  '.hey  did  not  follow 
the  advice  nr '  rcii^ainpd  unitrd  with  the  Christians. 
In  vie7,  of  all   this  I   ir mediately  ordered  the  troops 


to  advance  intojhe  wood  and  fire  at   them  and  en^^age 
in  battle.     Th>6  adfaitce  v.ould  have  ^,one  favorable  on  our 
side  but  for  /,he  Imprudence  of  4  soldiers,  who  without 
anv  precaution  sejarated  thsnselv*  s  from  the  party 


yi^v  ^■»^'^''j*22a^EBt 
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corrranded  by  Cfipt.  Lazaro  Pifia.     In  syibe  of  'he  fact     [19] 
that  he  wanted  to  reatrain  ♦.hcjn  they  did  not  obey  him 
and  penetrated  the  wood  to  f^et  to   thn  river  to  drink. 
Without  doubt  because  of  ^heir  heedle  enese  '.hey  rret 

V 

the  enemy  with  the  result  that  2  of  thom  were  left  on 
the  s[ot  b^ly  wounded.     C'.ptain  Pina  left  with  only 
2  Roldier*,  joined  the  party  under  Capt.  Joae  Berreyeaa 
at  the  ifiiref.irA  that  an  Indian  auxiliary  arrived  with 
the  n^i  that  the  4  eoldiere  v/ere  alone  ani  in  danf^er. 
I  immed^iately  ordered  Captain  Berreyesa  ad  Captain 
Pifia  to] follow  with  a  party  to  search  for  the  soldiers, 


and        5 they  returned  with  only  2  soldiers  whom  they 
found,   E5hot  and  badly  wounded,  one  without  fi 
and   the  other  with,  but  unable  to  use  them  because  they 
had  no  tmirr;unition,  and  the  enery  were  in  the  act  of 
finishin'T  them  up  by  killia^  them,  when  the  par^  cited 
arrived  and  with  their  arrival  those  takir\^  part  in 
the  plaughter  fled.     The  2  wounded  were  taken  amid  a 

« 

frhower  of  arrows.     These  2  who  were  of  the  4  who  separat^i 
therriselves   from  Captain  Pifia  said  that  their  two  com.- 
panions  were  killed  ai^d  in  the  powp^r  of  the  enemy. 


and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  confirmed  their  statement 

I     ' 
addirK  thnt 'they  stripped  their  bodies  and  threw  them 

into  the  stream  tl^iat  ran  thrain;h   the  wood* 

Convinced  that  i^  was  impossible  to  rescue  the 


[19] 


J» 


bodies,  first  ^ecai^se  our  arrrunition  was  consumed 
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and  second  because  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ,  and    [20 
the  troopn  weary  from  fighting  on  foot  through  an  almost 
irrpenetrabti  wood,  and  fron  the  excessive  heatj 
soldiers  killed  and  8  wounded,  3  of  them  seriously,  and 
11  of  the  aides  wounded  and  1  killed  also,  the  equipment 
entirely  useless,  3  guns  lost,  2  of  '.hem  with  their 
leather  straps  —  I  decided  to  retire  and  withdrew  with 
the  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries  to  the  same  place  as 
the  previous  day  where  the  horses  were,  th?it  all  mi^ht 
have  some  refrRBhment,  which  -was  done. 

They  killed  a  large  numbor  of  the  enemy  although  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  number  because  of  the  iiTipossi- 
bility  of  penetrating  the  wood.* 

[Sanchez  goes  on  to  comrrend  his  troops  for  their 
valor,  mentioning  particularly  Capt.  /ntonio  Soto  and 
the  soldiers  Mtinuel  Penas  and  Loronzo  Pacheoo«3 


Jos 


e  /ntonio  Sanchez,  Camjaign  against  Estaniplao,  1B29 
Bancroft  Library  co^y  of  State  Papers,  Ton^2,,Mis«ionA 
and  Colonization,  pp.  15  -  20   (pp.  37  -  441  of  original 
MS}. 
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Duhaut' 


along  the  California  coast  Oct.  1826- July  1828,  published 
(1835)  a  2.volume  book  on  his  tradir^  experiences  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  over  half  of  which  he 
devotes  to  the  Califomias. 

Under  date  of  August  1827  he  writes  as  follows  of 

I 
« 

an  expedition  lad  by  Sanchez  against  the  Indians  of 
the  Sacramento  Rivar  in  1826.— 

"The  Spanish  Governor  has  always  followed  the  atro-  [107] 
cious  system  of  ordering,  from  time  to  time,  expeditions 
against  the  people  of  the  interior,  sometimes  to  re- 
capture Indians  escaped  from  the  Missions,  and  again 
to  keep  the  Gentiles  away  by  inspiring  them  with  terror- 
expeditions,  which,  costing  the  lives  of  a  few  soldiers 
and  many  of  the  natives,  sert)ed  only  to  keep  up  hatric|. 
The  last  and  most  ridiculous  of  these  little  campaigns 
was  made  in  1826  under  the  command  of  Alferez  //  (sub-  [108] 
lieutenant)  Sanchez,  and  was  as  follows: 

After  the  harvest  the  Padre  of  San  Piuncisco  Solano 
had  pemitted  80  of  his  Christian  Indians  to  go  on  a 
visit  to  their  fonner  homes,  and  they  were  ascending 
the  San- Sacramento  River  in  a  large  sloop,  when  the 
Savages  unexpectedly  attacked  them  in  a  tight  place 


/ 
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where  they  could  neither  flee  nor  defend  theme elvea*  and 


4 


than 


Consequently  a  raid  was 


ordered  and  entrusted  to  the  seething  courage  of  Sanchez , 
who  advanced  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  20  or  30 
cavalry.  At  their  approach,  all  the  Indians  were  ambushed 
for  defence  in  the  woods,  and  from  there  shot  their 

* 

arrows  at  the  troop  without  the  cavaliers  being  able 
to  approach  or  even  see  them.  But  the  latter,  exaspez^ 
ated  .avenged  themselves  on  the  women  and  children  who 


I  J  had  not  been  able  to  flee.  They  massacred  some/30  of   [109] 


iruxD^iha^' 


girls  and  a  child  which  they  had  taken  prisoners,  as  a 
sign  of  their  victory* 

When  these  imitators  and  descendants  of  Spaniards  are 
asked  if  there  is  id  other  means  of  securing  peace  with 
these  people,  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  their  fathers, 
they  ascribe  to  the  Indians  a  character  so  barbarous  tha^ 
as  they  say,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  otherwise. 
They  say,  'They  live  in  separate  villages  ,  and  if  peace 
is  made  with  one  of  these  hamlets  ,  it  is  a  reason  forr 
attack  by  the  neighborir^  villages  ,  who  regard  its  in- 
habitants as  traitors  and  who  unite  for  its  destmction. ' 
However,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  missions  are 
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peopled  only  with  these  same  men,  and  that  the  Padres, 

using  alternately  gentleness  and  severity,  have  been 

able  to  acquire  over  them  the  prodigious  ascendancy 

which  maintains  these  establishments ,  one  cannot  help 

thinking  that  the  Commanders  of  the  Presidios  have 

taken  the  reverse  of  good  policy  like  that  of  humanity*  [110] 

I  was  even  witness  of  something  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  resentment  of  so  deplorable  a  system  has  not  ren- 
dered the  natives  intractable.     At  harvest  time,  the 
missionaries  of  San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco  Solano  se- 
cured more  G^antiles  than  they  wanted  to  help  them  harvest 
their  grain.     They  came  to  these  missions  with  their 
women  and  children,   constructed  their  temporary  huts,  and 
worked  at  the  harvest  for  the  small  amount  of  wheat  or 
com  which  the  Padres  gave  than.     We  found  200  or  300 
of  them  who  had  been  at  San  Francisco  Solano  for  several 
weeks . 

Nothing  more  miserable  could  be  imagined  than  th»  in- 
habitants of  that  little  camp  infaich  they  had  located  op- 
posite the  Padre's  house.    The  men  were  almost  naked,  the 
women  wore  only  a  mantle  of  strips  of  rabbit  skin,  twisted 
into.fcords  and  sewed  together.     This  clothir^  is  very  warm,  Qui 
but  beirg  very  thick,  it  serves  as  a  retreat  for  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  those  parasite  insects  so  distasteful  to 
us.     For  than,  on  the  contrary  ,it  is  a  sort  of  portable 
poultry-yard,  where,   in  moments  of  leisure,  each  chooses 
her  most  delicious  dish.     While  the  youns  men  shoot  their 
arrows  at  Beaver  and  deer,  their  penile  lady  l,oves  are  oc- 
cupied with  another  hunt,  and  on  their  return,  they  offer 
them  the  succulent  product  in  a  mussel  shell ,  as  a  man  of 
fashion  presents  a  lady  with  a  box  of  mints.*— Translation: 
Duhaut- Oil Iv .  Vovace  autour  du  Monde.  2:107-111     Po>.<io   iqtr 
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INDI/NS  IN  VICINITY  OP  '  ONTEREY  REGION 
INDIAN  NAMES  OF  MISSION  SITES 


iaex  S.  Taylor  in  hie  •Indianolojy  of  Calif ornia\  published 
in  the  California  Farmer,  1R60-1863  writes  as  follows  regard ii^r  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Monterey  regioh  and  the  Indian  names 
of  th^  old  mission  sites* 


•ConYersir^  with  an  old  Indian  of  the  Mission  of  Cannelo  a 
short  time  ago,  he  gave  us  the  followii^g  aocowit  of  the  Indians  of 
Monterey  and  vicinity.  This  information  agrees  with  that  of  others 
of  the  most  aged  Indians  stnd  several  old  native  Californi'4i8  brought 
up  in  this  county,  to  whom  I  have  inquired  on  the  subject. 

*^^®  Eslenes.  Sakhones .  Chalones.  Katl endarukas .  the  Poytoguif . 
the  Mutsunes .  the  Ifemiens.  and  many  other  classes  and  affilees,  all 

speakinf?;  different  dialects  of  the  Runsenef  lar^uage  of  Monterey, 
roamed  through  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  Carmelo,  Salinas, 


Pa j arc,  San  Juan,  Gilroy, 


Cruz,  Santa  Clara  and  up  to  San  Fran- 


cisco, which  rere  all  pretty  thickly  populated.  The  Indians  inhabit- 
ii^  this  stretch  of  country,  of  sane  170  miles  loi^  by  80  miles  breadth 
were  enabled  rrore  or  less  to  converse  ^ith  each  otherj  as  though  the 
dialects  were  infinitesimal  and  puzzlii^,  their  vocal  comrunications 
were  intelligible  enoigh  when  broight  together  in  t|ie  different  mis- 
sions. Those  of  San  Miguel  and  San  Antonio  spoke  another  lar^uage 

further 
from  those  North  or  South,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  East  the  lan- 
guage extends.  The  Indians  are  still  numerous  to  the  East,  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Mariposa  River  to  the  Tejon  Pass  and  in  the 
surrounding  unexplored  r ountains,  and  which  by  the  by  offers  one  of 
the  rrost  interes  ir^  fields  of  iniuir^'  in  the  Philology  and  Ethnology 


f 
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and 


Moon,  and  entertained  a  faint  belief  in  a  God  who  lived  arr.oi^  the 


starji 


Prom  the  records  of  the  old  Padreo.  it  appears  that  the  Indian 


Ti2ili|2i; 


'i^o.  NvTjagudv:   of  San  Luie  Pey.  Icavm^ 
li 


Sakhonee 


Tobiaoanfiem:   of  Santa  Clara.  ^JSmm 


Stockton.  Yachii 


or  Yach 


These  names  were  likely  those 


of  the  most  thickly  populated  rancherias  in  the  vicinity  of  each 


place. 

The  old  Indian  above  mentioned  is  about  60  years  old,  and  was 
baptized  when  a  child,  by  Padre  Juan  ilmoros.  at  Carmelo." 

^^"  ioJir^pSt/i'^SeP  "^  Caifornia.  Calif >  Pamer.  Vol.  12. 
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INDIAK  BAIDS  N2AB  SANTA  CEUZ 

Comelio  Perez   (a  netive  Crlifornian  born  in  Santa 
Cruz  1811).   in  Recollections   dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library, 
gives   the   following  brief  accounts  of  Indian  raids  in  the 
country  round  about  Santa  Cruz: 

"In  the  year  1823  I  was  naired  Juez  de  Campo  of  the       [Ij 
town  of  Branciforte,  its  jurisdiction  extending  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  the  arroyo  of  the  Pajaro  (now  Watsonville)  .   .   . 
In  the  year  1835  the  Indians  from  the  Tulare,  came  in.  stealing 
our  possessions  and  the  horses  belonging  to  the  mission,  which 
deed  went  without  any  punishment  or  persecution.     In  the  year 
1838  the  Indians  in  Sequel  stole  the  horses  of  Don  Carlos  Castro. 
As  JuFZ  de  Campo  I  aspembled  the   principal  citizens  of  Santa 
Ctuz  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of   the  barbarians,  whom  they  succeeded 
in  overtaking  at  the  dangerous  arroyo  called  La  Leguna  del  Cazo. 
It  had  rrdned  heavily  there   that  morning,  but  in  spite  of  the  bad 
weather  we  defeated  them,  killing  2  Indians  whom  they  left  there. 
As "I  was  leader  of   this  expedition,  composed  of  4  men.   I  had  to 
get  them  free  from  the  battle  and  succeed  in  taking  all  the 
horses  a^vay  from  the  Indians,  after  which  I  sent  them  to  their 
owner  Carlos  Castro,  who  gave  a  good  reward. 

In  the  year  1844  the  Indians  invaded  the  Eancho  del 
Refugio,  stealing  the  horses  of  Juan  Jose  Feliz.     Five  men 
immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  under  command  of  Don  Manuel  Rodriquez. 
alcalde  of   the  pueblo  of  Branciforte  and  Santa  Cru^..  and   they  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  them  at  the  arroyo  of  :iayanta.     The  Indians 
w^nt  up  the  mountciin  into   the  Chfimisal,  and   on  reaching  a  large  • 
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white  rock  took  a  big  knifo  and  killed  a  man  called  Antonio  Amaye,   [2] 
mo  was  on  ahead,  leaving  him  stretched  out  on  the  ground  stripped 

-a. 

rof  his  clothing  and  mutilated.   .   •  Jos^  Ma.   Castro  following  some 

\ 

distance  hehind  Amaya,  and  seeing  #iat  the  Indians  were  doing 
with  the  body,   fled  into  a  chamisal,   vhere  he  met  a  bear  that 
lacerated  his  hand.     The  Indians  continued  their  way  taking  with     [3] 
them  the  horses,  but   Leon  Feliz  and    the  forementioned  Castro  went 

I 

back  to  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose,  and  presentii^ themselves  to  the 
judge,  Antonio  Ma.  Pico,  told  how   the  Indians  had  killed  Antonio 
Amaya.     At   that  this  judge  ordered  Don  Franco  Palomares  in  company 
with  3  men,  to  go  in  search  of  the  body,  which  they  found  as  we 
have  before  described.     ViTien  they  brought  it  back  for  interment 
at  Santa  Cru^.,   the  jud{^e  decided  that   they  must  go  in  search  of 
Antonio  Rodriguez,  who  at   the  time  the  Indians  were  killing  Amaya 
escaped  on  foot,  and  went  to  the  ranch  named  Tito,  \)hich  was 
probably  some  16  miles  from  the  place  of   this  incident.     This  man 
lost  his  saddle  horse  among  the  Indians." 

# 

Cornelio  Perer', ,  Monoria  His  tori ca  de  California,  pp.  1-3, 
MS,  Bancroft  Libraiy,  1877. 
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SUBJUGATION  OP  INUIiNS 


SONOMA  VALIEY,   CALIF.     % 
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Salvador  Yalle jo   (1814-76),   in  historical  notes  «KViHel 


t>  (Lt NMj.  e  J  fy wal  «.<vvV  Xi 


fcn^^GaJifonna'   dictated  by  him  for  the  Bancroft  Libraiy, 


gives  the   following  account  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Indians  of .Sonoma  Valley,   through  the  strategy  of  his 
brother,  Gen.  M.  J.  Yallejo,  aided  by  the  intelligence  and 
cunning  of  Prince  Solano: 

"Only  through  cunning,  hard  fighting,   and  diplomacy,       [84] 
M.  G.  Vallejo  succeeded  in  getting  a  permanent  foothold  in  the 
valley  of  Sonoma;  and  he  kept  it  afterward  by  following  the 
astute  policy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  vifoo  created  dissensions 
among  their  neighbors  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  being 
^'^^rcalled  iji  -*A  oot  as  mediators.     \Vhen  the  General   arrived  in 


.  :•' 


the  valley  ** /"      -«?  received  by  tho'iisanab  ox-   ...^.„.. 
class  T/iiiidh  we  call  mansos   (tame)  who  hailed  him  as 


.berator 


and  who  got  up  dances  and  beer  fights  in  honor  of  th.      rrival 
among  them  of  a  #iite  man  accompanied  by  a  young  wife     nd  many     [85] 
soldiers.     Their  joy  was  great  indeed  and  were  not  sl^v  in 
giving  vent   to  their  unfeigned  pleasure  in  many  a  strange  way. 
The  mgnsoa  felt  elated  because  having  been  repeatedly  worsted 
in  their  engagements  with  the  Satiyomi  and   their  allies,    feared 
annihilation  at  the  hands  of  their  more  numerous  foes,  and 
therefore  welcomed  the  arrival  in  their  midst  of  the   white  man, 
through  whose  instrumentality  they  hoped  to  gain  tteir  lost 
prestige  and  power. 


-:m 


2. 


^ 


The  knowledge  of  these  continual  wars  prevailing  among 
different   tribes  of   Indians,  as  well  as  the   internal  dissension 
existing  among  members  of   the  sane   family,   induced  M.  J.  Vallejo 
to  form  a  settlement  in  their  midst,  hoping  of  being  able  to 
turn  to  his  own  and  country's  advantage  the   distracted  state 
of   the   dwellers  of   the  Valley  of  the  Moon.     (Sonoma  is  an 
Indian  name  ^ich  means  valley  of  the  moon.)     Impressed  with 

0 

the  idea  that  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  obtain  and  keep 
possession  of   the  \\hole  valley  of  Sonoma,   if  he   could  arrange       [85] 
matters  so  as  to  get  a  foothold  in  some  parts  of  it,  he,  while 
in  charge  of        ^fort  of  San  Prancisco,  carried  on  secret  nego-  [86] 
tiations  with  members  of   the  Suysun  tribe,   and  having  made  sure 
of  their  goo(\jwill  and  assistance,  boldly  set  out  with  a  handful 
of  men,  a  young  bride  and  a  few  servants.     His  arrival  no  sooner 
became  known  to  Peregrino,  Zamay,   Tuerto  and  other  chiefs  of   the 
tribes  dwelling  south  of  the  place  now  called  Clear  Lake  and 


NE  of  Suysun, 


they  (allied  for  this  occasion  for  the  purpose 


of  butdiering  the   invaders,  as  they  styled  Gen.  Vallejo  and  his 
colony)  collected  a  goodly  number  of  warriors  and  forward  they 
came  ready  for  the  fray.     But   in  this,   their  first  attack,  as 
in  every  subsequent  one,  mth  only  two  exceptions,   victory 

« 

perched  on  the  standard  of  the  follov/ers  of  Christ,   and   the 
poor  Indians  after  two  or  three  days  of  hard  fighting  were 
always  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  thei r  mountain 
fastnesses,  greatly  diminished  in  number,  for    we  every  time 
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they  came   to  fight  us  made  them  contribute  a  few  bodies 
towards  filling  up  dangerous  holes.     Whenever  the  general 
heard  that  two  tribes  were  about  making  war  against  each 
other,  he  always  found  means  to   assist         the  weakest  party, 
and   though  he"  seldom  allowed  his  name  to  be  mixed  up  in  af- 
fairs of  this. kind,  by  means  of  Prince  Solano,  his  confidential     [87] 
agent,  less  learned  than  his  employer,  but  more  wily  and  cunning, 
obtained  timely  advise  of  every  impending  attack  designed  either 
against  the  #iite  or  their  Ind.ian  allies.     I  will  cite  an  in- 
stance in  which  much  against  my  will  I  played  a  prominent 
ffirt  in  one   of  the   'corp  de  etat'  organized  through  the 
sagacity  of  the  Indian  diplomatist  —  Zampay,  chief  of 
the  Ido toy  tribe  was  feared  but  not   loved  by  his  brother 
Ind. ians,   he  respected  neither  kith  nor  kin;  blood  and  more 
blood  was  his  cry;   friends  and  foes  fared  equally  bad  with 
him;   of  late  he  had  murdered  several  captains  of   the  friendly 
tribes,  whom  he  had  called  to  an  informal  council.     The  loss 
of .so  many  captains  caused  serious  uneasiness  to  General 
Vallejo,  who  though ^kept  up  a  defiant  demeanor  and  in 
presence  of  strangers  acted  as  if  he  were  resting  on  a  bed 
of  roses,  when  discussing  the  situation  within  the  family 
circle,   could  not   conceal  the  fact   that  he  felt  uneasv  at 
the  growing  power  of  Zampay,   and  resolved  on  his  capture. 
Two  means  offered  themselves  for   the  purpose,   one  by  marching 
holding  into   the  enemy's  country,  burnT^iis  houses  and  killv^ 
his  people.     The   other  was  by  resorting  to  diplomacy,   intrigue, 


4. 


strategy,  or  anything  else  that  would  contribute  to  success,     [88] 
and  he  instrumental  in  freeing  the  world  from  a  monster  like 
Zampay,  ta4io  tortured  everything  human   that  had  the  misfortune 
to  come  in  contact  with  him.     An  open  declaration  of  war  not 
being  considered  a  profitable  investment,   it  was  decided  that 
the  fate  of  Zampay  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  So- 
lano,  v4io  forthwith  proceeded  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance 
members  of  the  bodyguard  of  that   terrible  chief,  and  the 
conspirators  having  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  part  of   the  agreement,   I  set  out  with  the  troop  of  my 
command  for   the  purpose  of  capturing  him.     After  a  march  of 
nine  days  I  came  upon  the  enemy *s  camp  at  a  place  not   far 
from  where  the  town  of  Woodland  stands.     I  made  slow  progress 
vihile   traveling,   for  it  would  have  been  a  very  unwise  thing 
for  one  to  travel  in  night  time  in  a  country   thickly  wooded 
where  the  Indians  were  always  on  the   'chi  vive\  and  often 
prepared  ambuscades  from  vdiich  they  sallied  forth  uttering 
deafening  cries  which  frightened  both  men  and  horses,  actions     [89] 
which  in  the  night  time  ^ould  certainly  have  produced  a  panic 
which     even  my  sangre  fria  could  not  have  controlled.     Moreover 
these  Indians  \*ienever  they  feared  an  attack  from  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  and  knew  beforehand   the   road  on  which  they  intended 
to   travel,  dug  deep  pits  into  which  they  threw  large  stones, 
then  they  covered  the  mouth  of  the  pits  with  branches,  placed 
a  few  inches  of  dirt  on  top  of  the  branches,  and  did  everything 
in  such  a  skilful  manner  that  the  danger  would  not   even  be 
surmised  until  man  and  beast  disappeared  from  view  through 
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the   trap  so  cunningly  prepared.     Beside,  the  IndiansTYolotoys       [89] 
resorted  to  ambuscades  not   known  to  the  other  \vild  tribes  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys.     They  generally  s.elected 
a  spot  well  studded  with  thick  grass  ani   there  hid  themselves 
from  view  of   the  traveler;  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  passed 
"by  the  place  where   they  had  been  waiting,   fired  a  volley  of 
arrows,   then  picking  up  their  lances,  charged  with  great  fury,   [90] 
and  being  very  fast  rurxners  often  overtook  the  dismayed  horse- 
man v*io  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  cunning  foe.     However  by 
adopting  timely  precautions  I  succeeded  in  arriving  safely 
with  my  command  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pueblos  of  Zampay,  ^om 
I  hoped  to  be  able   to  catch  without  bloodshed,   for  it  had  been 
agreed  with  members  of  his  own  tribe,   that  on  my  arrival  he 
should  be  captured  by  them  and  turned  over  to  my  tender  mercy. 
But  this  part  of  the  program  could  not   be  carried  through  accord- 
ing to  our  agreement,  owing  to  tte    fact  that  my  long  delay  in 
reaching  the  appointed  place,  had  disheartened  some  of  the 
warriors,  ^tlo  had  left  the  camp  of  Zampay  and  went   to  the 
pueblos  of  their  allies,  the  Shastas,  besides  a  courier  having 
informed  the  blood-thirsty  chief  of  my  approach,  he  prepared 
to  give  me  a  warm  reception.     Duly  informed  of   the  movements 
of  my  wily  foe,   I  halted  at  a  place  distant  three  miles  from 
\\here  he  awaited  my  arrival,   called  a  council  of   the  friendly 
Indian  captains   that  were  enlisted  under  my  banner  and   to   them 
I  made  known  the  state  of  affairs  as  liad  been  reported  to  me. 
I  opened  the  session  of  the  council  by  proposing  a  simultaneous 
assault  at   four  different  points  of   the  pueblo;  but  Prince 
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Solano  \^ose  whole  life  had  been  spent  advocating  and  following 
Indian  diplomacy,  as  understood  by  him,   suggested  the  subjoined 
plan,  Thich  being  approved  by  his  copper-colored  brothers,   I 
adopted  in  view  of  not  alienating     them  from  my  cause. 


Plan  of  Solano  Adopted  by  the  Council 

We   selected  20  Indians  of  the  tribe  of  Siiysun  and 
Topaito^,     washed  them  clean,  took  away  even   the   smallest 
feather  they  had  stuck  in  their  hair,   scraped  off  even  the 
smallest  stain  of  painting  from  their  necks,  foreheads,  arms, 
hands,  and  legs   *y  arreglado  su  largo  pelo  en  la  nuca,   sostenido 
por  una  maderita  de  mansanillo  finamente  trabajada,  del  tomalo 
de  catorce  pulgados  y  hecha  a  semejanza  de  auja\       V/e  instructed 
them  to  divide  themselves  into   small  bands,  and  pursuing  differ- 
ent routes  make  for  the  camp  of  Zampay,   to  whom  they  were  to 
give  assurance  of  submission  on  their  part,  and   to  pretend  that 
the  members  of  their  tribes  who  followed  my  leadership  would 
not  fight  against  him;   but  that   the  very  moment  he  should  show 
himself  at   the  head  of  his  braves,  they  would  draw  their 
weapons  against  me   and  Solano,  and  give  him  an  easy  victory. 
No  sooner  the  Prince  called  for  volunteers  for  this  dangerous       [92] 
mission,  every  Indian  in  camp  came  forward  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  risking  their  lives  in  quest  of  renown;  but   the 
astute  Chief  not  always  prone  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
young  people,   selected  20  cool-headed  warriors,   to  v^om  having 
duly  explained  the  nature  of  the   service  they  were  expected  to 


N^and  their  hair  arranged  on  their  fttecks  bound  by  a  little  stick 
of  finely  worked  manzanita  about  14  inches  long,  cw«cii   -xyNoiAa  tli 


perform  and  obtained  the  assurance  that  even  should  they  he       [92] 
tied  hy  raw-hide  thongs,  would  not  divulge  the  plan  of  our 
party,  granted  them  leave  to  start  on  their  dai^erous  mission. 
In  course  of  the  day  our  20  spies  arrived  at  Zampay's  Camp 
and  by  means  of  prearranged  answers  artfully  given,  succeeded 
if  not   in  lulling  him  into  a  state  of  fancied  security,  they 
at  least  infused  in  his  depraved  soul  hopes  of  a  certain  and 
easy  victory.     Yet,  though  such  was  his  belief,   acting,  as  is 
usual  with  Indians,  with  great  precaution,  sent  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  the  women  of  the  tribe  together  with  every  valuable 
he  possessed.     (Though  Zampay  was  considered  very  wealthy  by 
the  Indians  who  set  great  value  on  belts  made  of  bones,  shell 
necklaces,   feather  crowns,   etc.,  we  the  white  men  would  not 
have  given  a  single  tame  bear  for  everything  possessed  by  the 
terrible  and  sanguinary  Zampay).     And  early  the  next  morning,   [93] 
followed  by  at  least  3000  fighting  braves,   painted  and  armed 
to  the   teeth,  came  forward  to  capture  the  whole  of  my  command. 
But  poor  fellow;  his  star  was  on  the  wane;   and  though  he  lived 
many  years  afterwards,  he  always  cursed  the  fatal  morning  of 
the  sixth  day  of  July  1837,   in  vihich  to  his  own  cost  he 

■ 

learned  that  Indian  deserters  were  not  to  be  believed.  As 
by  reliable  information  timely  imparted  to  me  ,  I  had  been 
made  aware  of  every  one  of  his  movements,  I  was  prepared  to 
give  him  a  warm  reception;  and  in  no  time  his  followers  were 
flying  in  every  direction,  hotly  pursued  by  the  chiefs  Vallua 
and  Wueuneck-Zalampay.   Meanwhile  I  at  the  head  of  40  natives 
every  one  of  them  as  well  as  myself  mounted  on  fleet  horses, 
made  straight  for  Zampay  that  fully  aware  of  his  inability  to 
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cope  with  men  so  well  armed  and  so  finely  mounted  as  we  were, 

started  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  I  was  soon  at  his 

heels  and  as  he  was  crossing  a  small  creek,  sent  a  ball     [94] 

« 

through  his  right  wrist  which  stunned  him  and  caused  him 
to  stop.     Meanwhile  my  favorite  orderly.  Manual  Gantua,  rode 
to   the  place  where  he  was  and  with  his  lariatta  lassooed  him 
and  brought  him  to  my  presence.     I  without  hesitation  ordered 
him  to  be  shot  within  one  hour,  for  I  had  no  time  to  spare 
just   then,   for  the  southern  part  of  California  was  greatly 
agitated  and   the  Commander-General  was  anxious  I  should  re- 
turn to  Sonoma  at   the  earliest  convenience,   for  his  presence 
was  needed  in  Monterey  and  he  could  not  start  until  my  return; 
for  it  would  have  been  worse  than  murder  to  leave  Sonoma  Valley 
unprotected  at  a  season  in  which  numberless  bands  of  savages 
were  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of  our  infant  settlements.     But 
before  the  time  of  execution  arrived,  Solano  succeeded  in  per- 
suading me   that  Zampay  alive  was  worth  more  to  us  than  Zarapay 
dead,  and  his  arguments  having  made  impression  on  my  mind,   I 
consented  to  spare  the  life  of  the  captive  chief,  that  though 
wounded  I  had  caused  to  be  tied  with  strong  leather  cords  and 
brought  him  to  Sonoma,  v^ere  the  Commander  General  of  the 
Department  granted  him  a  free  pardon  on  the  following  conditions. 
First,  he  should  cause  all  the  young  girls  and  children  stolen     [95] 
by  him  or  by  other  members  of  his  tribe  from  the  family  of  the 
Topaitos.     should  be  brought  to  Sonoma  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Solano  who  was  instructed  to  place   them  with  their 

t  ft 

parents.     Second   that  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
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family  of  Zampay  should  abandon  their  mode  of  living  and  come   to 
settle  near  Sonoma  v^ere  they  were  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits.     Thirdly,   that  Zampay  should  settle  with  his  family 
in  Sonoma  and  behave  in  a  decent  manner.     Strange  as  it  may 
seem,   ths  ferocious  monster  accepted  and  fulfilled  one  and  all 
of  ths   conditions  imposed  on  him,  and  up  to  the   time  of  the 
arrival  of  General  Kearney  in  California  was  leading  an  honest 

life. 

I  am  now  compelled  to  state  a   fact  which  goes  far  [95] 

towards  detracting  from  the  glory  of  Solano.     I  do  it  with 

great  regret,   for  it  is  undeniable   that  while  living  rendered 

good  and  efficient  and  important  services  to  the  Commander 

General  Vallejo,  and.   there  is  no  doubt   that  if  Solano  had  been 

an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend  of  the  Elites,   the  viiole   country 

from  San  Diego  up  to  San  Joaquin  River  would  have  been  plundered  [96] 

and  retaken  by  its  original  possessors,  the  gentiles  of  the 

desert.     But  as  history  cannot  be  hidden  under  a  rock  and 

often  the  earth   is  disembowelled  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 

small  items  of  trifling  interest;   for  its  sake,   I  will  narrate 

the  only  dark  deed  which  stains  Prince  Solano *s  otherwise 

glorious  record.     It  seems  that  some  evil  disposed  bad  men 

of  my  race,  one   of  whom  was  the  renowned  Father  Mercado,  a 

priest  of  very  corrupted  morals,  had  induced  Solano  to 

er^age  in  the   traffic  of  children  and  young  girls.     Of  course 

this  proceeding  of  the  misguided  chief  was  not  known  to  the 

General,  but  that  fact  did  not  prevent  Soleno  from  spreading 

the  rumor  that   the   'Chief  of  the  Whites',   the   title  under 

« 

which  he  desi^ated  General  Vallejo,  was  a  party  to  the 
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transaction.     Of  course  this  story  "being  made  known  to  persons 

ft 

ever  ready  to  pocket  an  honest  dollar  no  matter  how  obtained, 
caused  regularly  organized  expeditions   to  "be  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  children.     This  fact  having  "become 
known  to  General  Vallejo  he  did  not  hesitate  to  imprison 
Solano,   and  without  delay  sent  out  armed  "bodies  of  troops 
that  rescued  many  stolen  babies  and  even  young  girls.     (The     [97] 
officers  at  Fort  Ross  were  te«s3- f ond  of  young  girls,  principal- 
ly those  of   the  Cainamero  tribe,  mostly  tall,  well-formed  and 
good-looking),  who  had  been  sold  for  a  few  dollars  or  given  in 
exchange  of  horses  and  cattle.     The  order  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Prince  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  country; 
his   warriors  mustered  in  force  ani  threatened  to  rescue  him 
from  the  guard  house,   but  General  "^^allejo  having  removed  his 
quarters  in  the  upper  room  of   the  guard  house  building  main- 
tained order  throu^out  the  night,  and  on  the   following  morning, 
Solano  having  solicited  an  interview  with  the   'Chief  of   the 
Hifhites*  confessed  his  error,  frankly  admitted  that  Father 
Mercado  and  other  bad  men  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise  and  gave  a  list  of   the  persons  who  had  purchased 
Indian  creatures   from  him.     This  open  confession  and  repara- 
tion  made  a  deep  impression  on  General  Vallejo  who  forthmth 
restored  the  captive  prince  to  freedom  and  former  rights,  on 
hearing  viiich  theFSuysunes.  Topaitos  and  Ga iname ros  invaded     [S8] 
the  large  square  of  Sonoma,  and  the   surrounding  streets,   and 
during  three  days  dancing  and   feasting  went  on  in  all  its 
glory  and  splendor.     Believe  me  that  even  now  that  nearly  37 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  eventful 'day  I  feel  as   I  were 


■ .  .  .      1. 
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living  my  young  days  over  again  ^en  my  imagination  roams       [98] 
back  and  dwells  over  the  amusing  dances  and  improvised 
feastp  T^^ich   then  took  place.     But  resuming  the  thread  of 
my  narrative  I  will  state  that  with  few  exceptions  every  one 
of   the  Indians  sold   through  the  credulity  of  Solano  were 
restored  to  their  parents,  and  I  can  without  fear  of  wounding 
veracity,  assert  thet  from  that  day  until  the  arrival  of 
Kearney  in  California  not  a  single   Indian  was  sold  thouph  a 
great  many  were  hired  out  to  persons  who  gave  security  as 
to  their  ability  of  taking  good  care  and  educating  the 
children  thus  entrusted  to  their  keeping;  and  in  cases  where 
Indian  babies  were  left  without  parents,   the   Commander  General 
ever  ready  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  poor  outcast,  had 
them  educated  at  his  own  expense  and  many  of  them  are  now 
doing  well  in  California." 


Salvador  Yallejo,  Narrative  of  Ancient 
pp.  84-98,     MS  Bancroft  Library,  1874. 


Days  in  California, 


T 
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VALLEJO'S  EJiPEDITION  TO  BODEGA^ 


AND  SANTA  ROSA,  1833. 


/ 
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In  the  Vallejo  documents  on  the  history  of  California, 
is   the  following  letter  from  M.  G.  Vallejo  to  Governor  and 
Commander  General  Pigueroa,  dated  San  Francisco,  May     1833, 
and  giving  a  report  of  his  expedition  to  Bodega,     the 
condition  and  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  the  effect  of 
had  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  priests: 

"On  the  28th  day  of  the  past  month  [Apr^,   I  set        tHO^ 
out  from  Boss  to  the  Port  of  Bodega  about  7  leagues  from 
that  establishment,  where  exist  the  wooden  constructions 
erected  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  their  ships  and  to  those 
of  foreigners  to  unload,  load,  and  deposit  the  harvests  which 
they  export  from  that  region.     This  harbor  and   the  neighboring 
one  called  San  Francisco  (otherwise  Los  Tamales)  form  a 
beautiful  bay  whose  two  points  of  land  extend  into  the  sea 
ani   are  about  a  league  and  a  half  apart,  so  that  this  port 
up  to  now  has  been  known  as  Bodega.     Up  to  this  time  they 
have  not  given  it   the  name  which  properly  belongs  to  it  which 
is  that  of  Gulf,   for  within  this  bay  at  the  two  extremes  north 
and  south  there  are   two  branches  navigable  and  large  enough 
for  ships  of  the  larger  kind   to  anchor  and  for  a  multitude  of  small- 
er  ones ,wi. which    can  go  inward  as  far  as  6  leagues. 

Both  abound  in  wood,  although  it  is  about  a  league 
away  from  the  one  at  Bodega.     All  the  lands  that  surround 
the  above  mentioned  bay  are  covered  with  grass,  and  are 
suitable   for  planting  and  irrigation,   for   there  are  5  arroyos 
with  good   and  permanent  water,  lakes,  and  so  on,  consequently 


»• 


unsurpassed  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  although  it  was  not 
possible   to  examine  minutely  the   one  at  San  Francisco  [Tamales] 
I  am  sure  that  it   affords  better  advantages  than  that  at 


Bodega. 


There  is  no  fortress  at   the  port  of  Bodega;  there        Om] 


only  remains   there  the   chief  of  the  gentile  Indians  with  his 


people  \4iose  randieria  is  called 


,  and  consists  now 


of  43  people  both  men  and  women.     They  are  there  to  care  for 
the  docks  that  the  Russians  have  constructed.     They  do  not 
trouble  than  in  their  rancheria.     Rather,  on  the   contrary, 
I  was  told  that  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  that  place 
200  armed  men,   including  gentiles  and  Christians  from  San 
Rafael,  had  been  there  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if  a 
body  of  troops  had  passed  through  that  neighborhood.     For  so 
a  certain  Toribio,  a  Christian  Indian  from  the  Mission  of 
San  Rafael,  asserted,  telling  all  the  gentiles,  that  they 
were  going  to  kill  them  or  take  them  away  to  San  Francisco, 
and  that  in  truth  a  great  chief  commanded  the  troop  (whose 
name   is  a  bugbear  to  the   officials),  so   that  they  must 
prepare  themselves  to  fight  or  see  that  a  part  of  them  would 
be  taken.     Toribio  so  succeeded  in  alarming  many  of  the  gen- 
tiles as  well  as  the  Christian  fugitives  from  several  of  the 
missions,  that  at  the  same  time  they  heard  this,  gathered 
together  and  anned  a  multitude  of  natives  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  be  carried  away  to  other  lands,  as  the  soldiers 
were  always  doing. 


.  » 
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All  this  was  done  through  the  power  of  Torihio.  That  they 
were  tired  of  suffering  so  much  deceit  and  treachery  from 
the  leaders  of  the  guard,   that  in  future  it  would  he  other- 
wise, that  the  soldiers  were  always  promising  them  friendship, 
and  ^^en  they  had  gained  their  confidence  took  them  prisoners 
hy  force  and  conducted  them  to  San  Eafael  and  Solano  to  make 
them  Christians.     These  were  substantially  the  expressions 
uttered  hy  Gualiuela,  chief  of  the  rancheria  of  Tintuye. 

I  persuaded  him,  inspired  him  with  confidence, 
treated  him  kindly,  and  succeeded  so  that  his  people  would 
talk  with  me  who  had  fled  from  fear,  leaving  only  Gualiuela. 
I  treated  them  all  kindly  and  gave  presents  to  the   chief,  with 
the  result   that  I  gained  their  friendship.     They  had  a  blind 
confidence  in  me  as  well  as  in  my  troop,  iiAiich  consisted  of 
20  men  whom  I  warned  to  behave  with  moderation  and  gentleness. 

Gualinela  offered  to  send  2  or  more  of  his  men  to 
the  gentiles  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  from  him  that 
they  «^  not  believe  Toribio;   that  all  those  things  iiiiich 


\}'\-^'\ 


he  told   them  were  false;   that  he  himself  had  been  talking 
with  the  great  chief  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  he  did  not  want 
to  fight,   to  kill  them,  or  to  carry  them  away  to  other  lands, 
that  all  of  his  people  and  he  himself  were  now  friends  of  the 
soldiers.     That  they  should  all  put  down  their  arms,  and   that 
if  any  of   them  wanted  to  go  with  him  to  San  ij'rancisco  they 
shouH  let  him  know.     He  actually  sent  his  emissaries,  but   I 
am  ignorant  of  the  result  as  I  went  away  before  their  return. 


«':^~. 
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Referring  to  the  story  of   the  chief  of  Tiutuye 
Then  he  spoke  of  "being  "betrayed  by  the   soldiers,   I  think 
that  truly  they  had  heen  molested  and   deceived,  not  so  much 
on  the  part  of  the  troop  as  by  the  missionaries,  through  their 
system,  detestable  ani  in  nowise  politic, of  reducing  those  un-      ^ 
happy  natives  to  Christianity,  takir^   them  violently  from 
their  home  and  conducting  them  by  force  to  foreign  lands, 
There  they  were  baptized    under  such  conditions  that  they 
were  justified  in  breaking  ths  promises  which   they  made  then. 
The  missions  of  Old  California  were  usually  founded  on  this 

principle. 

I  started  for  Santa  Eosa, about  12  leagues  from  Bodega; Q'f^] 

I  crossed  the  neighboring  sierra,  and  reached  the.  arroya  of   ., 
Tamalanica,  a  place  vfcere  the  Russians  made  their  plantings 
two  years  ago,   and   #iich  is  about  3  leagues  from  the  port 
of  Bodega  and  5  from  that  of  Ross.     There  are  no  Russians  or 
other  foreigners  in  this  place,  although  "in  the   time  that  they 
planted  there  a  Kodiak  was  kept  there  to  care  for  it.     This 
place  is  very  small  and  now  abandoned,  because  the  inducements 
^ich  were  made  to  the  commander  of  that  establishment  from 
the  commander  of  San  Francisco  in  1831  resulted  in  their 
withdrawir^  to  Ross  where  they  remained. 

t 

I  went  on  my  way  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  on  the  march 

L,  now  without   inhabitants,      1 


passed  by  the  rancheria  of 
because  they  had  united  with  those  of  the  interior.     There  is 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  arroyo  here,  #iich  serves   to  irrigate 
all  the  lards  in  the   vicinity,  and  an  abundance  of  woods  of 
all  kinds. 


There  is  another  arroyo  tear  this  called 
Melea  where  the  same   conditions  exist,   and   three  leagues 
from  here  is    the  arroyo  of  Sayomi  with  plenty  of  water.   It 
is  permanent,  with  excellent  lands  for  irrigation,  seasonal 
plantings,  watering  places,   and  wood.,    Pour  leagues  from  here 
some^at  more  or  less  is  Itiiranti3li(2inn{  in  whose  surroundings 
are  found  large  tule  lakes  and  an  abundance  of  beaver,  some 
evidences  of  the  foreign  trappers  of  these  animals  were  found 
in  this  place  as  well  as  before  we  reached.it. Livantuliguina 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  arroyos  of  Santa  Rosa  and 
laguiyomi.     These  all  contain  extensive  lands  under  the  best 
conditions  for  founding  a  beautiful  town.     I  am  always  in- 
clined to  think  that  it/should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Eosa 
and  laguiyomi,  because  all  of  its  conditions — topography. 


view,  &c — combined  to  make  a  beautiful  location 


M.S»Vallejo,  letter  to  Gov.  Pigueroa,  San  Francisco  Majnil833. 

In,  Ijocumentos  para  la  Historia  de  Calif.,  Vol.  2,  u40-143% 
\     1833-1834 
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ZALVIDEA'S  EXPEDITIOH  OF  1806 


Zalvidea's  expedition  to  Tulare  Yalley  in  1806 
is  in  the  main  not  difficult  to  follow.  The  party  left 
Santa  Barbara  July  19;  left  Santa  Inez  the  next  day; 
reaehed  their  northernmoet  point  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
Talley  August  1;  set  out  on  the  return  trip  August  3;  and 
arriTod  at  San  Gabriel  August  14«  The  route,  according 
to  Bancroft*  s  abstract  translation^  I  interpret  as  folloirs: 

From  Santa  Inez  Yalley  Zalvidea  traveled  norther* 
ly  and  easterly  to  Cuyama  Yalley  by  a  route  which  is  not 
quite  clear.  He  visited  Jonateis  rancheria  and  Saca  ["Zaca], 
and  thence,  apparently,  continned  north  5  leases  to 
Olcmosopg^.  which  seems  to  have  been  on  Sisquoc  River 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  TepusqCuet  ^ar^n,  and  4  leagues 
farther  (apparently  up  Tepu8qiii9iidarft>n)  to  Gecp; 
on  the  22nd  he  continued  northerly  over  the  Sierra, 
traveled  2  leagues  to  *Talihuilimit  on  the  plain^  - 
apparently  M  Santa  Maria  Yalley  5  or  6  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Buckthora  Creelr  —and  on  the  same  day  continued 
northeasterly  6  leagues  t^o  Lisahua  (described  as  *near  an 
arroya'  |pn  an  arid  nitrous  soil  without  wood  or  pasture".) 


croft. 


Oalif.  II,  48-50  ftnote. 


'^jr  the  present  wagon  road,  the  distanee  from  Mission 
Santa  Inez  to  Santa  Maria  River  at  junction  of  Buckthorn 
Creek,  by  way  of  Tepusquet  Oanon,  is  about  36  miles. -Qi,H>«<v 


ipi 


, 


Zalvldea  I 


Lisahua  appears  to  have  l)een  in  Cuyama  Valley  where,  from 
the  other  distances  given,  I  am  izdined  to  locate  it  at 
or  near  Aqo&  Caliente  on  the  west  sidtt  of  the  valley  10  o: 
12  miles  below  the  present  Cuyama  Ranch.  This  mast  have 
been  a  loi^  day's  maxdi'lacot  the  distances  given  are  too 
short*  It  is  possible  that  another  route  was  taken  acros 
the  momitains  to  Cayama  Talley,  mot  so  far  north  as 
Terposqueti^  but  this  cannot  be  deteimined  from  Bancroft^a 

abstract* 

da  the  23ird  he  visited  two  other  rancherias. 


and 


in  Cuyama  Valley  — Goia  4  leagaea  eas- 
leagiaes  soiithr^and  rettimed  to  Lisahua 


and 


are  not 


to  be 


om  too  implicitly, 


Leaving  Lisahua  on  the  24th  he  moved  easterly 


4  leagues,  past  a  salina,  to  S^ene,  which  I  locate  at  the 
spring  at  Cayama  Ranch,  where  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 


has  established  a  ben«sh  mark 
2180  ft*  Continuing:  easterl 


leagui 


Uala 


Cuyama 


and  south  or  souths outhwest 


Ota  July  25  he  traveled  northerly,  or  a  little 
east'  of  north,  8  leagues  to  a  placa  he  called  Buenavista 
on  the  south  shore  of  a  large  lagoon  spoken  of  as  Laguna 
foardgi  de  Iob  TUlareg.  described  as  8  leagues  long  and  5  ^ 
wide.  Bancroft  identifies  it  as  probably  Tulare  Lake,  but 


fiLsaaattimaMr^ 


ZalYidea  3 


this  is  sm  error,  there  being  no  question  whatever  as  to 
itfl  Sdeirtity.  It  was  the  lake  formed  by  the  union  at 
hi^  water  of  the  two  lakes  now  known  as  Buenavista  and 
Keni*  In  connection  with  it  Zalvidea  mentions  three 
branches  of  a  great  river  •«  without  doubt  the  Kern. 

July  ZS.  he  traveled  till  noon  easterly  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  afternoon  north  over  a 
broad  plain  aloi]g  the  edge  of  the  tules  to  Sieupistu  at  the 
northeast  point  of  what  is  now  Kern  Lak8. 

July  27  he  moved  easterly  4  leagues  across  an 
Gurid  plain  and  2  leagues  into  a  canyon  to  a  site  called 
Tupai,  which  most  have  been  near  the  present  ranch  house 
of  the  Tejon  Banch.  Bie  following  three  daj*  (July  28,  29, 
30)  were  spent  in  exploring  the  region*    Zalvidea  states 
that  nearby  were  oak  hills,  grassy  plains,  and  a  pine- 
covered  mountain  range;,  ard  mentions  the  Bancheria  Tacui, 
evidently  Tecuya^  situated  in  a  canyon  of  the  same  naoie. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  semicircle  of  hills  at  the  south* 
eastern  border  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  about  7  leagues 
from  the  east  point  of  Kern  lake, 

July  31  and  AiJgust  1  he  moved  northward  9  leagues 
t©  a  place  he  called  "Rancheria  de  los  Rios,  or  Yaguelame* . 
the  identity  of  which  is  beyond  queHiiooi.  It  is  the  rancheria 


»linan( 


Bakers  field 


PP^???^«^ 
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Zalvidaa  4 

Ihe  identification  is  made  still  more  complete  by 
Zalvidea^s  statement  that  •here  were  two  of  the  three 
branches  into  which  a  great  river  from  the  Sierra  diyides 
itself  and  which  3  leagaes  distant  through  a  forest  of 
poplars  reunite  to  form  the  Lagana  drande  d<i  los  Tulares*. 
The  river  of  course  is  the  Kern,  and  the  description 
accurately  fits  the  location  of  Bakersfield.  This  was  the 
northernmost  point  reached  "by  Zalvidea*s  expedition* 

Qq  August  3  he  turned  south,  again  passing  the 
Panta  de  la  Laguna  C^he  northeast  point  of  Kem  Lake  pre- 


and  camping  a  leagae 


August 


westerly)  4  leagues  into  a  canyon  described  as  5  leagues 
from  Bmta  de  la  Laguna,  5  from  Buenavista,  and  ?  frcm 
Rancharia  de  los  Rios  or  Tagaelaraa.     [The  latter  distance 
is  too  short  and  does  not  agree  with  that  given  on  the 
northward  trip*]    In  connection  with  this  canyon  he  mentican* 


Tashl 


Rands  ria,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  San  Inigdio  Ctenyon, 

August  6  he  passed  easterly  through  a  canyon, now 
as  Caddy  Caoyon,  and  on  the  7th  visited  the  Rancher m 


Indians 


Oanada 


Uvas. 


August  8,  continuiiqg  easterly,  he  traveled  4 


leagues  to  a  spring  and  7  leaga< 


l''5 


IJJ^^fjHl^. 
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Antelope  Valley. 

August  9-11  he  continued  easterly  along  the  Si 
edge  of  the  Mohave  Desert,  keeping  near  the  foot  af  the 

GuaiDiabit  fia  the  neighborhood  of  ifhat  is  n 

15th  he 


?as&.    Leaving  SaaTiiabit 


Bernardino 


and  turning  westerly,  reached  the  Mission  of  San  Qabriel  on 

the  14th. 

Ihila  some  o  f  the  details  of  the  early  part  of 

the  journey  are  not  clear,  particularly  as  to  the  route 

taken  from  Santa  Inez  to  Cuyama  Valley,  the  greater  part 

is  easily  followed.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 


identity  of 


Lagana  Grand*  de  los  Tolares*  with  Kern  and 


Baenavista  Lakes,  rniited  at  high  water,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  date  of  Zalvidea*B  visit  ((the  end  of 


coindides 


>ngth 


and 


end  to  Ti 


Bancheria 


Bakers  field  «>  affords  additional 


It  iB 


Tulare 


all,  his  northernmost  point  being  the  site  of  Bakersfield. 
From  this  point  he  turned  back,  as  already  details  d. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  rancherias  visited 
afford  -Dositive  landmarks  in  his  course.  Those  concerning 


msaaam 


Zalvidoa       6 


the  identity  of  whidi  no  question  can  arise  ar©: 

Tagiielame  [^'Yasrelmane]  at  the  site  of  Bakers  field 


T^u^ui  ["Tecu; 


Oanada 


TasXupi  ["Tashle-pocml  at  San  Bnigdia 


Gastecpae  ['■Castak^Kastak]  on  Castac  Lake  at  the 

of  I^^as  Oanyon. 

Besides  these,  Saca  [^Zacal  was  mentioned  in  tiie 
part  of  th9  route,  and  the  wellknown  MosooTJiabit 
Ian  Bernardino  the  latter  part*     Other  fdentif  ications 


are  probable,  but  not  so  positive  as  these 


(34^1?<^. 
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ZALVIDEA»S  EXPEDITION  INUND  TO  BUfiNA  VISTA  LAKB.  1806 

In  1806  Padre  Jose  Maria  Zalvidea  went  on  an 
expedition  froa  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Inez  Missions 

* 

inland  to  Buena  Vista  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  country  and  Indians.     He 
visited  the  rancherias  of  Atongai.  Buftnaviata.  Qagtgqtt 

QsdAt  fifloiif  QuapiAna..  Guapiablt, 
UifiAhua.  tfal&pfijQ.  or  Hapfilafi.. 

SA2&»  Sgfin&f  Si Qui con. 


»  Jonataa. 


•  Qlt)iBOBong. 


f  Taqui .  Taalnpi .     and 


YagiielamQ» 


/ 
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The  following  is  a  translation  made  In  1917  from  a 
MS  copy  of  2alvidea*s  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library: 
"Diario  de  una  expedicion  tierra  adentro,"    1806^ 
Arch.  Sta.  Barbara.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  49-68,  180'6-1821. 

It  was  carefully  con.ared  with  the  original  diary 
at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  4-page  quarto  entitled: 
"Diario  del  P.  Jose  Ma.  de  Zalvidea  desde  el  19  de  Jul. 
hasta  el  14  de  Agosto  de  1806."      Typographical  errors 
in  rancheria  names  in  thiS  copy  of  the  diary  in  the 
Bancroft  Library  are  given  in  footnotes  to  this  translation. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions 
sent  out  frcn  California  missions  (in  galley  proof,  not 
published)  gives  an  abstract  of  this  expedition  and  his 
identifications  of  localities  are  here  given  in  footnotes. 
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Dr.  Priestley  says:     "The  diery  kept  ty  Father 
2;alyide8  Is  hard  to  follow,  as  the  .eastres  his 
leagues  short  and  -arohes  only  on  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  conpass.        Careful  study  of  the  document, 
ocparing  the  place  na«es  witti  some  still  existing, 
show,  the  route  to  have  been  much  -ore  southerly  than 
thought  by  Bancwft.    By  measurement  and  description 
he  could  not  have  gone  as  far  north  as  the  Visalia 
country,  and  the  lake  *ich  he  visited,  the  -Uguna 
de  108  Tulares'.  was  Buenavista  and  not  Tulare  Uke." 

Bancroft's  abstract  is  glTsn  in  his  Hist,  of 
Calif..  Vol.  II.  pp.  48-50.  1886. 
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14.  1806. 


July  19. Set  out  from  Santa  Barbara;  arrived  at 

mission  of  Santa  Inez. 

July  20.— Set  out  froiB  Sta.  Inez  toward  the  N;  after 
3  leagues  found  renains  of- the  ranoherla  called  lonaiflfL. 
another  3  leagues  from  this  ranoheria  is  found  the  ranoheria 


Saoa 


^ 


V..-3  ranoheria  came  to  another  called  QXbmoSSmgoi  3 
houses.     There  live  ia  this  ranoheria  2  old  women  and  4 
young  women  with  their  chief.     Baptized  in  this  ranoheria 
two  old  women,  1  of  80  years,  and  the  other  of  70,  the 
first  with  the  name  of  Maria  Dominga  and  the  second  Maria 


Geronima. 


Ql'^Moaong 


,V 


toward  the  M.  and  after  4  leagues  came  to  ranoheria  of  5 
houses  in  whidi  lived  4  men  and  7  women.     In  this  ranoheria 
named  iiaD*.  ^e  'baptized  2  old  women  of  80  and  90  years,  the 
first  we  called  Ma.  Josefa  and  the  other  Josefa  Ma. 


This 


day  my  interpreter  returned  because  of  illness  and  left  me 
supplied  with  one  from  San  Fernando.  All  the  road  has  been 


broken  today  by  a  little  arroyo  of  no  consi 


ion. 


17e 


V. 
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Spelled  lonatas  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library;  Priestley 
says  probably  near  moriarn  Jonata. 

^Priestley:     On  modern  Zaca  Greek. 

\^Spelled  QlQMogong  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library;  Priestley  locates 

on  or  near  Sisquac  River. 
^  Priestley  says  probably  Brush  Greek. 
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fllept  in  a  oanada  where  there  was  a  little  arroyo  of  water 
July  22.— Traveled  with  road  to  N.     The  first  of  our 
journey  we  had  to  go  over  a  mountain  of  very  bad  road  then 
we  came  out  on  some  plains  and  after  two  leagues  we  found 


Jalihi 


V 


women;  the   first  of  60  years  we  found  with  a  useless  leg 
and  gave  her  the  name  of  Ma.  Magdalena.     This  old  woman 
had  a  son  at  Sta.  Inez.     The  second  was  65  years  old  and 
had  her  waist  bitten  by  a  bear.     We  named  her  Maria  Marta. 
She  had  a  Christian  son  at  Purisima.     The  third  whom  we 
baptized  was  i^ore  than  100  years  old  and  was  given  the  name 
Ha.  Prancisca.     The  randieria  had  25  gentile  people.     After 
midday  we  traveled  on;  toward  the  E  after  6  leagues  more 
we  found  the  rancheria  of  Liaahlia.     It  was  a  rancheria  of 
28  gentile  people  of  whom  we  made  5  Christians:     4  very  oM 
women  with  hair  entirely  gray  and  1  old  man.     We  gave  the 
first  the  name  of  Maria  Juana;   the  second  Juana  Maria;  the 
third  Maria  Antonia;  the  4th  intonia  Ma.  and  the  old  man 
Juan.     Hear  the  rancheria  there  was  an  arroyo  of  water  like 
that  at  San  Fernando.     The  land  is  arid,  nitrous,  has  no 

pasture  or  wood. 

July  23.— Set  out  from  the  rancheria  of  Lis ahttfl »  takin{ 
the  road  to  the  B,  and  after  4  leagues  we  found  a  rancheria 
called  Quia  of  9  houses,  which  was  composed  of  14  men,  19 
women  and  8  infants,  all  gentiles.     In  it  we  baptized  5  old 
women  and  2  old  men.     Near  the  randieria  there  were  three 


nil"  II  I 

Priestley:    Valley  of  Cuyama  River. 
^Spelling  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library: 
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little  waterholes  that  did  not  contain  muoh  water.     The  land 

is  arid,  nitrous,  and   there  is  no  wood  in  the  neighborhood. 

Pour  leagues  to  the  S  of  this  randieria  is  the  ranoheria 

of  SiguioonV   This  ranoheria  had  16  men  and  19  women  and 

some  children.     We  baptized  2  old  women,  one  more  than  100 

years  old,  the  other  70.     In  these  last  two  ranoheria^s  there      [53] 

were  two  little  water-holes.     The  land  is  dry  and  nitrous  and 

there  are  not  many  trees  in  the  neighborhood.     We  returned    to 

sleep  at  the  ranoheria  of  Lisahnc . 

July  24.— We  started  our  journey  toward  the  E  and  after 


two. leagues  came  to  the 


Sqlina ,     first  strip  of  wood. 


and  a  wild  horse.     After  4  leagues  we  came  to  the  ranoheria 
Sgena.     This  randieria  contained  7  men,  16  women  and  3 
children.     Baptized  3  old  women  and  an  old  man.     At  7  leagues 
from  this  ranoheria  to  the  B  we  came  to  a  ranoheria  called 
Malapoa.     This  ranoheria  had  29  men,  22  women  and  8  children. 

» 

Baptized  1  old  woman  80  years  old.     The  land  which  we  went 
through  ell  day  is  arid  and  without  grass  or  trees.     In  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  I  set  out  with  the  lieutenant  and  some 
soldiers  for  a  little  ranch  (ranchito)  of  Indians  belonging  t 
the  ranoheria  of  Napolea.     It  is  three  leagues  from  this 

*      ■  ■ 

ranchito  to  the  ranoheria  of  Napolea.     There  is  a  little 


[54] 
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Napolea :  on  the 


Napolea 


good  lands  for  plantings.     I  saw  a  mountain  with  some  pines 
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ghboring 


In  the 


ranchito  I  baptized  5  women  and  1  old  man  .  .  .  At  a  league 
from  the  ranchito  I  saw  a  sierra  covered  with  pine  growth. 
July  25.— Traveled  N  and  after  8  leagues  found  the 


rancheria  of 


,  which  has  36  men  and  144  women 


and  38  children,  according  to  what  the  Indians  say.  This 


rancheria  is  on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  8  leagues  long  and  5 


^^nlflftfl 


This  lake  has  its  origin  in  a  large  river  that  divides  into 
three  branches,  all  these  rivers  uniting  to  fom  the  lake. 


At  the  rancheria  of 


baptized  one  old  woman  •  . 


The  Indians  say  that  a  day  and  a  half  of  travel  from  Buena 
l^ista  there  is  a  pass  by  the  other  side  of  the  leke.  We 


iata. 


After 


[55] 


July  26.— Traveled  K  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  until 
midday.  After  midday  we  traveled  to  the  N.  in  the  morning 
we  went  through  broad  plains.  The  land  is  nitrous  in  quality 
All  that  corresponds  to  the  shore  of  the  leke  has  'nuch  tule. 
In  the  rest  and  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  plains 
traveled  yesterday  there  is  neither  graSs  nor  water, 
midday  we  traveled  to  the  N  through  some  outstretching  plains, 
which  we  found  had  some  grass.  At  evening  we  arrived  at  the 
rancheria  at  the  point  of  the  lake  called 
company  there  «Bre  several  Indians  from  the  rancheria  of 
yiata.  Ifhen  they  saw  these  Indiana  coming,  those  in  the 


In  our 
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I^Priestley:   Quite  possible  Kern  and  Buena  Vista  united. 
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ranoheria  at  the  point  of  the  lake  came  out  from  their 
rancheria  to  a  tule  that  is  in  its  vicinity.     We  found  the 
Wians  turbulent.     They  shot  an  arrow  at  the  chief  of 

The  reason  for  this  was  the  coming  of  the 
Indians  from  Buenavista,  who  were  their  enemies,  of  all 
of  which  we  were  ignorant.     In  order  to  learn  at  once  the 
reason  for  this  disturbance  I  parleyed  with  the  chief  of 
the  ranoheria  of  Siaupistn  and  made  him  understand  that  we 
came  to  be  their  friends;   that  we  did  not  know  that  the 
Indians  of  Buenavista  were  their  enemies.     I  called  to  the 
two  hostile  chiefs  and  made  them  friends  and  immediately 
all  were  appeaned*.     We  slept  in  sight  of  the  rancheria  and 
the  Indians  of  Bnanavista  were  in  our  camp  all  night.       In 
order  that  there  mip.ht  be  no  disturbance  among  the  Indians 
I  took  away  tl»  bows  and  arrows  that  the  Indians  from  Bnana 
liaJtfl.  carried.     The  night  passed  without  incident.       The 
next  morning  I  gave  back  their  arms  and  after  having  pre 
Kflnted  than  to  the  Indians  of  Biiflna  Ylatfl  ordered  than  t 


:\ 


[56] 


go  back  to  their  rancheria  (itoich  they  did)  and  persuaded 
both  rancherias  to  be  peaceful  and  both  chiefs  gave  me  their 
word  that  they  would  not  fight  again.     I  saw  in  this  rancheria 
of  Siaupistu  about  50  or  60  men  and  some  women,  but  as  at 
this   time  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  are  gathering  seeds, 
I  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  each 
rancheria  for  although  on  the  other  hand  I  question  them, 
they  do  not  usually  teli  the  truth.     I  counted  the  hjC^ses 
of  the  Indians  of  this  rancheria  and  there  are  28,  from  which 
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your  exoellenoy  oan  infer  the  number  of  people,  more  or  less. 

July  27. -Baptized  one  woman.     Set  out  from  the  ranoheria 
in  an  S  direction  airi  a  league  from  our  starting  place  we 
found  an  old  woman  in  a  little  house,  breathing  her  last, 
destitute  of  all  human  help.     Baptized  her  and  she  died  .   .   . 
In  the  morning  we  traveled  about  4  leagues  through  arid 
plfein  and  a  little  grass;  then  we  entered  a  Canada  and 
after  two  leagues  we  made  our  camp  in  the  same  oaHada  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  here  some  days  and  exploring 
that  place  which  seemed  to  merit  attention.       This  afternoon 
we  explored  a  part  of  this  caSada;  we  discorered  some  large 
plains  that  had  some  grass;  all  the  land  is  of  good  quality 
as  is  that  of  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel.     We  saw  some  water- 
holes,  after  ^ich  we  returned  to  the  camp. 

July  28.— This  morning  set  out  with  the  lieutenant  and 
some  soldiers  to  explore  the  land  and  watering  places  that 
there  are  about  the  camp.     A  quarter  of  a  league  after  we 
set  out  we  found  an  arroyo  full  of  good  water.     A  gunshot »s 
distance  from  the  arroyo  is  a  hill  well  covered  with  oaks 
and  live  oaks.     This  arroyo  runs  through  a  bit  of  lands 
eood  for  planting.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  from  this  arroyo 
there  is  a  little  arroyo  that  has  a  proportionate  amount 
of  land  good  for  planting.     This  little  arroyo  could  support 
two  irrigation  ditches.     Going  on  a  half  a  league  away  from 
this  arroyo  there  is  another  which  at  its  source  has  twice 
88  much  water  as  the  last,  but  this  ends  after  a  little 
distance.     Going  by  this  arroyo  so-called.  I  saw  another 
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which  runs  between  two  hills  and  has  no  appreciable  amounts 

of  land  for  planting.     Besides  these  arroyos  there  is 

another  that  has  excellent  lands  for  planting  and  ooald 

supply  an  irrigation  ditch.     There  are  also  some  little 

marshes  in  the  vicinity.     The  location  of  the  place  explored 

this  morning  is  as  follows:      From  M  to  S  there  are  hills 

and  heights  that  form  a  half  circle;  distant  7  leagues  from 

the  point  of  the  leke.     Its  plains  are  much  greater  than 

those  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara.     All  this  land  is 

covered  with  a  kind  of  groi^thst  has  a  little  branch  and 

There  is  no  timber  except  small  wood, 
produces  a  yellow  flower,  /  All  tne  hills  surrounding  the 

land  have  grass  although  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  plains   they  could  very 

well  support  12,000  head  of  cattle.     In  the  neighborhood 

of  this  site  there  is  a  mountain  covered  with  pine  growth. 

The  site  of  our  camp  is  called  Tupa i .       Beyond  the  mountain        [60] 

to  the  M  it  is  said  there  are  some  Indian  rancherias. 

July  29, — This  morning  I  set  out  with  the  captain, 

sergeant,  and  7  soldiern  for  the  randieria  of  laffiui; 

the  others  remained  in  the  camp.     After  three  leagues  on 

the  road  we  came  to  a  water  hole  that  comes  from  the  fiajjon 

that  they  call  the  de  las  Uvas.       This  egUftifl.  empties  in 

some  plains,  that  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  San  Gabriel. 


^Spelling  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library:     Facui;     Priestley: "Modern 
^irriestley:     "Modem  Uvas  Creek." 
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tain  which  has  many  pine  trees.     The  rancheria  ol 

league  from  this  waterhole  in  a  Canada.     The  rancheria  contained 

23  people.     ISe  baptized  2  old  w)iBon  .   .  .  Vie  reached  camp  at  sunset 

July  30. — Passed  the  day  in  camp. 

July  31.— Kle  set  out  at  four  in  the  afternoon  with  road  to 
the  N.     After  4  leagues  we  stopped  to  pass  the  night.     These  4 
leagues  have  been  nothing  but  plains  with  some  grass  but  no  water 

tonight. 

August  1. — At  daybreak  we  began  our  journey  to  the  N. 
5  leagues  wo  came  to  the  rancheria  of  the  two  rivers  or  Xfig^islr     [6l]| 
BMS^     Tbe  rivers  that  we  saw  are  two  that  are  close  to  the 
rancheria.     The  fir^t  stretches  16  varas  [44  feet]  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  is  1  vara  [2-3/4  ft. J  in  depth.    Near 
this  is   the  other  which  is  regularly  7  varas  [19  ft.]  from    one 
side  to  the  other  and  a  third  as  deepr^   These  rivers  come  from 
a  lerge  river  that  comes  out  of  a  mountain.     This  large  river 
is   divided  into   two  rivers  and  another  that  goes  on  the  other 
side,  which  the  Indians  say  is  smaller  and  «t  times  is  dry. 
These  two   rivers  form  the  lake  of  the  Tula  res.     Three  leagues 
from  this  rancheria  the  rivers  unite  and   form  the  lake.     In 
these  three  leagues  there  is  a  great  wood  of  cottonwoods.     All 
the  land  through  ?iiich  we  have  gone  this  morning  is  nitrous, 


^Priestley: 
^  Priestley: 


"About   the  site  of  Bakersfield." 

"Kern  River  and  possibly  Cottonwood  Creek  or 
perhaps  2  channels  of  the  Kern." 
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and  l6T]:el  plains  with  some  grassy  cat  tonwood   forest  lias  stiff  ioient 

snail  wood  and  pasture.     To  the  N  of  the  rancheria  there  is  nothing 
'but  bare  hills.     Two  days  travel  from  this  rancheria  is  the  nation 
of  £flLanfi5.  [bald]  Indians  w*iich  is  composed  of  13  rancherias  and      [62] 
these  are  to  the  N  of  this  randieria.     In  the  randieria  I  counted 
92  men  of  from  7  to  40  years,  end  from  that  infer  that  the  rancheria 
of  the  two  Iqmenas  rivers  has  about  200  people.     All  of  these  ran- 
cherias offer  to  become  Christians  and  it  would  be  easy  to  found 
Missions  in  these  lands.     The  chiefs  promised  to  be  the  first 
Christians  and  some  of  them  asked  me  why  we  waited  so  long  to  found 
missions  in  their  country.     They  all  appear  to  be  good  people,  show- 
ing themselves  good-hearted.  Several  of  the  Indians  came  with  our 
company  to  show  us   the  roads  and  to  help  us  in  any  way  we  asked  them 
to.  Two  days  travel  from  the  rancheria  of  the  rivers,  the  Indians  say 
that  in  the  four  directions  Indian  rancherias  are  to  be  found. 

August  2.— This  morning  set  out  from  the  rancheria  of  the  rivers 
toward  the  S.     After  3  lea^^ues  we  stopped.     The  Indians  say  that  from 
the  Colorado  River  from  the  rancheria  called  Ma jaguft  Indians  continual- 
ly come   to  trade  with  them.  They  are  10  days  on  the  road  and  do  not 
find  any  water  on  the  way. 

August  3. — Set  out  at  2  in  the  afternoon  and  traveling  S  all 
the  afternoon  passed  by  the  point  of  the  lake  and  a  league  further     [63 
on  stopped  for  the  night.     All  the  country  that  wo  have  traveled 
this  afternoon  has  been  immense  plains  that  have  some  pasture  so 

t 

that  from  the  point  of  the  lake  to  the  rivers  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  could  be  well  maintained. 
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August  4. — In  the  morning  we  set  out  toward  the  S.     After 
4  leagues  we  entered  thB  cajcn  where  years  before  the  Indians 
killed  two  soldiers.     At  the  entrance  to  this  fiaiim.  an  arroyo  of 
water  comes  out  that  has  as  much  water  as  the  arroyo  of  San  Gabriel. 
Soon  afterwards  we  found  a  rancheria  of  5  houses  called  Taalupi  but 
at  present  there  were  no  Indiana  in  it.     This  arroyo  waters  some 
plains  which  are  sandy  and  somewhat  gravelly.     The  water  has  some 
saltpeter,  bat  not  enough  to  make  it  ondrinkabler    We  traveled 
part  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  through  this  fiaifiH.      This 
oajon  is  5  leagues  from  the  point  of  the  lake  and  as  many  from 
that  of  Buenavista,  and  7  from  that  of  the  rivers.     Adjacent  to 


[64] 


oajon 


well-covered  with  pines. 


August  5. — This  morning  I  set  out  with  the  Lieutenant  and 
some  soldiers  to  look  for  water  which  the  Lieutenant  had  seen  at 
another  time.     We  traveled  all  the  morning  end  part  of  the  after- 
noon going  through  a  forest  of  pine  and  bad  traveling,  and  still 
at  2  P.M.  the  water  was  very  far  away  for  we  had  to  cross  another 
mountain  before  getting  to  the  water.     The  beasts  were  tired.     The 
weather  was  stormy  with  thunder,  hail,  and  rain,  so  we  decided  to 
return  to  our  camp,  abandoning  the  search  for  water. 

August  6. — At  daybreak  we  started  on  the  road  to  the  E  through 
all  this  cajon.     In  tho  afternoon  we  came  to  a  little  ditch  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.     This   cajon  is  surrounded  by  pines  on  all  sides 
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riestley:     Tejon  Pass. 
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suitable  for  planting  or  for  pMttiro  in  its  Ticinitj« 
In  the  aftemooB  we  traveled  6  leagaes  throng  hills  (66) 
and  had  no  water  on  the  waj. 

Angast  ll*-»-  In  the  Borning  we  set  oat  toward  the 

» 

K  and  after  7  leagnes  cane  to  the  rancheria  of 
A  league  and  a  half  f roa  this  ranoharia  there  is  a  parsh 
with  a  great  deal  of  water*  The  land  is  wet  enon^  for 
grain*  There  are  sons  pine  trees  near  the  rancheria*  It 
is  said  that  the  raneheria  contains  32  Ban*  36  women  and 
15  children.  Pour  leagaes  from  this  rancheria  is  the 
rancheria  of  Qnapiabit  where  we  remained  for  thp  ni^t* 

Augast  12«— 
Ga^iabit*  This  rancheria  has  19  men»  16  women  and  11 
children*  We  baptized  2  old  men  and  three  old  women  in 
this  rancheria*  *  Two  leagaes  from  this  rancheria  ther 
is  a  hill  covered  with  pine  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rancheria  there  is  a  little  spring  of  water  and  moist 
land  that  is  suitable  for  planting.  To  the  S  of  this 

rancheria  beyond  the  ffiouniains-  there  is  a  rancheria 
of  Indians*  In  the  ranc 
■en  and  3  old  women*  *  • 


Today 


t  13.—  This  morning  we  set  out  from  the  rancheria I3S7C 
toward  the  '<7,  and  after  4  leagaes  came  to  the 


rancheria  of  yoscopiabit*  We  svw  in  it  15  or  18  gentiles 


Priestley:   "Ator^ai,  Arruscopiabit  and  Ouariabit  are  villages 
mentioned  in  Father  Nuez*  diary  of  an  ex}.  edit  ion  to  the 
Arrajabas  or  I'ojaves  in  1^19,  lying  in  or  near  Cajon  Pase. 
hence  it  is  certain  that  Fither  Zalvidea*R  iarty  did  not, 
as  stated  by  Bancroft  and  Englehardt,  cross  the^San  Gabrie 
range,  but  made  its  way  around  it  by  way  of  Cajon  Pass** 
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August  7 


This  morning  I  set  out  with  th©  S^r- 


l:. 


geant  and  7  soldiers  for  the  rancheria  of  Cagtegne^   li 
found  no  Indians  beoauso  they  were  out  getting  Qa&^* 


August 


In  the  Homing  we  began  our  journey  to 


the  B*   After  4  leagues  we  saw  a  little  ditch  of  water   (65) 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  land  with  soao  pedture. 


aftomoon 


■^A- 


for  about  7  leagues  throu^  plains  and  then  camped  for 

the  night  in  this  Talley  without  any  water. 

toward  the  Mist 
August  9.--»  In  the  morning  we  traveled^ll  through 

the  valley,  which  is  16  leagues  long  and  in  all  this  ex- 
tent we  did  not  find  any  watering  places*   Beyond  this 
valley  is  the  mountain  of  San  Gabriel,   In  the  afternoon 
wo  traveled  2  leagues  and  stopped  to  sleep  near  a  ditch 


full  of  water 


arroyo 


ing  the  land.   Near  this  arroyo  we  saw  two  little  houses 
where  there  were  6  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  their  har- 


Quata. 


Augtuit 


—  After  lass  we  set  out  on  our  journey  and 
raveled  all  this  day  through  some  hills  that  adjoir.  the  mo 
taint  of  San  Gabriel.   At  midday  we  saw  rwwins  of  rsn- 


■4*rm  *it. 


springs 


iprings 


ieetley:  *'odern  Castac.   in  region  of 

^doubtleee  Antelo|e  Valleyi 
^Sierra  Madre  range. 


lake,  not  the  town  farther; 
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^iod  aone  little  obildren.     We  baptized  2  old  womeh  •   .  • 

4  leagues  from  this  rancheria  we  saw  a  rancheria  of 

5  houses  that  no  one  lived  in  and  two  leagues  from  this 
Tancheria  there  was  a  large  arroyo  ytidti  as  I  was  told 
empties  into  the  Santa  Ana  River.     We  passed  the  night 


^// 


■>   7> 


«.'    ■  '■' 


7  ^1 


^a  short  diptance  from  this  arroyo. 

August  14. -"-This  morning  we  set  out  in  the  same 
cl^ireotion  as  yesterday.     Two  leagues  from  where  we  set 
hfnt  we  net  a  very  old  Indian  (\Aoin  they  baptized).     I 

« 

/do  not  know  to  what  rancheria  he  belonged.  He  said  he 
Jived  with  another  Indian  and  I  could  find  out  nothing 
"^pe.  Pour  leagues  from  the  place  where  we  slept  we 


r  i 


found  an  arroyo  with  plenty  of  water,  sufficient  to  plant 

,   I'/  .  ■  .  ;  ■ 

the  land.  Two  leagues  farther  on  we  'found  another  with 
about  the  same  water  as  the  last.  Near  this  water  is  the 
randieria  of  Guapiana.   Here  there  were  several  little 
children  from  San  Gabriel.  We  baptized  an  old  woman  and 
an  old  man.  This  night  we  reached  San  Gabriel. 

?r.  Jose  Ma.  de  2ialvidea. 


[68] 


The  above  is  a  free  tranetlation  of  /:8lvidea's  diaiy, 
leaving  out  only  such  unimportant  details  as  the  Spanish 
mames  given  to  Che  Indians  whom  they  baptized. — S.  B.  Clemenoe, 
Sept enter  1917. 
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riestley:     Lytlt  Creek. 
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In  1806  Padre  Jose'  Maria  Zalvidea  went  on  an 
expedition  from  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Ynez  Missions 
inland  to  Buena  Vista  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  country  and  Indians.  He 
visited  the  rancherias  of  Atongai,  Bnenavista.  Caategue. 
QuiAf  QoQU^f   (yuapiana ,  Guapiabit. 


»  Jopatag, 


Liaahua.  Mala poa  or  Napolea .  Moseopiabit.  Olftmosoug. 

3agft,  Sgfinfi.,  gjgttiQon.  Sisupistu*  Tm^iL*  lasluiii,    and 


The  following  is  a  translation  made  in  1917  from  a 
MS  copy  of  Zalvidea's  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library: 
"Diario  de  una  expedicion  tierra  adentro,"    1806. 
Arch.  Sta.  Barbara,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  49-68,  1806-1821. 

It  was  carefully  compared  with  the  original  diary 
at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  4-page  quarto  entitled: 
"Diario  del  P.  Jose  Ma.  de  Zalvidea  desde  el  19  de  Jul. 
hasta  el  14  de  Agosto  de  1806."      Typographical  errors 
in  rancheria  names  in  the  copy  of  the  diary  in  the 
Bancroft  Library  are  given  in  footnotes  to  this   translation. 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions 
sent  out  from  California  missions   (in  galley  proof,  not 
published)  gives  an  abstract  of  this  expedition  and  his 
identifications  of  localities  are  here  given  in  footnotes. 
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Dr.  Priestley  says;     "The  diary  kept  by  Father 
Zalvidea  is  hard  to  follow,  as  the  measures  his 
leagues  short  and  inarches  only  on  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.         Careful  study  of  the  document, 
comparing  the  place  names  with  some  still  existing, 
shows  the  route  to  have  been  much  more  southerly  than 
thought  by  Bancroft.     By  measurement  and  description 
he  could  not  have  gone  as  far  north  as  the  Visalia 
country,  and  the  lake  which  he  visited,  the   'Laguna 
de  los  Tulares',  was  Buenavista  and  not  Tulare  Lake." 

Bancroft's  abstract  is  given  in  his  Hist,   of 
Calif.,  Vol.   II,  pp.  48-50,  1886. 
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Diary  of  P.  Jose  Ma.  de  Zalvidea  from  July  19-August 
14.  1806. 

July  19.— Set  out  from  Santa  Barbara;  arrived  at 
mission  of  Santa  Inez. 

July  20. — Set  out  from  Sta.   Inez  toward  the  N;  after 
3  leagues  found  remains  of  the  rancheria  called  Jonatas: 
another  3  leagues  from  this  rancheria  is  found  the  rancheria 


of 


whose  Indians  are  Christians  of  Santa  Inez;  5  leagues 


from  this  rancheria  came  to  another  called  Olbmosoug  of  3 
houses.     There  live  is  this  randieria  2  old  women  and  4 
young  women  with  their  chief.     Baptized  in  this  rancheria 

« 

two  old  women,  1  of  80  years,  and  the  other  of  70,  the 
first  with  the  name  of  Maria  Dominga  and  the  second  Maria 


Geronima. 


-V 


July  21.— Set  out  from  the  rancheria  of  Olbmosoug' 
toward  the  N,  and  after  4  leagues  came  to  rancheria  of  5 
houses  in  ^ich  lived  4  men  and  7  women.     In  this  rancheria 
named  Gecp  we  "baptized  2  old  women  of  80  and  90  years,   the 
first  we  called  Ma.  Josef  a  and  the  other  Josef  a  Ma.     This 
day  my  interpreter  returned  "because  of  illness  and  left  me 
supplied  with  one  from  San  Pernando.     All  the  road  has  "been 
"broken  today  "by  a  little  arroyo  of  no  consideration.       Tfe 


[50] 


[51] 


^Spelled  lonatas  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library;  Priestley 
says  probahly  near  moaern  Jonata. 

^  Priestley:  On  modern  Zaca  Creek. 

'^Spelled  Qlomosong  ift  copy  ii  Bancroft  Li,brary;  Priestley  locates 
on  or  near  Sis quae  River. 

^Priestley  says  probably  Brush  Greek. 
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slept  in  a  Canada  iwhere  there  was  a  little  arroyo  of  water. 

July  22.— Traveled  with  road  to  N.  The  first  of  our 
journey  we  had  to  go  over  a  mountain  of  very  bad  road  then 
we  came  out  on  some  plains  and  after  two  leagues  we  found 
the  rancheria  of  Jalihuilimu;  ^ere  we  baptized  three  old 
women;  the  first  of  60  years  we  found  with  a  useless  leg 
and  gave  her  the  name  of  Ma.  Magdalena.  This  old  woman 
had  a  son  at  Sta.  Inez.  The  second  was  65  years  old  and 
had  her  waist  bitten  by  a  bear.  We  named  her  Maria  Marta. 
She  had  a  Christian  son  at  Purisima.  The  third  whom  we 
baptized  was  more  than  100  years  old  and  was  given  the  name 
Ma.  Francisca.  The  randieria  had  25  gentile  people.  After 
midday  we  traveled  on;  toward  the  E  after  6  le.agues  more 
we  found  the  rancheria  of  Lis ahua .  It  was  a  rancheria  of 
28  gentile  people  of  whom  we  made  5  Christians:  4  very  old 
women  with  hair  entirely  gray  and  1  old  man.  We  gave  the 

> 

first  the  name  of  Maria  Juana;  the  second  Juana  Maria;  the 
third  Maria  Antonia;  the  4th  Antonia  Ma.  and  the  old  man 
Juan.  Near  the  rancheria  there  was  an  arroyo  of  water  like 
that  at  San  Fernando.  The  land  is  arid,  nitrous,  has  no 
pasture  or  wood. 

July  23. — Set  out  from  the  rancheria  of  Lisahna.  taking 
the  road  to  the  B,  and  after  4  leagues  we  found  a  rancheria 
called  Cuia  of  9  houses,  ^ich  was  composed  of  14  men,  19 
women  and  8  infants,  all  gentiles.  In  it  we  baptized  5  old 
women  and  2  old  men.  Near  the  rancheria  there  were  three 


[51] 
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^Priestley:  Valley  of  Cuyama  River. 
Spelling  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library:   Talihuilimit 
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little  waterholes  that  did  not  contain  much  water.     The  land 

is  arid,  nitrous,  aid   there  is  no  wood  in  the  neighborhood. 

Pour  leagues  to  the  S  of  this  rancheria  is  the  rancheria 

of  Siguicon^  This  rancheria  had  16  men  and  19  women  and 

some   children.     We  baptized  2  old  women,  one  more  than  100 

years  old.   the  other  70.     In  these  last  two  rancherias  there       [53] 

were  two  little  water-holes.     The  land  is  dry  and  nitrous  and 

there  are  not  many  trees  in  the  neighborhood.     We  returned     to 

sleep  at  the  rancheria  of  LisahttP* 

July  24.— We  started  our  journey  toward  the  E  and  after 
two  leagues  came  to  the  first  Salina.     first  strip  of  wood, 
and  a  wild  horse.     After  4  leagues  we  came  to  the  rancheria 
Seenfi.     This  rancheria  contained  7  men,  15  women  and  3 
children.     Baptized  3  old  women  and  an  old  man.     At  7  leagues 
from  this  rancheria  to  the  B  we  came  to  a  rancheria  called 
Ual^iia..     This  rancheria  had  29  men.  22  women  and  8  children. 
Baptized  1  old  woman  80  years  old.     The  land  which  we  went 
through  all  day  is  arid  and  without  grass  or  trees.     In  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  I  set  out  with  the  lieutenant  and  some 


soldiers  for  a  little  ranch  ( 


)  of  Indians  belonging  to 


the  rancheria  of  Uaiifilefl..  It  is  three  leagues  from  this 
ranchito  to  the  rancheria  of  Ikijaisfi.  There  is  a  little 
waterhole  a  league  from  the  rancheria  of  NPPPl99;  on  the 
way  from  the  rancheria  of 


[54] 


to  the  ranchito  there  are 


good  lands  for  plpntings.     I  saw  a  mountain  with  some  pines 


\h 


^Spelling  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library:  SigtteQJQ- 
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and  on  some  neighboring  hills  there  is  pasture.  In  the 
ranchito  I  baptized  5  women  and  1  old  man  ...  At  a  league 
from  the  ranchito  I  saw  a  sierra  covered  with  pine  growth. 

July  26.— Traveled  N  and  after  8  leagues  found  the 
rancheria  of  Buena  Viata.  which  has  36  men  and  144  women 
and  38  children,  accordii^  to  what  the  Indians  say.  This 
rancheria  is  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  8  leagues  long  and  5 
leagues  wide.  The  Indians  cross  the  lake  on  balsas  (rafts). 
This  lake  has  its  origin  in  a  large  river  that  divides  into 
three  branches,  all  these  rivers  uniting  to  form  the  lake. 
At  the  randieria  of  Buena  Vista  baptized  one  old  woman  •  •  •   [55] 
The  Indians  say  that  a  day  and  a  half  of  travel  from  Buena 
Yista  there  is  a  pass  by  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  We 
passed  the  night  2  leagues  away  from  Buena  Yista. 

July  26.-- .Traveled  E  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  until 
midday.  After  midday  we  traveled  to  the  N.  in  the  morning 
we  went  through  broad  plains.  The  land  is  nitrous  in  quality. 
All  that  corresponds  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  has  much  tule. 
In  the  rest  and  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  plains 
traveled  yesterday  there  is  neither  grass  nor  water.-  After 
midday  we  traveled  to  the  N  through  some  outstretching  plains, 
which  we  found  had  some  grass.  At  evening  we  arrived  at  the 


aiai 


In  our 


company  there  ^wsire  several  Indians  from  the  rancheria  of  Buena 
Yista.     When  they  saw  these  Indians   coming,  those  in  the 


Priestley:       Quite  possible  Kern  and  Buena  Yista  united. 
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rancheria  at  the  point  of  the  lake  came  out  from  their 
rancheria  to  a  tule  that  is  in  its  vicinity.     W©  found  the 
Indians  turbulent.     They  shot  an  arrow  at  the  chief  of 
Buenavjgta.       The  reason  for  this  was  the  coming  of  the 
Indians  from  Buenavista,  who  were  their  enemies,  of  all 
of  i^ich  we  were  ignorant.     In  order  to  learn  at  once  the 
reason  for  this  disturbance  I  parleyed  with  the  chief  of 


aisL 


[56] 


came  to  be  their  friends;  that  we  did  not  know  that  the 
Indians  of  Buenavista  were  their  enemies.  I  called  to  the 
two  hostile  chiefs  and  made  them  friends  and  immediately 
all  were  appeased.  We  slept  in  sight  of  the  rancheria  and 

•  * 

the  Indians  of  Buenavista  were  in  our  camp  all  night.       In 
order  that   there  might  be  no  disturbance  among  the  Indians 
I  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  that  the  Indians  from  Bueng 
ILiaia.  carried.     The  night  passed  without  incident.       The 
next  morning  I  gave  back  their  aims  and  after  having  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Indians  of  Buena  Vista  ordered  them  to 
go  back  to  their  rancheria  (ishich  they  did)  and  persuaded 
both  rancherias  to  be  peaceful  and  both  chiefs  gave  me  their 
word  that  they  would  not  fight  again.     I  saw  in  this  rancheria 
of  Sisupistu  about  50  or  60  men  and  some  women,  but  as  at 
this   time   the  greater  part  of   the  Indians  are  gathering  seeds, 

« 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  each 
rancheria  for  although  on  the  other  hand  I  question  them, 
they  do  not  usually  tell  the  truth.  I  counted  the  houses 
of  the  Indians  of  this  rancheria  and  there  are  28,  from  which 


[57] 
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your  excellency  can  infer  the  number  of  people,  more  or  less. 

July  27.— Baptized  one  woman.     Set  out  from  the  rancheria 
in  an  E  direction  and  a  league  from  our  starting  place  we 
found  an  old  woman  in  a  little  house,  "breathing  her  last, 
destitute  of  all  human  help.     Baptized  her  and  she  died  .    .   . 
In  the  morning  we  traveled  al)out  4  leagues  through  arid 
plain  and  a  little  grass;   then  we  entered  a  Canada  and 
after  two  leagues  we  made  our  camp  in  the  same  Canada  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  here  some  days  and  exploring 
that  place  vfoich  seemed  to  merit  attention.       This  afternoon 
we  explored  a  part  of  this  caJiada;  we  discovered  some  large 
plains  that  had  some  grass;  all  the  land  is  of  good  quality 
as  is  that  of  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel.     We  saw  some  water- 
holes,  after  vihich  we  returned  to  the  camp. 

July  28.— This  morning  set  out  with  the  lieutenant  and 
some  soldiers  to  explore  the  land  and  watering  places  that 
there  are  about  the  camp.     A  quarter  of  a  league  after  we 
set  out  we  found  an  arroyo  full  of  good  water.     A  gunshot's 
distance  from  the  arroyo  is  a  hill  well  covered  with  oaks 
and  live  oaks.     This  arroyo  runs  through  a  bit  of  land 
good  for  planting.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  from  this  arroyo    • 
there  is  a  little  arroyo  that  has  a  proportionate  amount 
of  land  good  for  planting.     This  little  arroyo  could  support 
two  irrigation  ditches.     Going  on  a  half  a  league  away  from 
this  arroyo  there  is  another  which  at  its  source  has  twice 
as  much  water  as  the  last,  but  this  ends  after  a  little 

distance.     Going  by  this  arroyo  so-called,   I  saw  another 


^ '~ 
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which  runs  between  two  hills  and  has  no  appreciable  amount 

of  land  for  planting.     Besides  these  arroyos  there  is 

another  that  has  excellent  lands  for  planting  and  could 

supply  an  irrigation  ditch.     There  are  also  some  little 

marshes  in  the  vicinity.     The  location  of  the  place  explored 

this  morning  is  as  follows;       Prom  N  to  S  there  are  hills 

and  heights  that  form  a  half  circle;  distant  7  leagues  from 

the  point  of  the  lake.     Its  plains  are  much  greater  than 

those  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara.     All  this  land  is 

covered  with  a  kind  of  growththat  has  a  little  branch  and 

There  is  no  timber  except  small  wood, 
produces  a  yellow  flower./  All  the  hills  surrounding  the 

land  have  grass  although  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  plains   they  could  very 

well  support  12,000  head  of  cattle.     In  the  neighborhood 

of  this   site  there  is  a  mountain  covered  with  pine  growth. 

The  site  of  our  camp  is  called  Iiyiai.       Beyond  the  mountain        [60] 

to  the  N  it  is  said  there  are  some  Indian  rancher ias. 

July  29.— This  morning  I  set  out  with  the  captain, 
sergeant,  and  7  soldiers  for  the  rancheria  of  lacui; 
the  others  remained  in  the  camp.     After  three  leagues  on 
the  road  we  came  to  a  water  hole  that  comes  from  the  Cajon 

'         This  aguajQ  empties  in 


that  they  call  the 

some  plains,   that  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  San  Gabriel 


^Spellin|^in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library:     Pacui;     Priestley: ''Modern 
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tain  which  has  many  pine  trees 


Tflcui 


league  from  this  waterhole  in  a  caliada.     The  rancheria  contained 
23 'people.     IWe  baptized  2  old  women  .    .   .  le  reached  camp  at  sunset. 

July  30.— Passed  the  day  in  camp. 

July  31.— We  set  out  at  four  in  the  afternoon  with  road  to 
the  N.     After  4  leagues  we  stopped  to  pass   the  night.     These  4 
leagues  have  been  nothing  but  plains  with  some  grass  but  no  water 
tonight. 

August  1. — At  daybreak  we  began  our  journey  to  the  N.     After 
5  leagues  we  came  to   the  rancheria  of  the  two   rivers  or  Yaguel"     [6] 
ame.     The  rivers  that  we  saw  are  two  that  are  close  to  the 
rancheria.     The  first  stretches  16  varas  [44  feet]  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  is  1  vara  [2-3/4  ft.]  in  depth.     Near 
this   is   the  other  which  is  regularly  7  varas  [19  ft.]  from    one 
side  to  the  other  and  a  third  as  deep.       These  rivers  come  from 
a  large  river  that  comes  out  of  a  mountain.     This  large  river 
is   divided  into   two  rivers  and  another  that  goes  on  the  other 
side,  which  the  Indians  say  is  smaller  and  at  times  is  dry. 
These  two   rivers  form  the  lake  of   the  Tulares.     Three  leagues 
from  this  rancheria  the  rivers  unite  and  form  the  lake.     In 
these  three  leagues  there  is  a  great  wood  of  coAtonwoods.     All 
the  land  through  ?iiich  we  have  gone  this  morning. is  nitrous, 


^Priestley:     "About   the  site  of  Bakersfield." 

^Priestley:     "Kern  River  and  possibly  Cottonwood  Creek  or 

perhaps  2  channels  of  the  Kern." 
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and  level  plains  with  some  grass./  cottonwoodforest  has  sufficient 

small  wood  and  pasture.     To  the  N  of  the  rancheria  there  is  nothing 
tut  bare  hills.     Two  days  travel  from  this  rancheria  is  the  nation 
of  Pel  one  p  [bald  J  Indians  isbich  is  composed  of  13  rancherias  and       [62] 
these  are  to  the  N  of  this  rancheria.     In  the  randieria  I  counted 
92  men  of  from  7  to  40  years,   and  from  that  infer  that  the  rancheria 
of  the  two  lomenas  rivers  has  about  300  people.     All  of  these  ran- 
cherias offer  to  become  Christians  and  it  would  be  easy  to  found 
Missions  in  these  lands.     The  chiefs  promised  to  be  the  first 
Christians  and  some  of  them  asked  me  why  we  waited  so  long  to  found 
missions  in  their  country.     They  all  appear  to  be  good  people,  show- 
ing themselves  good-hearted.  Several  of  the  Indians  came  with  our 
company  to  show  us   the  roads  and  to  help  us  in  any  way  we  asked  them 
to.  Two  days  travel  from  the  rancheria  of  the  rivers,   the  Indians  say 

»  • 

that  in  the  four  directions  Indian  rancherias  are  to  be  found. 

August  2. --This  morning  set  out  from  the  rancheria  of  the  rivers 
toward  the  S.  After  3  leagues  we  stopped.  The  Indians  say  that  from 
the  Colorado  River  from  the  rancheria  called  Ma jaguq  Indians  continual- 
ly come  to  trade  with  them.  They  are  10  days  on  the  road  and  do  not 
find  any  water  on  the  way. 

August  3.— Set  out  at  2  in  the  afternoon  and  traveling  S  all 
the  afternoon  passed  by  the  point  of  the  lake  and  a  league  further  [63 
on  stopped  for  the  night.  All  the  country  that  we  have  traveled 
this  afternoon  has  been  immense  plains  that  have  some  pasture  so 
that  from  the  point  of  the  lake  to  the  rivers  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  could  be  well  maintained. 
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August  4.— In  the  morning  we  set  out  toward  the  S.     After 


cajiiii 


killed  two  soldiers. 


cajon 


water  comes  out  that  has  as  much  water  as  the  arroyo  of  San  Gabriel. 
Soon  afterwards  we  found  a  rancheria  of  5  houses  called  Taslupi  but 
at  present  there  were  no  Indians  in  it.  This  arroyo  waters  some 
plains  which  are  sandy  and  somewhat  gravelly.  The  water  has  some 
saltpeter,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  undrinkable.  "ffe  traveled 

0 

part  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  through  this  q^^qh.       This  [64] 

fiajfiH  is  5  leagues  from  the  point  of  the  lake  and  as  many  from 
that  of  Buenavista,  and  7  from  that  of  the  rivers.     Adjacent  to 
the  fiajfin  is  a  mountain  well-covered  with  pines.  --^ 

August  5.— This  morning  I  set  out  with  the  Lieutenant  and 
some  soldiers  to  look  for  water  which  the  Lieutenant  had  seen  at 
another  time.     We  traveled  all  the  morning  and  part  of  the  after- 
noon going  through  a  forest  of  pine  and  bad  traveling,  and  still 
at  2  P.M.  the  water  was  very  far  9way  for  we  had  to  cross  another 
mountain  before  getting  to  the  water.     The  beasts  were  tired.     The 
weather  was  stormy  with   thunder,  hail,  and  rain,  so  we  decided  to 
return  to  our  camp,  abandoning  the  search  for  water. 

August  6.-«At  daybreak  we  started  on  the  road  to  the  I  through 
all  this  Q^ioji,     In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  little  ditch  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.     This  fiajjza  is  surrounded  by  pines  on  all  sid^ 


Priestley:     Tejon  Pass. 
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suitable  for  planting  or  for  pasttre  in  its  vicinity* 
In  the  afternoon  we  traveled  6  leagaes  throng  hills  (66) 
and  had  no  water  on  the  way. 

Aiagust  11. —  In  the  morning  we  set  out  toward  the 

# 

E  and  after  7  leagues  came  to  the  rancheria  of  Ai 
A  league  and  a  half  from  this  rancheria  there  is  a  marsh 
with  a  great  deal  of  water*  The  land  is  wet  enough  for 
grain.  There  are  some  pine  trees  near  the  rancheria.  It 
is  said  that  the  rancheria  contains  32  men,  36  women,  and 
15  children.  Four  leagues  from  this  rancheria  is  the 


Guapiahit 


August 


Guap 


ahit.  This  rancheria  has  19  men,  16  women,  and  11 
children.  We  baptized  2  old  men  and  three  old  women  in 
this  rancheria.  .  Two  leagues  from  this  rancheria  there 
is  a  hill  covered  with  pine  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rancheria  there  is  a  little  spring  of  water  and  moist 
land  that  is  suitable  for  planting.  To  the  S  of  this 
rancheria  fetylsnii  tKt^mouTrtaih*' theore  ir  a  rancheria* 
of  Indians.  In  the  rancheria  oi 
men  and  3  old  women.  •  • 


Atongai 


I    Au^i 
Guapial 


s 


rancheria  of  l^oscopiabit.  We  saw  in  it  15  or  18  gentiles 


»  a  > 


Priefitley;  "/tor^ai,  /iTiUscopiabit  ar.d  Guapiabit  are  villages 
mentioned  in  Father  Nucz'  diary  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Afnajabas  or  Mojaves  in  IB19,  lyir^  in  or  near  Cajon  Pass, 
hence  it  is  certain  that  Father  Zalv idea's  party  did  not, 
as  stated  by  Bancroft  and  Englehardt,  cross  the^San  Gabriel 
rar^e,  but  made  its  way  around  it  by  way  of  Cajon  Pase*" 
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August  7,—  This  morning  I  set  out  with  the  S«r-. 
geant  and  7  soldiers  for  the  rancheria  or  Oastegue.   Ife 
found  no  Indians  because  they  were  out  getting  Guata. 

August  8.—  In  the  morning  we  began  our  journey  to 
the  E.   After  4  leagues  we  saw  a  little  ditoh  of  water   (65) 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  land  with  some  pasture. 
In  the  afternoon  we  entered  an  eztensiye  yalley  and  wont 
for  about  7  leagues  throu^  plains  and  then  camped  for 
the  nigjit  in  this  valley  without  any  water. 


August 


In  the  morning  we  traveled  all  through 


the  valley,  which  is  16  leagues  long  and  in  all  this  ex- 
tent we  did  not  find  any  watering  places,   Beyond  this 
valley  is  the  mountain  of  San  GebrielV"  In  the  afternoon 
we  traveled  2  leagues  and  stopped  to  sleep  near  a  ditch, 
full  of  water.   The  arroyo  is  not  sufficient  for  plant- 
ing the  land.   Near  this  arroyo  we  saw  two  little  houses 
where  there  were  6  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  their  har- 
vests of  QfigM* 

August  10.—  After  Mass  we  set  out  on  our  journey  a 

traveled  all  this  day  througji  some 


that  adjoin  the  moun- 


tains of  San  Gabriel.   At  midday  we  saw  remains  of  ran- 
cheria, some  springs  of  water,  and  a  league  from  these 
springs  we  found  an  arroyo  full  of  water,  but  I  saw  no  land 
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and  some  little  children.     We  baptized  2  old  \fomeh 

4  leagues  from  this  rancheris  we  saw  a  rancheria  of 

5  Rouses  that  no  one  lived  in  and   two  leagues  from  this 
rancheria  there  was  a  large  arroyo  i^ich  as  I  was  told 
empties  into  the  Santa  Ana  River.     We  passed  the  night 
a  short  distance  from  this  arroyo. 

August  14.— This  morning  we  set  out  in  the  same 
direction  as  yesterday.     Two  leagues  from  where  we  set 
out  we  met  a  very  old  Indian   (liiom  they  baptized).     I 
do  not  know  to  what  rancheria  he  belonged*     He  said  he 
lived  with  another  Indian  and  I  could  find  out  nothing 
else.     Pour  leagues  from  the  place  where  we  slept  we 
found  an  arroyo  with  plenty  of  water,  suf  ficieilt  to  plant 
the  land.     Two  leagues  farther  on  we  found  another  with 
about  the  same  water  as  the  last.     Near  this  water  is  the 
rancheria  of  Guapiana.       Here  there  were  several  little 
children  from  San  Gabriel.     We  baptized  an  old  woman  and 
**    an  old  man.     This  night  we  reached  San  Gabriel. 

Pr.  Jose  Ma.   de  Zalvidea. 


[68] 


The  above  is  a  free  translation  of  Zalvidea 's  diary » 
leaving  out  only  such  unimportant  details  as  the  Spanisn 
names  given  to   the  Indians  whom  they  baptized.— S.  R.  Clemence, 
Septenfcer  1917.  • 
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Hancho 


and 


leagu( 


Lihuanhi 


Qoihuame .  7  1,  on 


bank 


lakes  of  Buenavista,  Tuohuala,  and  Gelecto.  Telame.  or 
Telammi.  is  also  mentioned  but  was  not  visited.  Tuohuala 
was  aiiled  also  Hubal  (Bubal? ).- -Verbatim  footnote  in  Ban- 
croft, Hist. Calif.,  II,  327,  1885. 
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Martinez ,  Kntrada  a  las  RanchiDriuu  dal  Tular,  1816,  l'*" 
The  party  atartad  frcm  San  Luis  Obispo  and  visitod  the 
following  rancharias:  Lucluc,  28  iGo^^'dQa;   Tuohuala.  9  1»: 

^**^  run      iii  r  n -r"fr  -  t  ■  ^  ■»  «  Mfm—ww    i  n  biiii  ^  mi    w  w #  ' 

Golecto>  18  1.;  Lihuanl-iilame,  19  1.;  Quihuamo,  7  1.  on 
the  bank  of  a  great  rivsr  not  crossed,  which  flows  into  the 
lakes  of  Buonavista,  TuoHuala,  and  Gelocto,  Telame.  or 
Te laggni .  is  also  montioned  but  wa«  not  visited.  Tuohuala 


tmmmm*»tm 


was  ciilod  also  Hubal  (Bubal?) .  ■  ^Verbatim  footnote  in  Ban- 
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croft,  Hist.Calif.,  II,  527,  1886. 
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MARTINEZ:  EXPEDITION  FROW  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  TO  TIJLARES,  1816 


Translation  of  Father  Luis  Antonio  Martinez's  Report  of  his 
Expedition  to  the  Rancherias  of  the  "Tular,  1816.     From  a  copy  or 
abstract  of  Martinez's  letter  to  Father  Francisco  Sarria  in 
the  Bancroft  Library. 

'May  29,  1816.     San  Luis  Obiapo.     Fr.  Luis  Antonio  Martinez  to 
R.  P.  Com?  Prefecto  Fr.  V.  Francisco  de  Sarria. 

Reporting  that  the  people  that  he  met  on  his  journey  were  un-      [42] 
reasonable,  and  that  they  preferred  their  unhappy  condition  to  any 
benefits  that  could  be  offered  them  outside  their  homes. 

That  the  rancheria  of  Lucluc  was  28  leagues  from  his  mission 
[San  Luis  Obispo]  on  the  border  of  the  plain  from  there  to 
Tuohuala.     That  from  there  he  went  to  Tuohuala.  about  9  leagues; 

I 

1 

from  there  18  leagues  to  Grelectc;   from  there  19  leagues  to 
Lihuauhilame;  from  there  about  7  leagues  to  Quihuame.     They 
could  go  no  further  because  here  they  found  a  large  river  run- 
nii^  from  N  to  S  and  from  S  to  N,  making  a  turn  at  the  rancho, 
about  7  leagues  from  Telame  .       They  could  not  cross  it  because 
it  was  so  swift  and  rough.     This  is  the  river  that  feeds  the 
lakes  of  Buenavista,  Galecto,  and  Thuohuala.     They  found  neither 
trees,  nor  stones,  nor  pasture.     The  river  ends  in  Buenavista, 

0 

and  from  there  becomes  lakes  and  swamps.     On  the  edge  of  the 
plain  there  is  a  laiK©  poplar  grove,  very  rough  ground  on  sandy 
soil  stretchir^  for  about  a  league  in  breadth. 


[43] 


Priestley: "This  would  place  the  villa 
whereas  Zalvidea,  1806,  indicated  i 
side." 


e  on  the  N  side  of  the  lake, 
on  the  south  or  southeastern 
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In  Lucluc  they  found  50  Indians  with  their  fandlies.     There        [43] 
after  many  entreaties  they  gave  him  a  boy  in  exchanse  for  whom 
he  gave  his  parents  2  blankets  and  some  beads  and  meat. 

They  met  the  Indian  Gabriel  with  6  gentiles  on  the  road  and 
accompanied  him  to  a  deserted  rancheria  where  there  was  only  an 
old  woman  and  a  cripple'who  could  not  be  carried  to  the  tular. 
He  remained  there  3  days,  sending  the  Indians  that  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  tular  so  that  the  other  Indians  would  return. 
They  brought  him  10  families,  whom  he  told  not  to  be  afraid; 
that  he  was  going  to  make  them  know  the  true  God.     As  soon  as 
he  gathered  70  armed  men.  they  fled  in  the  night  to  the  Tular 
and  those  that  remained  told  him  that  it  was  the  fault  of  a 
certain  Chape  and  an  old  man,  and  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
rancheria  because  they  told  them  that  we  wanted  to  make  an  end 

of  them- 

•      From  there  they  all  went  to  the  rancheria  of  Gelecto,  which 

they  found  had  all,  except  the  cemetery,  been  destroyed  by  wars. 

From  there  they  went  on  to  Telamni .    When  they  reached 
LihaiMiMi   ^-^e  S^eat,  they  found  that  they  had  had  a  great 
skirmish  the  day  before,  resulting  in  the  death  of  8  mai.  among 
them  the  elder  son  of  Quipaguces.     For  this  reason  they  were 
frightened,  fearing  vengeance.     Their  chief  sent  to  ask  if  he 
was  goiiE  to  do  anything  to  them;  and  he  answered  that  they 
were  not  to  be  afraid;   that  he  would  prevent  any  danger  coming 
to  them.     The  chief  told  him  to  establish  his  camp  near  his 
rancheria.  which  consisted  of  about  300  families.     He  said  that 
he  went  and  was  well  received.     When  I  went  on.  3  of  them  con- 
descended  to  be  pleased  to  go  with  me.     *' 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  Quihuama,  the  chief  had      [45], 
posted  people  in  the  grove,  and  as  soon  as  he  dismounted  they  all 
fled  from  the  grove  without  our  being  able  to  speak  to  anyone- 

Being  about  6  leagues  from  Telame,  he  determined  to  return  to 
the  rancheria  of  Thuohuala.  or  Hubal  in  themigueleRa  language- 
This  rancheria  was  deserted.     They  had  gone  to  the  one  they  call 
Pugas.     I  sent  Indians  to  call  than,  but  they  received  them  with 
darts,  and  our  Indiais  returned  the  fire  and  made  3  prisoners, 
two  wanen  and  one  man.     They  cried  "kill  the  coast  people"  and 
as  a  result  that  rancheria  was  burned.     One  of  their  Indians 
started  off  slightly  wounded.     Two  horses  were  shot,  and  one. 


a  saddle  horse  was  stolen. 


lught 


He  noted  on  his  expedition  very  poor  water  and  neither  stone 
nor  wood,  excepting  on  the  plain  of  the  river,  which  was  covered 
with  poplars  and  willows,  but  the  land,  like  the  other,  was 
very  sandy*  • 

Martinez,  Fr.  Luis  Antonio.     Entrada  en  las  Rancherias  del 

Tular!  1816.     MS  copy  or  Abstract  m.  Arch  iv  o  del  >rz  obi  spado. 
Cartos  de  los  Misioneros  de  California,  Tom  H1.,^PP«  ^-y» 
1772-1817.     Extracts  made  for  Bancroft  Library,  lofb* 

Note:  The  MS  from  which  this  translation  was  made  was  written 
par^y  in  the  first,   and  partly  in  the  third,  as  translated. 

The  original  of  this  report  is  said  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  records  of  the  Archbishop* 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  account  of  Expeditions  sent  out  from 

California  Missions  Tgalley  proof,  ^JPljlVliJ^e^)  §^?®^„??^j;^«^^f  ^ 
of  t'nls  report  and  his  notes  on  identification  of  locations  are 

here  given  in  footnotes. 

An  abstract  of  Martinez's  report  is  given  in  Bancroft.  Hist,   of 
Calif.,  II,  p.  337  footnote,  1885* 
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kontorav  to  Russian  sottlamen:.  Roas. 

Payoras,  Moticiaa  sob re  Rosa.     "Diarlo  do  la  Caminata  qua 
omprsndio.    .    .  en  union  dol  f^r  Ocmisionado  dal  Impario   . 
1822,  \.^.  The  route  with  names  WiS  as  follows:     Oct.  11th, 
Monterey  to  Hanciio  Macional,   fomarly  T)cl  Ray,   or  San  Padro. 
Oct.  12th,   throiigh  the  Canada  do  Natividad^Nh)  to  ^an  Jutin 
Bautista,  wher)  Sunday  was  spent.     Oct. 14th,  S  l.NE  to  ranc/c 
cf  M.C.    (Castro');  Lafruna  Saca;  San  Jose;  Sta  Clara.     Oct. 
15th,   to  S<in  Francisquito  b  l.NW;  3  l.to  Rancho  da  las  Puims; 
t  l.to  %m  Matt3o;   f)  l.to  Kl  Portozuelo;   1  l.to  Mission  San 
Francisco.     Oct. 16th  --lath,   rested  while  horsos  v/ere  crossad 
ovor  the  hav.     Oct.l:?th,   crossed  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Rafael  in  tha  lancha  by  rowing.     Oct. 20th,   5  l.N  to  Sta  Lucia 
de  Olompali  (v/ritten  Onompali ,  on  a  fonner  trip  Alompali) ; 
2  l.NW  to  Arroyo  dt)  San  Antonio;  6  l.NW  into  the  hills  and 
Canada  do  San  Viconta,   with  two  sprin^rs.     Oct. 21st,  W 
aroimd  t.vo  -points  of  the  ^storo  dol  Ainoricano,   ovor  vary 
steep  hills,   and  south  1  l.to  shore  of  Bode-m  Bay,   11  l.from 
San  Vicente,  where  were  two  aprinf^s  near  the  beach  and  tvro 
redwood  hou.3o  built(by  the  Ruosi...;  N  alo.^  beach  and  ovor 
several  hard  hills  to  Arroyo  Verde.     0€t.22d,   2  l.N  to  Rio 
da  San  Ignacio,   so  naraed  by  Argi:)ello  in  his  expedition  of 
1821, at  a  point  about  13  1. further  up  (Russiaji  River  of 
course.     Sen  chap.xx  this  volume^ There  is  some  confusion 
not  easily  cleared  up;  but  the  13  l.may  be  an  undorostinato) ; 
li  l.to  Santa  Karia  Arroyo;   to  Ross,   Si  l.from  Arroyo  verda; 
arriving  at  11  A.M.     Oct. 24th  at  8.30  A.M.   sailed  for  Bode^^a, 
wharo   the  suldi^rs  and  horses  .vare  joined.     No  new  names  on 


Payorao  -  Z 

the  return  march.     Oct. 31st,   thoy  wore  at  Ran  Joso,   and  tlov. 
2d  reached  San  Juan  Bai^ista. 

--Verbatim  footrioto  in  Bancroft,  Hist. Calif.,   II,   465-154 
1885, 
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Monterey  to  Russian  settlement  Ross. 

Payeras,  Noticias  sobre  Ross.  Diario  de  la  Caminata  qoie 
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emprendio.  .  .  en  union  del  Sr  Comisionado  del  Imperio 
1822,  MS.  The  route  with  names  was  as  follows:  Oct. 11th, 
Monterey  to  Rancho  Nacional,  formerly  Del  Rey,  or  San  Pedro. 
Oct.  12th,  through  the  Canada  de  Natividad  NE  to  San  Juan 
Bautista,  whera  Sunday  was  spent.  Oct. 14th,  5  l.NE  to  rancho 


Lagunj 


Oct. 


15th,  to  San  Francisquito  5  l.NW;  3  l.to  Rancho  de  las  Pulgas; 
2  l.to  San  Mateo;  5  l.to  El  Portezuelo;  1  l.to  Mission  San 
Francisco.  Oct.  16th  r:-18th,  rested  while  horses  were  crossed 
over  the  bay.  Oct. 19th,  crossed  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Rafael  in  the  lancha  by  rowing.  0ct.20th,  5  l.N  to  Sta  Lucia 
de  Olompali  (written  Onompali .  on  a  foraer  trip  Alompali) ; 
2  l.NW  to  Arroyo  de  San  Antonio;  6  l.NW  into  the  hills  and 
Canada  de  San  Vicente,  with  two  springs.  Oct. 21st,  NW 
around  two  points  of  the  Estero  del  Americano,  over  very 


and 


San  Vicente,  where  were  two  springs  near  the  beach  and  two 


^41 


\^ 


redwood  houses  built fby  the  Russians;  N  along  beach  and  over 
several  hard  hills  to  Arroyo  Verde.  0ftt.22d,  2  l.N  to  Rio 
de  San  Ignacio,  so  named  by  Arguello  in  his  expedition  of 
1821, at  a  point  about  13  1. further  up  (Russian  River  of 
course.  See  chap.xx  this  volum^  There  is  some  confusion 
not  easily  cleared  up;  but  the  ]B  l.may  be  an  underestimate) ; 
li  l.to  Santa  Maria  Arroyo;  to  Ross,  6i  l.from  Arroyo  verde; 
arriving  at  11  A.M.  Oct. 24th  at  8.30  A.M.  sailed  for  Bodega, 
where  the  soldiers  aiid  horses  were  joined.  No  new  names  on 
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the  return  march.  Oct  .Slat,  they  were  at  Saji  Joee,  and  Nov. 

2d  reached  San  Juan  Bautista. 

—Verbatim  footnote  in  Bancroft,  Hist.Calif.,  II,  463-464, 

1885. 
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SAN  RAFAEL  TO  THE  PETALUMA,  SONOMA,  NAPA,  AND  SUISUN  VALLEYS. 

SanchezT  Diario  de  la  Expedicion  ve rificada  con  ob jo to  d»  

reconocer  terrenos  para  la  nueva  planta  de  la  Hision  de  San 

Francisco,  1825,  MS. 

Altimirar  Diario  de  la  Eipedicion,  etc.,  MS.  tWas  translated 


and 


found 


of  San  Francisco  in  1823.  Translation  often  inaccurate.] 
"The  diary  is  in  substaco  as  follows:  June  26th,  in 
the  morning  from  S.Rafael,  5  leagues  north  to  Olompali;  in 
afternoon,  north  and  round  the  head  of  the  creek  at  the 


^^ 


point  called  Ghocuay  (where  the  city  Of  Petaluma  nowfstands, 
the  main  stream  being  apparently  called  Chocoiomi)  to  the  - 
little  brook  of  Lema  on  the  flat  of  the  Petalumas,  where  a 
bear  was  killed,  and  where  they  passed  the  nighi  with  8  or 
10  Petalumas  hiding  there  from  their  enemies  of  Libantllo- 
yami,  or  Libaniiloquemi  (the  Libaniii  1  iyamiVof  chap,  xi) ,  Si 
l.to  the  Nf .  (I  think  this  Arroyito  de  J^ema  may  have  been 
some  distance  down  the  creek.) 

"June  27th,  over  the  plains  and  hills,  eastward  and  north- 
eastward, past  a  small  tule-lake  50x100  yards,  and  a  little 
farther  the  lai^ge  lake  of  J^play,  so  named  for  the  chief  of 
the  former  inhabitants,  one  fourth  of  a  league  long  by  150 
or  200  yds.  to  i  league  wide  (perhaps  they  were  as  far  south 
as  the  lake  back  of  the  modem  Lakeville),  and  thence  NE  to 
the  plain  on  which  is  the  place  called  Sonoma,  so  called 
from  the  Indians  formerly  living  there,  camping  on  the 
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stream  near  the  main  creek,  where  a  boat  arrived  the  same 
daj  from  S.  Francisco.  (Sonoma  had  probably  been  visited  be- 
fore.) Payeras  in  1817  used  the  name  of  Sonoma  as  wwll  as 
Petalimau  chap.xv^  The  arrival  of  the  boat  and  also  the 
mention  of  the  name  coming  from  former  inhabitants  point  in 
the  ^ame  dirtctioni  though  there  is  no  definite  record  of  any 
previous  visit.  This  afternoon  and  the  next  forenoon  they 
spent  in  exploring  the  valley. 

"June  28th,  in  the  afternoon  they  crossed  over  the  hills 
north-eastward  to  the  plain,  or  valley,  of  Nap^  (so  accented 
in  the  original  of  Altimira),  named  for  the  former  Indian  ' 
inhabitants,  and  encamped  on  the  stream  (Napa  Creek) which 
they  named  San  Pedro  for  the  day.  A  whitish  earth  on  the 
borders  of  a  warn  spring  thought  to  be  valuable  for  cleanfiina 
purposes,  and  large  herds  of  deer  and  antelope  were  noted 
on  the  way. 

June  29th,  crossed  over  another  range  of  hills  into  the 
plain  'of  the  .Suiffiin, •  so  called  like  the  other  places  from 
the  former  Indian  inhabitants  (generally  called  in  earlier 
documents  'of  the  Suisunea'  as  the  name  of  the  Indians) , 
camping  on  the  main  stream  5  1. from  Napa,  10  1. from  Sonoma, 

and    5   l.SW  of  the    rannhptyia   nf   f.Via   n,ni«-»-«-         t inxi       ,  .,,    v 


N 


had 


tos.   (In  a  letter  of  July  10th,  Arch.Arzob.,  MS,  iv,pi.ii, 
23-6,  Altimira  gives  more  particulars  of  his  conference 
with  the  Indians,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Lybaitos 
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lived  about  3  1. beyond  [NE]  the  Hulatos,  or  Ulatpa.  Th« 
rancheriaa  of  the  Chemocoyto*,  Sucuntos,  and  Ompines  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  region.) 


"July  lat,  back  to  Napa  and  Sonoma  with  additional  eiplora 
tioMB  of  the  latter  valley.  July  2d,  up  the  valley  and  over  I 
the  hills  by  a  more  northern  route  than  before,  past  a  tule 
lake,  into  the  plain  of  the  Petalumaa.  and  to  the  old 
camping-ground  on  the  Arroyo  de  Lema.  July  3d,  back  by  a 
direct  course  of  2  leagues;  to  Sonoma,  where  after  new  ex- 


plorations a  site  was  chosen.  July  4th,  ceremonies  of  taking 


leagu( 


July 


and 


July  6th,  embarked  at  Point  Tiburon  and  went  to  San  Francisco 
before  the  wind." 

—Verbatim  footnote  from  Bancroft,  Hist. Calif .,11,497-498, 
1885. 
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Sanchez,  Diario  de  la  Caminata  que  hizo  el  P.Prefecto  Payerae 
en  Inion  del  P.Sanchez  por  la  Sierra  desde  San  Diego  hasta 
3. -Gabriel,  1821, MS,  Begun  Sept.lOth,  ended  Oct. 1st.  The 


route  V|(as  as  follows:  From  San  Diego  Missioil,  E  to  the  mission 
rancheria  of  Sta  Monica  or  El  Cajon,  6  1.;  N  1  l.to  Canada 
del  Arras  trade  ro;  ranch  .Michegua;  up  the  windings  of  the 


Canada  E  and 


napui;  by  the  valley,  H£,  and 


ranch.Ballena,  or  Egepam;  to  Canada  of  Sta>  Isabel,  or  Elcua- 
nain,  about  11  l.from  Sta  Monica.  Climbed  the  Sierra  Madro 
E,  past  the  mission's  cattle  range;  could  not  see  the  Colorado 


with  a  good  glass  as  waa 


much  description;  back  by  the 


same  road,  into  Canada  of  San  Dieguito,  where  the  mission  naa 
corn  growing;  randi.Guichopa.  Geonat,  Tatayo.jai.  and  Elcuana», 
or  Sta  Isabel;  450  Christians;  caKada  called  Tamatj.a,  or 
Jamatai.  Other  rancheriaji  in  region  of  Sta  Isabel.  Mucucuiz, 
Gelonopai,  Egenal,  Tegilgue,  Ge^cuar;  about  200  gentile  a;  a 
cross  was  blessed  with  great  ceremony  at  the  chapel  on  Sept. 
15th.  Payeras  went  4  l.N  to  visit  the  liot^  spring  of  Jacopin.  *- 
past  Ajata  or  Las  Llagas,  and  Buenavista  Spring,  all  in  or 
near  San  Jos^  Valley;  N,  partly  by  same  route  to  Taqui .  in  a 
fine  valley  fitted  for  a  mission,  also  called  Guadalupe .  2.5 
l.from  Sta.Isabel;  6  or  7  l.E  of  Sta  Isabel  are  10  rancherias 
with  450  souls.  West  down  the  Canada  to  Potrero,  or  Caquij 
to  Pala.  or  San  Antonio;  about  3  l.N  and  E  to  Tem6cula;  W  and 
N  to  spring  of  San  Isidro:  Sta.  Gertrudis;;  San  Jacinto,  or 
Jaguara,  a  ranch. of  San  Luis  Rey,  some  11  l.from  Temecula. 


SANCHEZ  DIARY  OF  HIS   CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  S3TANI3U0.  1829 


I 


The  following  i^  •  translation  of  Jope  Sanchez's 
ditry  of  the  campfiign  v.hich  he  led  agciiFt   the   Indians  under 
the  noted  chief  Kstanislao  in  1829,   from  the  oririnal  manuJ'cript 
in  the  Buntinnton   Collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library: 

May  1.  -  I  set  out  from  the  Presidio  with  a  captain  and  8  soldiers 
of  cavalry  and  a  captain  and  2  soldiers  of  artillery  taking  with 
them  t.70  arrohas  [=50  pounds]  of  powder  and  a   thousand  balls. 
Today  '^e  traveled  as  far  as  Santa  Clara  Mission  where  v/e  arrived 
at  8  o'clock  at  night   and  passed  the  remainder  of   the   night 
'.'dthout  event. 

May  2  -  I  set  out  with  the  same   force  of   troops  fcr  the  Mission 
of  San  Jose,  leaving  there  those  named  who  .were  to  set  out  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  they  saw  those  from  the  mission  of  "anta  Cru^.. 
And  at  the  same   time  having  asked  the  aid  of   the  Alcalde  and 
Captain  of  Militia,   they  were  notified  that  according  to  the    . 
time  they  had  started  tijoyvi'oul'^  meet   thnm  on  the   thirds 
arrived  at  the  mission  at  about  11  A.M.   and   imnediately  set 
ourselves  at  the  task  of  preparing  cartridges. 

May  3  -  Today  Capt.   Lazaro  iina  with  the  two  artillerymen 
took  the  cartridges; and   the  captain  of   th?   f^ard  of  Santa 
Clara  joined  the    t»rty  tq',ether  with  6  soldi e,rs  of   the  mard 
end  two  from  the  mission  of  Santa  Oruz,  7  militiamen,  and  5 
citizens,   of  \^om  5  citizens  md  a  militiaman  returned  because 
they  had  no  horses  on  vAiich  to  travel,  so   there  remained  6 
militiamen. 


We 
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May  4.-1  marched  with  25  men  of    the   cavalry,  a  captain  and 
2  artillery  veterans,  6  militia-men.  and  70  Indian  aids  as  far 
as  the  place  called  Las  Pocitas  del  Valle,  where  6  head  of 
cattle  were  killed  for  the    troop  and  Indians,  and  we  passed 
the  night  without  event. 

May  5,  -  At  daybreak  I  ordered  a  captain  with  8  men  to  set 
out  for  the  crossing  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  note  if  any 
of  the  insurgents  came  to  watch  and   to  see  if  the  capturing 
of  them  was  succeeding,,  because   they  p;ave  no  news,     At  9  A.M. 
I  set  out    vith  the  other  troops  and  traveled  until  7  that  nipht , 
when  we  arrived  a  little  below  the  Laguna  del  Blanco  which  is 
a  little  below  the  crossing  of  San  Joaquin  Hivor,  ';*iere  we  re- 
joined those  who  had  sot  out  before,  and  passed  the  night  without 
event. 

May  6.  -  In  the  morning  the  same  Capteia.  with  8  men  and  Indian 
aids  set  out  for  the  crossing  ^iiere  they  were  to  mrke  rafts 
and  to  note  if  any  came  to  watch.     At  8  I  pet  out  ?ath  the 
party  and  at  about   10  we  began  to  cross  over  and   thi?   done  we 
stayed  there  the   remainder  of   the  day,   in  order  not    to  be  seen 
by  any  who  mif^ht   be  passing  there,  until  6  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  started  and   traveled  all  nirht  until  daybreak. 

May  7.  -  A  little  before  daybreak,  ?3hen  the  guide  said   that  we 
were  already  near,   I  ordered  4  of  the   aids   to  explore  and  seeing 
that  daylight  was  approa(3hing  I  unriertook  the  march  and  after  a 

little  I  met   the  scouts  who  said   that   the  insurgents  were  in  the 
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same  place,  at  which  I  immediately  ordered  that  3  divisions  be 
formed,  one  to  remain  in  charge  of   the  beasts  and   of   the  other 

« 

stores,  and  mother  for  the  outside  to  search  for  the   river  of 
the  Laquiflimes  which  runf  throup,h  the  middle  of  the   forest 
where  the  rebels  are,  and   the  other  to  th?   foot  of  the  ranpe. 
l^utting  myself  at  the  head  of   the  last  division,  I  went  through 
the  forest  until  wo  cane   to  the   river,  whose  crossing  prevented 
us  from  going  on,  where  we  were  \\*ion  we  heard  the  cry  on  the 
other  side  of   the   rivor  and  some  gun-shots,  at  which  I  ordered 
a  return  by  the  saine  road  or  direction  to  look  for  the  horses 
which  remained  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  leap:ue*s  distance 
from  IB.     From  there  we  pursued  our  course  up  the  river  in 
search  of  a  crossing  which  we  were  to  find  in  about  a  league, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  lea/:me  of  the   return  down  the  river 
we  came  up  '»vith  our  companions  who  were  shooting  with  the  in- 
surgents, but  the  latter  always  kept  in  the  shelter  in  the 
forest.     I  immediately  ordered  the  little  cannon  to  be  taken 

* 

out  and   to  be   fired  at  those  who  were  approaching  the  shore, 
after  exhortations  had  been  made  to  them,  of   which  they  showed 
no  a  .preciation  but  began  making  threats.     At  the    first  phot  a 
wheel  broke  and  so  they  fired  t-^   others,  and   the  Captain  of 
the  artillery  havii^  nade  certain  that  the   first  was  useless, 
I  ordered  them  to    -/ithdrow  it  and  to  fire  only  with  the  carbines, 
rnd  observinr  tht^  t  they  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  enemy  and 
that  the  day  'm?  passing  fnd    the  trdops  had  not  broken  fast, 
I  ordered  the  retreat  to  encamp  myself.     At  some   thousand  varas 

[-2750  feet  J  from  -.vherc  the  rancherin  was  I  made  camp,   to  \ihich 
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the  Chief  Estanislao  came  through  the    forest,  talking  with   the 
Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  having  seen  that 
he  was  talking  I  set  out   for  the  edge  of  the    forest  telling  him 
that  if  he  v,ould  come  with  me,  nothing  should  be  done  to  him. 
V/hile  we  were  talking,  another  one  called  Sabulon  eame  and  fired 
a  shot  from  the  forest,  and   they  immediately  retreated  and  did 
not  return  again.       And  we  ranained  there  the   rest  of   the  day  and 
all  night  without  event. 


May  8  -  As  soon  as  it  was  daybreak  I  ordered  the  troops  to  form 
in  6  divisions:     one  of  6  men  to  look  out  for  the  boasts  and 
other  stores;   three  to  enter  the    forest,   each  composed  of  a  cap- 
tain find  6  soMiers,  well  warned  thfit  no  one   was  to  separate 
himself  from  his  division,  and   that  when  they  were  within,  the 
three  should  manage  to  reunite,  and  if   jiryone  was  p,oing  on  ahead 
of  the  others,  he  should  wait;   that  all  formed  in  flanks  that 
they  should  advf.nce  on  the  enemy  conformably,   that  they  were  not 
to  shoot  from  one  and  another  site;   that  they  always  menage  to 
go  together,  with  the  aids  at   their  backs  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  harming   than  in  the   rear;   and  the   two  others  by  the   flanks 
of  the   forest  in  order  to  prevent   the  enemy  from  flight  by  one 
of  them     hen  they  were  attacked  from  vathin  the   forest,  and 
warned  that  all  mupt  obey  tVie  captains  v;ho  led  them,   although 
ithout  one  for   the  '4iole  body,   in  order  thet  in  this  way  they 
might  keep  the  best  order.     The  troop  being  prepared  to   renter 
tho  forest,   I  put  myself  at   the  head  end  at  about  8  var>s 
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[-  id2  feet]  from  thp  rarcheria,   I  ordered  a  hrlt   to  see  if   . 
it  waF  necessary  to  ;'hed  blood.     And   I  ^wnt  on  approaching  as 
close  as  pospible,  making  them  understand  through  the   inter- 
preter that   the  troop  was  goinp;  to   enter  the   forest  and   that 
those   that  wanted  to  escape  from  being  killed  must  come  with 
me  and  th^t   I  would  not  kill  them;  that  they  ou.'ht  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  Christians   and  ought  to  be  in  their  mission. 
To  these  exhortations  Estanislao  made  answer  that  he  was  not  at 
fault  in  whet  he  had  done,  that  he  had  some  one  to  advise  him 
what   to  do  and   how   to  defend  him? elf,  and  that  he  v/ould  always  die 
in  the  forest.     Then  1  said  if   there  was  any  gentile   chief,   I 
wanted  to  speak  with  him  and   for  him  to  come  out.     And  one 
immediately  came  out  to  the   shore  to  -^lere  he  could  see  that 
troop  that  was  going  to  enter,  and   i  told  him  that  unless   they 
wanted  to  get  into  danger  that  they  must  seijarate   themselves 
from  thB   Christians,  who  were  the  ones   that  I  was  seeking  in 
order  that  they  might  come   to  their  mission;  and   that  if  they 
aided  them,   then  I  wouM   punish  them.     Then  this  one  spoke 
with  other  chiefs  and   12  chiefs  came  out,  and  having  spoken 
with  all  of  than,   thoy  told  me  tfe  t  they  would  not  meddle  in 
anything,  but  that  they  were  afraid  of   Kstanislao  and  Cipriano. 
And  I  told    th^m  not    to  be  afraid  and  they  set  out  and  went 
away  to   tteir  rancherias.     But  as   the  Christians  also  spoke 
to  them  they  gave  more  heed  to  them,  and   they  joined  them  again 
which  was  to  me    the   indispensable  confirmation  for   the  entr^^nce 
of  the  troops.     About  8  in  the  morning  I  ordered  the   advance 
as  it  had  already  been  ordered,  each  division  in  its  8,jpointnd 
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place,   in  order  to  reize  the  fleeing  ones.     After  three  hours 
of  shooting,  an  Indian  aide  came  end   told  mo  that  four  of  the 
soldiers  were  cut  off  from  one  of  t*^  divisions.     Then  I  went 
through  the  forest  where  1  heard  the  shooting  and   the  first 
men  I  met  were  Capt.  Jose  Berryeza  and  Captain  of  /irtillery, 
Lazaro  Pina,  whom  I  ordered  to  go  in  searcn  of  the  4  mei  who 
it  was  said  were  found  alone   fifiiting  with  the  Indians.     Verify- 
ing this   immediately  and  alone,   they  returned  with   two  of  them 
almost  killed;  and  one   of  them,  M.nuel  Pena,  reported  that  Ygnacio 
Pacheco  had  been  killed  hy  the  Indians   for  he  was  behind   them 
and   found  one  of  the   Indians  who  said  we  wanted  to  kill  an 
Indian,  and  at   this  incident   turned  around  and  already  saw  him 
fall.     And  he   fired  a  shot   and  killed  one  of   those  who  followed 
them,  and  he  saw  Andres  Mesa  jump  out  on  one  pide  and   saw  nothing 
more.     Some   of   the  aids  immediately  set  out  saying  that  they  had 
seen  or^e  killed,  stripped  and   thrown  into   the  rirer,  end  that 
they  had  also  seen  another  killed  and  nsked  vdthin  the  forest 
and   that  the  latter  was  Ygnacio  Pacheco.     Then  all  of  the  people 
being  without,  one  of   the  rebels  set  out   for  the  edge  of  the 
forest  saying  th£it  they  had  already  killed  two  poldiers.     At 
this  one  of   the   soldiers  said  no,   that  they  nere  mistaken, 
that  they  were  not  killing  the  soldiers,  and   then  the   Indians 
went  down,  and  inmediately  three  of    them  set  out,  one   ^ith  the 
leather  jacket,  ancther  with   the   shield,  and  another 
with  a  club,   .  all  three  belonging  to  the  soldier  Mesa. 
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Then  vdiile   I  was  arranginf;  and  ordering;  a  now  expe- 
dition in  search  of  these  two  men  who  were  missing,  together 
with  some  aids,  the  soldier  Dolores  Pacheco  spoke  to  me  sayinf^  thrt 
ell    we  could  accomplish  was   to  remove  the  two  bodies  already 
lifeless  and  that  the  troop  was  tired  and  without  munitions; 
thfit  from  the  plunder  that  had  been  taken  from  them  they  had  not 
been  left  alive;  that  the  aids  that  were  missing  had  already 
been  seen  on  the  other  shore  of  the  river  by  the  band  we  were 
accompanying.     Captain  Lazaron  Tina  being  present  described  the 
way  in  \^ich  these  4  soldiers  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
division,  saying  that  he  was  with  his  division  in  the   forest, 
and  as  it  was  so  dense  and  as  all  his  attention  was  on  the  enemy, 
he  did  not  notice  when  Andres  Mesa  withdrew,  but  he  did  see  when 
Manuel  Pona  and  Lorenzo  Pocheco  left  his  side,  and  as  he  found 
himself  now  alone  loading  Ygnacio  Pacheco 's  gun,  he  ordered  them 
loudly  not  to  withdraw  and  to  "ome  beckp  and  that   then  having 
received  message  from  Capt,  Eeyes,  who  was  calling  him,  he  tried 
to  unite  with  him,  which   they  then  accomplished,   and   that  from 
here  as  they  were  too  greatly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
notice  where  Ygnacio  Pacheco,  Manuel  Pena,and  Loren'^o  Pacheco 
had  withdrawn,  and   these  said   that   thiry  were  in  sight  of  Capt. 
Eeyes  tnd  Capt.  Lazaro,     An  Indian  aid   told    tliem  that  Andres 
liiesa  rerntiined  cut  off  and    that  then  without  speaking  to  the 
captains  they  went  to  look  for  him  and   found  him,  and    then  ail 
four  went  away  to  the  bank  of   tiie   river;  and   that  there  they 
drank  water  and  were  fastening  their  shoes, and  '.ihile   they  were 
going  away  from  there   they  met  the  mob  of  rebels  and  it  was  then 
they  were  lanced. 


•  * 
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ill!  this  stoiy  they  told  in  the  camp,  and  afterward 
having  looked  over  the  munitions  and   inspected  the  arms,  1 
found  very  little  remained  —  6  npoiled  carbines  and  a  gun 
burst,  8  men  of  the  troop  wounded,  and  3  of   them  severely, 
and  11  Indian  aids.     IVe  had  scon  nothing  of  the  enemy  except 
the  8- dead,  for  it  was  impossible   to  see   thcan  in  the  under- 
brush so  thick  everyv^here.     Hence  I  decided  to  vvithoraw  to 
the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  not  only  because  of  lack  of  arms 
and  munitions,   but  also  because  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
another  sally  under  the  great  difficulties  mentioned. 

Broke  camp  about   3  in  the  afternoon  carrying  three 
wounded,  vdth  one  man  across  the  horse,  because  they  could  only 
cross  on  horses.     Traveled  until  about  7  -r^ich  brought   us  about 
qi»rter  of  a  league  away  from  whore  we  set  out  in  a  watering- 
place  that  there  was  near  tlie   river  of   the  LaquJgQmQg,  and 
here  we  spent  the  night  uneventfully. 

\Ve  set  out  at  about  8  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at 
the  ford  of  the  San  Joaquin  Kiver  at  about  2  in  the  afternoon 
and  immediately  began   to  ferry  across   the  boasts  and   the  rest, 
and  having  finished,   we  traveled  as   far  as  Laguna  del  Blanco 
which  is  a  little  below  the  ford,  already  on  the  land  of  the 
mission  of   Vm  Jose,  wJiere  wo  spent  the  night  without  event. 

May.  10,       Wo  set  out  at  about  7  in  the  morning  and  traveled 
until  6  in  the  afternoon  \*en  we  arrived  at  San  Jose  Mission. 


San  Jose  Mission,  May  11,  1829. 

Diario  que  forma  el  Mo.  Grade,  de  Exto. 
en  persecucion  de  los  Indies  sublebados 
Santa  Clara. 


Jose  oanchez. 
C.  Jose  Sanchez  de  la  Expodicion 
de  los  Misones  de  San  Jose  y 


PAYERAS  &  3AN0H2Z:  SiPSDITlUN  FROM  SAN  DIEGO  TO  SAN  GABRIEL,  1821 

'i 

In  1821  Fathers  Sanohez  and  Payer  as  went  on  an  ©x- 
pedition  searohing.  for  mission  sites  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Gabriel  Mission  by  way  of  Santa  Isabel  Valley  and  San  Luis 
Bey.     Father  Sanchez  kept  a  diary  of  the  expedition  in  which 
he  mentions  the  following  rancheriaa:     Ajjata.  or  Loa  LLag&S.*  Ajuenga, 

^lans^,  Q]i4ui,or  ZoiifiziflLt  IgSLnal.  See  gam  or  MlfiM. 
EiopAnaa .  fiftfiuazi.  GaioQopai.  G£i2nai»  Quaohinga  or  2aii  MCr 

nardino,  Guiohopa.  Jaoopin  or  AgM  Calient e^  Jubgyal .  Miohegna. 

IblQUQVLJ Z ,  Qttgptahtta,  Tagui,   Tatayojai.   Tegilqiift. 

The  foULowlng  translation  was  made  in  1917  from  a  MS 
copy  of  the  Sanchez  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library  entitled:  < 

Diario  de  la  caminata  que  hizo  el  P«  Prefecto  Payeras  en  union 
del  P.  Sanchez  por  la  sierra  des  de  San  Diego  hasta  San 
Gabriel.     MS.,  1821.     Copy  in  Arch.  Sta.  Barbara,  Vol.  iv, 
pp.  209-29. 

The  translation  was  carefully  compared  in  1919  with  the 
original  diary  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  2?-page  MS, 
16mo,  No.  820.     Typographical  errors  in  rancheria  names  in 
the  copy  of  the  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library  are  given  in 


footnotes  to  this  translation. 


Dr.  H.  I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions  sent 
from  California  Missions  (in  galley  proof,  not  published) 

fifM  an  abstract  of  this  diary  and  nis  identifications  of 
ocalities  are  here  given  in  footnotes. 


out 


An  account  of  the 
Sanohez  diary  is  given 
1885. 


expedition  with  an  abstract 
in  Bancroft  Hist,  of  Calif. 
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SANCHEZ'  DIARY,  1821 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  a  part  of  Jose 
Sanche»*  diary  of  a  journey  made  by  him  in  oompany  with  the 
Prefect  Payeras  by  mountain  from  San  Diego  to  San  Gabriel  in 
Sept •-Oct.  1821.  Enough  of  the  diary  is  translated  to  give 


location  of  rcuicherias  and  any  material  concerning  Indians. 


Sept.  10,  182X.—  We  set  out,  the  R.P .Prefect  Paieras  ^^^ 
and  the  undersigned  with  0  soldiers  including  the  old  men 

Jose  Manuel  Silvas  and  Marcos  Briones,  at  four  in  the  after- 

toward  the  east 
noon  from  the  Mission  of  San  Diego  de  Nipahuai>C  for  a  rancho 

of  the  aforesaid  Mission  called  Sta.  Monica  and  also  £1  Cajon, 

about  5  leagues  from  the  Mission,  and  reached  there  at  6:30. 

Sept.  11  •—  At  about  3  in  the  cnomin;^  we  started  out 

toward  the,'H  and  after  about  a  league  came  to  a  caSada 

called  Del  Arrastradero  where  we  found  the  Michegu^  rknch- 

eria  with  two  gentile  Indians.  We  followed  the  caRada  in 

its  windang;s.  now  to  the  E,  now  to  the  H,  findii^  a  ]|ittle  ' 

water  and  pasture  amid  willow,  alder  and  poplar,  with  oak  &>0 

at  the  side^  and  chamisal  on  the  hei;htsi  we  be^an  tp  ascend 

a  sufficiently  steep  hill  and  at  the  top  turned  into  sin 

arm  of  the  cafiada  where  we  found  another  ranoheria  a^led 


/ 


Queptahua  with  10  gentiles*  We  went  on  to 

r 


plaiii  called 


Vtm6  vhlsre  there  is  another  ranoheria  called  Canami  with 

I  ,  !  ^  '  I, 

6  geiytiles  and  with  a  little  si  ring  of  water*    We  followed 

said<  vajlley  to  the  HE.  It  is  not  bad  land  anc^  hajlif  sufficient 

/      *   ■  ■      ■  /      "'  ^    . 

grass.  And  as  we  be^^an  to  go  up  to  the  rancheri^  of  the 

^"site  of  4da^rn  town  so  named"    (Priertley). 
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rancheria.  called  by  the  nativet  jfegEfiffi.  which  in  to  «ay 
•whale*;   it  hae  5  gentilea.    fe  arrived  at  this  rancheria 
at  elnrht  o'clock  in  the  momii^.     It  has  its  little  •priig 
of  sood  water  and  the  country  is  covered  with  live  oak 
and  sufficient  gras*.  We  found  fine  sarj^saparilla  by  th« 
spring.     After  breakfast  «e  kept  on  with  o\Xt  journey  and 
on  goin^  out  oT  the  caRada  found  a  little  spring  of  water 
under  some  alders.    From  here  we  took  a  course  to  the  N 
to  the  Cafiada  of  Sta.  Isabel,  called  by  the  natives 
v%,, _    ^Y\erQ  we  arrived  at  about  9  in  the  morning,  hav- 

eagttos 


;e 


le  about  11  leagttes  fromlsta.  Monica.  ^Sil^ 

,pt.  12. -f Bested  here,  visited  sick    7  converted  gent iTiTi 
|t.  13.--  This  afternoon  we  turned  S  through  the 


cafiada  of  Sta.   Isabel.  It  is  small  but  iU  soil  is  very 
good,  irith  sufficient  pasture  and  as  you  go  out  of  it. 

/ 

going  in  the  direction  away  from  San  riego»  there  is 

another  spriiv^  of  water. 

Sept.  14.—  At  daybreak  we  began  to  ascend  the  Sierra 

Madre.  We  f  und  the  house  at  its  base  by  a  sufficiently 

steep  hill'  sprinkled  with  oak  and  live  oak,  and  also 

.       I  ^  pass/in€  thS  site 

sprirSB  01  water,  and  crossed  its  Canada^ where  are  kept 

the  lar^e  herds  belonsinj  to  the  Mission  of  San  Diego, 

keepir^  always  to  the  E  until  we  reached  the  snow  ^f  the 

sierra  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  trail.  Fro^  this 

point  we  had  hoped  to  see  the  Colorado  River  with  a  good 


J 
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Erroneously  spelled     Elcuanain  in  copy  in  Bancroft  t-ibrary 
v^V/hore  n*odem  town  of  eirre  nar.e  is"    (Priestly*)  ' 
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telescope  th«t  we  brought  for  the  purpoae.  but  the  haze  wa« 
too  thiok.  But  when  we  looked  at  the  caflada  of  San  Felipe 
which  winds  by  the  river,  the  view  was  not  so  bad.  •  . 

t,  out  to  the  KB  for  the  valley  of  San  Jose  or  Guadalup 
We  returned  by  the  same  road  that  took  us  by  the  place  of 


dS) 
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begi 


iaHada 


plantir^  of  maiae  bel origins  to  the  Mission  of  San  Diego* 

We  went  on  oroeeir^  to  the  right  and  passing  several  sfringe 

of  water,  but  only  of  moderate  sise  until  reaching  the 

»  

house  where  there  is  a  sprir^  of  excellent  water  •  .iSvery-  (§j5 
where  in  the  cafiada  there  is  your^  poplar,  willow  and  alder. 
I  noted  that  adjoining  the  corn  fields  there  was  a  rancheria 
called  Guichop^ ;  farther  down  about  half  a  lea©ie  where  there 
is  a  larj^^e  water  hole  there  is  another  called  Geonat ;  a  lit- 


.  aiKi 


tie  farther  down  there  is  another  called  % 

m 

where  there  is  the  house  Elouanan*  All  the  people  of  the 
rancherias  were  found  t<^ether  in  this  last  called  by  us 
Sta*  Isabel.  We  spent  about  six  hours  goirr;  up  and  down 

/ 

I 

the  mountain.  Of  Christians  alone  there  are  all  together 
in  this  site  450  and  then  there  are  besides  all  the  old 
gentiles,  parents,  .grandparents  and  relatives. 

t 

This  cafiada  that  we  have  just    -one  do/m  is  called  by 
the  natives  Jeqnata;! * 


''''(:A^ 
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Sept.  15 


oalkida 


of  Sta.  Isabel  that  reac''^'^8  t'^  the  N  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  house  we  found  the  rancheria\a  lied  MucuouU ; 
which  has  its  waterhole;  on  the  •ame  course  turning  to  the 
W  another  called  Gel onopal ;  a  little  farther  on  there  ii 
another  called  Bgena^  that  also  has  its  spring  of  water. 
GoiAS  on  W  there  is  another  called  Tecilqua.  and  very  near 


SSSSiSL 


mSmdaSBtm' 


\  

that  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  oaiSada  of  iamatai.  is  I  have 
said  the  Christians  that  are  there  added  to  the  gentiles 


660 


caSada 


sown-  This  afternoon  a  cross  blessed  by  uhe  holy  father 
was  erected  in  front  of  ^he  chapel  door  in  the  presence 
of  myself,  6  soldiers,  the  two  old  men,  the  Christiani 
of  the  place  and  all  the  gentiles,  arnountinr;  to  about  600 
people.  This  afternoon  they  brought  us  presents  of  a  kind 
of  bread  made  frorr.  the  little  leaves  of  th"^  mesquite.  It 


does  not  taste  at  all  bad  and  is  considered  by  them  very 

good  indeed* 

Sept. 16.--  Rained.     Said  mass  and  visited  the  sick. 

Sept.  17.—  Very  early  in  the  rcomlng  the  Rev.  padre 
set  out   (I  could  not  accorrpany  him  because  I  7:a8  sick) 
toward  the  N  for  ^opin  alias  %ua  Caliente  about  four 
lea5^Uf>8  and  a  half  distant  from  Sta.  Isabel,  alias 


'  1.  ;,;, .;",.,  :y't-iJrii^ 
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[217] 


EloiiflnfiTiT  and  after  traveling  about  a  league  he  found  a  [216] 

spring  nhere  the  gentiles  have  planted  maize  and  also  their 
ranohoria  called  hy  the  natives  Ajata,  \^i6h  the  H.  P. 
named  Lah  Llagaa. ' 

h 

Going  on  through  the  valley  of  San  Jose  by  the  seme 
road  there  is  another  spring  of  water.     The  country  up  to 
where  one  goes  out  of  the  valley  is  a  oanada  of  good  etrth 
with  alders  and  oak  and  some  live  oak  up  to  where  it  branches 
out  of  Sta.   Isabel,  but  only  alder  on  going  out  to  the  valley. 
The  Padre  going  on  a  little  farther  found  this  irrigation 
ditch  in  dry  years  does  not  emerge  to  the  plain.     A  league  and 
a  half  away  there  is  another  permanent  water  hole  called  by 
us  Buena  Vista.     After  two  more  marshes,  at  a  distance  of  a 
league  and  a  half  is  found,  almost   to   the  S,  Agua  Caliente 
called  the  rancheria  Jaoopin  by  its  natives.     Returned  to 
Santa  Isabel  arriving  at  the  house  without  incident. 

Sept.  18.—  ... 

Sept.  19. —  In  the  afternoon  we  set  out  over  the  same        [219] 
road  that  tJie  K  P.  took  to  Jacopin,  passing  by  the  rancheria 
of  Ajata.  named  by  him  Lna  Llagaa.  and   coming  out  of  the  val- 
ley went  to    the  N,  ovossing  the  better  mountain,  came  to  a 
little  hill,  being  on  the  road  nbout  two  end  a  half  hours  be- 
fore coming  to  Tagui ^  a  rancheria  that  was  on  this  little  hill. 
Without  detaining  us   I  examined  this  site  which  has  water- 
holes  to  the  north  and  west,  there  being  nothing  lacking 
as  the  Rev.  Father  ?rid,  for  a  mission  foundation  to  the  S  of 
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this  hill.     He  ereoted  a  oross  with  my  h^lp  and  that  of  the 
people  aooompanying  ua.     All  the  hilly  region  to  the  SSW  has 
its  springs  of  water  that  all  together -would  make  a  good 
ditoh  for  irrigating  the  beautiful  area  ^ioh  they  oorer. 
In  this  site  the  Indians  he ve  an  ahundanca  of  their  kind  of  seeds. 
The  valley  is  more  than  three  leagues  long  and  in  parts  more 
than  two  leagues  broad.     From  3ta.  Isabel  to  this  site, 
naned  QtiAdalupe  by  the  B.  P.  it  is  about  2  leagues  and  a 


half. 


^otG 


[220] 


6  or  7  leagues  from  Sta.   Isabel  there  are  10  ranoherias  to  the 
east  t'lat  seem  to  have  450  people. 

Sept*  20.  —  At  about  4  in  the  morning  we  set  out   to  the 
W  through  the  whole  Canada  over  a  difficult  road,  on  ?*iich 
we  found  poplar,  willow,  alder,  and  on  the  hills,  live  oak. 
The  camda  is  sufficiently  shut  in.  but  at   a  distance  of  two 
leagues  thei^  is  a  piece  of  land  to  the  S  well  pastured  and 
to  the  N  there  are  4  irrigating  ditches  that  come  down  from 
the  mountain.     We  set  out  for  the  rancheria  called  by  us 
Potraro  aM  by  the  natives  QuqiiL.     This   is  a  very  gpod  site, 
has  4  ditchep  of  water  that   oome  down  from  the  mountain,  and 
the  land  has  pasture  and  good  soil.     There  ar^  live  oaks  and 
willows  and  poplars  in  the  Canada,  and  high  on  the  sierra  to 
the  N  thero   is  pine  and  redwood  in  abundance.     We  finally 
arrived  at  some  cultivated  fields  of  gentiles  and  Christians 

»      - 

a  little  farther  down,  end  certainly  from  the  signs  there 
were  many  of  them.     At  about  quarter  of  ten  after  travelinr 
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three  leagues  and  after  we  had  our  lunch  we  emerged  fro« 
the  caifida  to  the  W,  its  arroyo  covered  with  poplar  and  wil- 
low,  end  arrived  at  Pala  or  San  Antonio,  site  of  San  Luis 
Rey,  at  about  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  having  gone  2  leagues. 

Sept.  21.— 

Sept.  22.—  Went  to  the  plain  of  Teneoula. 

Sept.  23.—  At  daybreak  we  set  out  down  the  Canada  to 
the  W.  The  land  has  a  quantity  of  saltpetre.  It  has  a 
ditoh  of  water  but  seems  useless  for  planting.  After  about 
a  league  we  turned  to  the  N  and  found  a  spring  of  water,  not 
large,  called  by  us  San  Isidro,  and  following  the  same  course 
found  another  celled  Sta.  Gertrudis,  and  continuing  on  the 


by  us 


[ito  JagTiara .  so-called  by  the  natives  and 
,  a  rancho  of  large  herds  of  the  Mission  of 
San  Luis  Rey,  about  11  or  12  leagues  from  Temecula.     There 
were  no   trees  all  along  the  way.     The  soil  is  very  good  for 
planting,  but  when  you  cone  to  San  Jacinto,  although  grass- 
covered  it  seems  fit  for  nothing  because  nitrous.     From  this 
little  hill  where  there  is  the  entrance  to  north  and  soith 
two  writer ing-places  come  out.     The  arroyo  that  goes  froM  this 
to  the  south  is  clothed  with  cottonwood  for  about  two  leagues 
Oppositve  the  entrance  to   the  northeast  tljere  is  a  spring  of 
warm  water.     The  pine  timber  is  not  very  far  away. 

Sept.  25.— 

Sept.  25.—  At  about' 4  in  the  morning  we  set  out  from 


1222] 
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[223] 


[224J 


San  Jacinto  crossing  the  Canada  to  the  W.     There  are  no 
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trees  on  the  way.     The  land  is  grassy  tut  sprinkled  with 
saltpetre.     After  a  short  2i  leagues  we  came  to  a  re©ilar 
lEke  that  turns  to  the  3.  which  they  say  is  dry  In  years  of 
little  water.     Prom  here  we  went  N  over  a  little  hill, 
sterile  and  well-covered  with  chamissal.     We  went  up  the 
mountain  with  some  difficulty  aid  then  down  through  a  canada 
with  sufficient  Islai   (which  I  tasted  and  liked— a  seed  of 
the  natives).     We  turned  a  little  to  the  W  to  go  out  of  it, 
thence  by  the  N.  after  a  little  arriving  at  San  Bernardino, 
so-called  by  us  and  by  the  natives  Qufljokinga,  which  belongs 
to  San  Gabriel  and  is  about  9  leagues  distent  from  it. 


This 


Ifllai 


water  and  at  its  entrance  a  fair-sized  area  of  good  land. 
There  is  also  wood. 

^  ■ 

Sept.  27.—  Tried  to  explore  the   sites  of  this  place 
and  find  out  about  the  natives. 

t 

Sept.  28.—  At  sunrise  we  set  out  to  return  to  this 
site  of  San  Bernardino,  and  [to  one]  called  by  the  natives, 
Ji^buval  to  the  Nfi^  crossing  a  river  discovered       - 
many  years  ago  whidi  is  very  small  scae  years,  it  is  said. 
Its  stores  are  covered  with  poplars,  alders  and  other  trees 
Beyond  the  trees,  there  is  a  sufficiently  sandy  area,  and 
beyond  this  a  plain  of  good  land.     In  it  there  is  a  fine 
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spring  of  hot  water.     A  quarter  of  a  league  away  we  could 

discern  to    the  NW  a  large  arroyo  with  a  large  marsh,  ihich        [226] 

is  the  source  of  the  San  tana  Birer.     We  followed  the  edge  of 

the  mountain  and  to  the  NNE  there  is  an  arroyo  of  very  good 

water.     It  was  naned  by  the  R.P.  the  arroyo  of  San  Miguel. 

Its  water  does  not  always  reach  the  river  because  of  the  great 

quantity  of  sand.     We  turned  round  to  cross  the  river  over  a 

> 

very  stony  place  and  to  the  B  there  is  a  large  ditch  of  water 
which  the  San  Gabriel  Missionaries  use  to  irrigate  the  lands 
fhich  at  this  time  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  plantings 
and  arc  in  splendid  condition.     These  lands  are  not  very  good 
but  they  plant  them. 

Sept.  29. —  After  nans  we  set  out  with  course  to  the 
1  turning  to  take  the  road  of  the   previous  day.     After  a  lit- 
tle we  found  the   old  houses  in  a  beautiful  bend  that  the 
river  forms.     There  are  three  springs  of  weter  and  following 
the  road  that  leads  to  San  Gabriel  we  passed  the  river  be- 
tween distinct  branches  all  with  abundant  wqter.     We  went 
through  chamissal  and  bad  land  until  we  came  to  an  arroyo  of 
sufficient  water  that  comes  from  the  mountain.     It  is  covered 
with  alders  and  some  poplars.     They  say  that  the  only  dry  place 
is  where  we  passed.     A  little  beyond  there  is  a  fine  marsh 
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Perhaps  Harlem  (Priestley) 
Doubtless  Lytle  Creek  (Priestley) 
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that  f ( rms  a  large  pesture  and  the  R.P.  said  that     a  mission 
oould  be  established  in  the  middle  of  it.     He  called  it 
Jesus  Maria.. ...At  a  distance  of  from  8-33  leagues  from 
this  site  to   Ihe  I  there  are  9  rancher  las.  #iich,  as  I  am 
told,  have  in  all  416  people.     According  to  Mayordomo  Garcia 
there  were  altogether  1000  people  in  this  place  last  year  .   .  t 

Oct.  1. —  At  fear  in  the  morning  set  out  by  the  seme  [229] 

road  that  passes  San  Gabriel  and  at  seven  o'clock  came  to       ' 
Jubabal ,  on  the   bank  of  the   Santa na  Eiver,  reaching  Gnapia 


at  about  9:30, 


Ajiienga 


and  from  there  at  dark  for  San  Gabriel  where  we  arrived  at 
8  o'clock,  havii^  traveled  21  leagues  from  San  Bernardino." 


Jose  Sanchez,  Diario  de  la  caminata  que  hizo  el  P.  Prefecto 
Payeras  en  union  del  P.  Sanchez  por  la  sierra  des  de  San 
Diego  hasta  San  Gabriel.     ilS.,  1821.       Copy  in  Arch. 
Sta?  Barbara,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  209-29. 

Original  IS.  Diary  in  Archives  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission. 


MUOR  SAVAGE'S  CA^^AIGNS  AGAINST  INDIANS 


The  following  accounta  of  exj-editiona  at;ainst  Indiana 
(includir^  Yoaanitea  and  Cht)wohillaa)  lad  by  llajor         .     * 

Sara^je  from  Ilarii'oaa  and  Friino;^ Calif, iTln  li^llit)tieaiMin 

the  newapapera  of  that  time. — <M^»^ 


IJ/ 


Daily  Alta  California.  Jan.  17.  1851,  Letter  to  Editors 
dated  •Near  Caatoria,  Jon.  14,  1851"  and  ai  ned  "R.  #••» 
•Three  hundred  iron,  well  anned  and  aupplied  with  pPOTiaions, 
under  the  command  of  Sarat'^e  and  Capt.  Whitior  (late  of  the 
firm  of  Heath,  Bnoxy  and  'liiitier,  Stockton)  left  Agua  Frio 
on  the  Bth  iniBtant,  on  an  expedition  a^^ainat  the  Indiana, 
Savage  intended  to  aur^-i-iae  them  in  the  night,  in  their 
atronghold  —  a  yalley  in  the  mountaina,  which  can  ^  entered 
by  one  narrow  paaa  only. " 

Daily  Alta  California.  J^.  20.  1851.  "San  Joajuin  Intelli.;cenceV 
from  the  Tinea  of  Jan.  18s  "There  waa  a  rumor  in  town  yeaterday, 
that  a  aoTere  fight  had  taken  place  between  the  Indiana  and 
whites,  in  the  Yioinity  of  Burj«\  in  which  50  Indiana  were 
killed  and  wounded  and  15  whites. 

Another  rumor  waa ,  that  a  party  of  Indiana  nade  a  deacent 
upon  a  oangp  on  the  San  Joaquin,  killir^  and  woundir^  all  ita 
inmatea,  some  half  a  doaen  in  nuiriber;  and  aendin3  a  rieaoa^^e  to 
Safa{^,  by  one  of  tha  wounded  men,  thit  if  he  would  meet  them 
on  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Joaquin,  they  would  give  hi 
and  his  party  a  fair  fight." 
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ibijor  Sayag0*a  Brpeditions  a^mlnat  Indi&m.  1^51 

Daily  Alta  California,  Jam  21  >  165I>  •San  Joao,  Jan.  19, 
X8&1.  An  e:]^res8  rider  from  Pkriposa  County  arriTed  in  this 
oity  this  evening*  He  has  broi#it  intelli^^ence  of  a  battle 
between  400  Indians  and  a  party  of  50  or  60  imerioons  under 
the  conrtrrand  of  Captain  Jeunes  Bumey.  The  deapatohea  containir^ 


ted  at*igua 


tlieir 


Their  position  ivaa  attacked  at  the  daum  of  day,  on  or  about 
the  tnomin':^  of  the  9th  inst.  by  the  Americana ,  led  on  by  Capt* 
Bumey.  The  battle  was  a  hard  fought  one,  and  lasted  3  hours. 
The  result  was  that  the  Indians  were  driren  from  the  rilla^, 
with  a  loss  of  60  killed  and  from  1  to  20  wounded.  Eight 
Anerioans  were  wounded,  two  of  them  Piortally.  One  of  the  latter 
was  Lieut  S.  Keane,  and  the  other  a  Mr»  Little  .  .  .  After  the 
battle  the  Americans  burned  the  Tillage  and  retracted.  They 
were  pursued  and  constantly  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  durir^ 
a  retreat  of  10  miles. 

But  the  moat  horrible  intelli^i^^ence  contained  in  the  des- 
patches is  that  of  the  massacre  of  72  men  by  the  ruthless 
saTages.  This  massacre  took  place  near  Rattleanake  Creek.  The 
men  were  working  in  a  gulch  or  chaam,  and  had  stacked  their 
Anns,  not  apprehending  any  dajnger.  ISie  Indiana  came  upon  them 
by  stealth,  and  havii^^";  secured  their  aims,  tmaaacred  them  one 
by  one  in  detail. 

A  petition  for  aidfSi.'pied  by  50  or  60  citisens  of  Faraposa 
County  haa  been  presented  to  the  Executife." 
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Daily  Alta  California.  Jan.  26.  1851>  Letter  to  Editors. 


oritsa^d- 


dated  "Near  Caatoria,  J.*n.  Z?-..  1051"  and  aij^ned  "R.  W 
•I  have  juat  receiYed  the  jarticulara  of  Sata^e'a  lat 
ment  with  the  Indian*.     With  acme  50  ren.he  approached  in  the 
ni^t  to  within  60  or  80  yarda  of  the  Indiana*  cair^ir^  ground, 
where  he  remained  in  {vabuBoada ,  intendin^s  to  rrake  an  attack 
at  daybreak.    He  was  diaooTered,  however,  by  the  Indiajis,  and 
on  hearir^;;  the  alarm  in  t^eir  camp,  he  tbdv^^t  it  beat  to 
ohar^je  upon  them,  which  he  did.     The  chief  threw  up  hia  arma 
aa  Sayaj;e  iriplored  him  not  to  fire,  aaaurin^^  him  th3.t  they 
wished  to  imke  peace.     SaTa^^e'a  men,  however,  fired,  and  the 
Indiana  retreated  into  the  bushea.     They  soon  rallied  a^^^in, 
and  fought  the  whites  alrnoat  hand  to  hand,  drove  the  Indiana 
from  the  ground,  and  destroyed  10  or  16  tona  of  dried  meat. 
Savage  had  one  man  killed  and  5  wounded,     i  number  of  the 
Indiana  fell.     The  Indians  informed  Sava^j;e  that  they  would  meet 
him  on  Sunday,  the  19th.     He  retired  6  milea  froi^  the  ground, 
built  a  fort,  left  hia  men  in  it,  and  went  to  %ua  Frio  and 
Burna'for  reinforcements.     On  Thursday  or  Friday  last  he  left 
with  200  men  for  the  mountains.     Sava  e  has  lost  all  the  goods 
he  had  at  hia  principal  trading  poat,  andall  his  animala 
except  3  or  4  mulea...  .He  haa  still  some  gooda  on  the  7iariposa. 
On  Thursday  evenin/;  last,  news  was  received  at  Buma*,  from 
fine  Gold  (ruloh,  60  miles  south,  of  the  massacre  by  the  Indiana 
of  all  the  settlers  on  Four  Creeks,  some  150  milea  south  of  Bums'. ■ 


viitkMm  <nt!x  i-Tmii»iw«im'MTiimMi' . 
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Ifajor  Safafi:g*a  Eypeditiona  y:ainst  Indlam.  1861 


Daily  Alta  California.  Jan.  2^.  1061.     Letter  to  Bdioort, 
dated  "Near  Caatoria,  Jan.  27,  1051"  and  aijied  "R.f.»  : 
"A«  there  were  nowe  few  errora  in  iry  recent  aooounts  of  the 
Indian  troubles  in  the  South,  allow  im  to  giye  you  a  correct 
Btatement  of  all  that  haa  occurred,  down  to  th©  latest  advices. 

About  3  months  since,  Jim  Sayage  moved  from  the  Frisno,  a 
amall  atreara,  30  miles  S.E.  of  the  Mirapoaas,  where  he  had  a 
■tore,  and  estyibliahed  a  tmding-post  on  the  ''iraxosaa,  and 
one  at  Bums',  26  miles  thia  side  of  the  Mirapoaas.     He  was 
at  Buma*  recently  when  hia  two  sopaws  were  taken  off,  and  he 
was  inforrtisd  by  Indiana  that  hia  3  men  at  Mirapoaas  had  been 


oainp 


He  ijidT)e» 


diately  went  to  Mirapoaas,  and  found  that  the  report  was  trus 

worth 
He  had  lost  about  $J 


Slit* 


of  goods 


Beir\i  ao^juainted  with  the  Indians'  stronghold  in  the  moun- 
tains —  a  hollow  place,  surrounded  by  precipices,  timber,  and 
ohapparel,  and  acceaaible  only  Uirough  a  narrow  pass  —  he 
raised  a  coripany  of  43  men,  and  left  Mariposa  on  the  7th 
instant,  for  the  Priaio.  where  they  built  a  lof^  fort,  and  left 

« 

their  animals,  proviaiona,  viA  4  men.     They  travelled  afoot 
60  miles,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  where  they  auppoaed 


lainped 


Savage 


ahead 


They 


were  carouain^^  around  lar?;;e  firea,   talking!;    loud,  eating, 
dancir>r,  ^^amblipg,  &o.     Savaf^  could  learn  fror  what  waa  said. 


M.  ---I  I 
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that  they  expected  an  attack  froni  the  Ajrjericani.     The  night  was 


rugjESod 


Toivarde 


charge  was  rade  upon  the  Indian  camp,  throu^ 


and 


orovded  so  oloiely  iqpon  the  whites,  and  in  ouch  nurrbers,  that 


thou^t 


take 


rrows.     There  were  ei(sht  or  ten  rifles 
Indians;  but  the  whites  had  the  advantage 


and  so  many  Indians  fell  that  they  retreated.     Sava/^e's  party 


OQItl^ 


American 


and  acorn  meal.     The  huts  were  cohered  with  mule  meat,  and  the 
acorn  fne»il  was  hung  in  baskets  to  the  trees.     27  Indians  were 
killed.     Two  Americans,  mined  Little  and  Sylvester,  were  killed. 
One  named  Richard  Rillotson,  from  New  York  State,  had  his  nose 
shot  off  with  a  rifle  ball,  and  was  wounded  with  an  arrow  in 
the  arm.     Seteral  others  were  slightly  wounded  with  arrows. 
An  old  squaw,  who  fought  well,  and  was  wounded  in  the  affray, 
was  burnt  with  the  cwrp  ....  IXirin    the  skirmish,  the  Indians 
called  for  ^la^e  to*conie  out',  and  seveml  of  the?   rushed 
recklessly  airiong  the  Americans,  callirv:;  ^or  Sava^^e,  that  they 
wanted  to  kill  him.     He  was  disguised,  however,  so  that  they 
did  not  recognize  him.     It  ms  supposed  that  there  were  300 
or  400  Indians  on  the  ground.     The  shief  infoimed  tlie  whites 
that  300  of  their  warriors  were  (absent  on  an  expedition  to 
the  settlements,  but  they  woidd  iT.eet  them  a^in.     This  state- 


Mi1'';l 


nent  haa  been  oonfirmed  by  the  fa^t  t'rcb  about  this  time  7  #iites 
were  killed  at  the  Bed  Bai^,  on  tlio  Meroede,  and  60  mules  were 
taken  fron  11111*8  and  60  from  Howard *s  ranoho,  on  the  Meroede. 
Eleren  other  men  are  mlssii^  from  Bed  Banks. 

Savage  Is  a  men  i^Qaesaii^  no  re  than  ordinar)'  intelligenoe 
and  ehrevdness.  He  is  about  28  years  old,  and  reimrkable  for 

% 

his  eneiigy  of  character,  and  wbole  aouled  {^ener^ity.  He  is 
of  Oerr an  descent  ,&Jid  from  iilinols ,  where  he  went  to  school 
until  he  was  14 »  when  he  became  a  mountaineer,  and  lived 
several  years  amor^  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, and  other  Indians*  Five 
or  6  years  ago  he  came  to  this  countzy,  and  has  lived  mostly 
amonf  the  Indians,  over  whom  he  has  had  the  control  of  a  chief, 
until  recently*  He  speaks  5  Indian  torses,  besides,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

He  has  started  on  a  second  e::^^edition  with  a  larger  fores. 
Thdre  is  a  report  of  his  having  defeated  the  Indians  -«  killed 
30(3^  and  taken  150  squaws  —  but  it  needs  confirmation  •  •  * 

the  place  called  Bums*  which  has  become  noted  of  late  for 
(quarts  veins,  is  an  extensive  region  of  rollir^  lard,  about 
six  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merced*  .  *  •  * 

Daily  ilta  California,  Jan.  29,  1051 
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)[hilv  Alta  California.  April  4.  I'^I:     •We  are  in  posses  a  ion 
of  intelligence  from  the  cairp  of  the  Indian  Coramissionera 
on  the  Fresno  Rit«r,  as  late  as  the  30th  ult.,  haTir\3  rooolved 
a  comrriinioation  ytaterday  momir^.     We  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  an  intenrieir  yesterday  from  Judgje  Manrin,  iiho  left  the  sain* 

* 

locality  on  the  27th 

Some  of  the  •Pit'Oat'-ohjls.  mrith  whom  Capt.  Kirkindall  had  a 

skirmish  some  time  since,  had  corns  in  on  the  60th.     Their 

h 

chief, Jos^  I'rederic^.sanie  in  some  10  days  prsTioiu,  and  left 
aj^in.     He  returned,  as  abote  stated,  with  about  80  fine- 
looking  Indians,  all  well  anned  with  bows  and  arrows,  ajid  re« 
ported  that  lYe  re  at  of  his  people  would  soon  be  In. 

Capt*  ICixIclndall,  with  2S>  men,  was  absent  on  a  scout  in  the 
direction  of  the  FourCreeks;  and  nothin^^  direct  had  been  heard 
from  the  cominand  of  Savsge,  who  were  absent  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Merced  aXter  tmO«sei]>»0tey»     Tom  Keath,  an  Indian 
chief >  was  represented  to  be  in  considerable  force  about  26 
miles  from  the  San  Joe^iuin  river,  in  the  direction  of  King*8 

t 

ri?er. 

Judge  'Manrin  heard*  at  Ford's  Ferry  on  the  Merced,  a  report 

that  Saya^^'a  party  had  had  a  severe  fi^^t  with  the  O-serrHetea. 

in  vdiich  15  or  20  Indians  were  killed,  and  that  he  had  taken 

many  prlaanera  by  s urround in^^;  their  zunclerla.     They,  however, 
broKo  throu^  emd  most  of  tiiem  escaped.     Subso|uently,  tun  the 
report.  Savaf^e  was  obliged  to  fall  Back  for  fear  of  Deir\;  left 
without  provisions,  havinf^  started  with  but  15  days*  rations. 
The  tribes  not  yet  troi-ted  vrith,  have  until  the  Bth  or  9th  instant 
to  come  into  Camp  McLean  or  the  Fresno,  when  should  they  not, 


h 
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Daily  Alta  California.  Airil  23.  1851>  Letter  to  Editora 
dnted'San  Joae,  April  22,  18B1"  and  ai  Tied  "M"  : 

I  have  juat  had  a  converBation  with  Jud{^a  Lewis,  the  Adjutant 
of  f^j.  8aTaf^e*8  Battallion  of  Mounted  Volunteera,  and  Lieut. 
Brooka  of  the  aame  Battallion,  who  are  recently  from  the  seat 
of  the  Indian  far  in  Maripoaa  County.  From  t  lor  I  learn  tha 
followii^  partioulara*  On  the  19th  of  March,  Uajor  SaTage  with 
Captaina  Borling.and  I)ill*s  Cornpaniea  atarted  fron.  Camp  No.  3 
for  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced  rirer  to  aiibdue  the  ^Semiteea 


mmmtmmmmmm 


and  ♦N0U3h"Taufl  who  refUaed  to  come  into  the  treat^^^  inade  with  the 
tilribea  in  their  rioinity  by  tlie  Indian  CoRiriiasioners  at  Csjt^ 
Fremont.     The  volunteera  after  3  daya  narch  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Indiana  and  on  the  morning  of  tLe  fourth 
day  Burpriaed  the-Neuch>Teus  and  took  them  prisonora*     The 
inarch  was  over  rugp;ed  mountains  and  through  deep  def ilea  covered 
with  snows  and  was  one  of  considerable  ex}.>08ure  and    hardahip. 
The  oomfiiand,  upon  the  21a t,  narched  all  day  and  during  the 
night  until  about  four  o'clock  on  the  momiiig  of  the  22d,  sonie 
45  miles,  when  the  troops  arrived  at  the  south  fork  of  the 
We reed  river  about  7  miles  above  the  rancheria  of  the 
Neuch^Teua  .     Durinp;  the  march  the  volunteers  were  without  food, 


and  marchin*;:  continually  throu^jb  the  snow.     Upon  arrivinc^  ^^ 
the  stream  above  mentioned,  the  pack  train  was  left  with  a 
small  guard,  who  succeeded  by  removing-  the  snow  in  procuring 
a  fe;;  rushea  for  the  animals.     The  volunteera  after  reatir^  a 
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few  moments  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  ranoheria,  where 
they  arrlTed  about  7  in  the  momin  ■  of  the  22d* 

This  part  of  the  maroh  isas  exceedingly  difficult  and  dari^^eroua 
It  lay  along  a  deep  c&!lon  and  a  part  of  it  had  to  be  nad« 
through  the  water  and  a  part  OTer  precipitous  cliffs  oo?ered 
with  snow  and  ice*  Major  Savage  had  with  him  an  Indian  boy 
from  theChowohil|a  trib«  who  had  married  a  Neueh»Teug  wife 
who  was  living  in  the  rancherla  at  this  time  and  upon  approach* 
Ir^  it  told  the  boj  that  in  case  the  Meuch^Teus  attempted  to 
run  from  the  rancherla,  the  whole  of  them  would  be  killed*  The 
boy  was  much  alarmed  at  this,  went  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
the  Tolunteers  and  by  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  through 
the  bushes  managed  to  get  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ran* 
oheria  before  beinc^  discovered  by  the  Indians*  He  oomnunicated 
to  them  what  SaTap;e  had  told  him  and  findii^  themselTes  en» 
trapped  surrendered  without  showir^  any  disposition  to  fight 
and  without  a  gun  bein^.^  fiinsd.   llmoat  the  first  question 
asked  by  Pan»Waohe»  their  Chief,  was  whether  Sava^;^  was  there? 
when  Savage  answered  In  their  own  langua^  that  he  was,  upon 
which  the  Chief  came  out  and  met  the  Major  who  told  the  Chief 
the  object  for  whidi  they  had  oome.  The  I^jor  told  him  tliat 
he  had  before  said  that  some  day  the  white  people  would  come 
for  them  aind  tliat  now  since  his  Indians  were  enemies  of  the 
w^dtes  he  had  oome  to  kill  tham  all  unless  they  would  con- 
sent to  live  like  good  Indians. 


-'.Vf.l.'X''  1; 
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These  Indians  as  well  as  most  of  the  tribes  on  this  side  of 
Sierra's  believe  in  wisards  and  witches  •  A  man  distin{::;aished 
for  his  superior  knowledge  and  power  is  roc^jarded  as  a  wizard. 

« 

The  Major  told  the  Chief  that  3  wisards  had  been  sent  to  the 
Indian  fiountrv  bv  the  xrreat  visard  of  the  white  men  to  make 


the  great  wixard  wanted 


Indians  to  be  good  and  honest  and  to  corre  out  of  the  mountains 
and  reside  on  the  plains,  and  that  the  nhite  people  were  tery 
numerous,  and  if  the  Indians  did  not  do  as  the  3  wisards  de* 
sirsd  the  great  wisard  would  iell  the  white  men  to  kill  all  of 
the  Indians.  The  chief  replied  that  he  had  heard  at  different 
times  the  same  thir^  that  was  now  told  him  but  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  true  —  since  he  (Sava^i^e)  had  come  and  told  him  he 
believed  it  true  and  would  go  with  him.  The  volunteers  having 


selected  oampiqg  ground  about  two  miles  fron  the  ranoheria, 
sent  up  t  r  the  mules,  and  the  next  day  made  preparations  to 
mardi  a^^inst  the  Yo«8emiteei .  living  sbout  25  miles  distant » 
on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Merced.  In  tlid  mean  time  an  Indian 

♦ . 

courier  had  been  dispatched  by  Maj.  Sava^  to  thelndians  in* 
forming  them  of  his  approach  to  their  countzy  and  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  with  a  request  that  ths  chief , To  Semitee, 
together  with  his  tribe  ,should  come  into  theoiirp*     The  chief 
obeyed  tlie  sunvr^ns,  but  brought  none  of  his  tribe  wit|:r  hin 


i''.i-"/''-'';iWf 
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•xcept  two  sons.     Uj  on  arriving;  he  n&de  mry  ezcusas  for  not 


inging 


animala 


whit«  men  —  that  it  waa  now  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  tht 


■nows  deep  —  that  they  were  well  aupplie  1  wit|l  aoorni  and 
liting  haT)py  aid  oofitented.     These  Indiana, neterthelese, 
hate  oomi'itted  numerous  depredationB  about  Bum*'  DissingP* 
and  Mariposa,  and  the  assertions  of  their  goodness  and  peaoe- 
able  intentions  obtained  no  credence,  and  the  chief  and  his 
people  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  be  in  canrp  within  ,.A 
days.    Major  Sata^,  doubtin:^  whether  Yo-Semitee    would  obey 
the  order,  started  on  the  momir^  of  the  26th  with  a  part  of 
his  caramni  and  3  days  proYiaiona  for  the  Middle  Foiit*    On  the 
way  he  met  the'Yo»8«nitee*s  coming  in,  but  still  doub«iig  whether 
they  were  all  on  the  road,  he  pushed  forward  through  the  snows 
and  a  anew  stona  to  the  rancherla,  taking  with  him  the  chief. 
Upon  arrivir^  there,  he  foiind  a  lair^e  quantity  of  acorns  put 
up  in  cribs,  which  he  destroyed,  as  well  as  their  huts.    He 
found  also  a  very  old  Indian  and  his  wife,  the  fattier  and 
mother  of  Yo-Swiitee ,  who  had  been  left  behind  to  j^erish  or 


take 


of  themselYea  as  beat  they  could.     They  were 


> 


living  in  a  cave,  in  which  was  kindled  a  small  firs,  but  will 
doubtleaa  periah  durir^  the  winter.     The  Majoi 


had 


pile  of  wood  carried  to    them,  and  acomi,  but  they  were  old 
decrepid,  and  Yo-Semitee  rensarked  that  he  had  thrown  them  away 


fU 


^Msam 
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and  must  leave  them  slnoe  they  could  not  travel  and  take  cure 
pf  themseltes* 

Quite  a  nuirber  of  Indian  tracks  led  towanta  the  Sierras, 
and  upon  in^^airy  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were    those  of 
*  some  Monas .  a  tribe  of  Indians  liTir^  the  other  side  of  the 


caught 


return. 


tliat  the  Yo«$emitee|i  were  likely  to  haTo  difficulties,  they 
becane  alazmed  and  started  for  their  tribe*     The  Ifony^s  are 
nearly  white, and  are  much  superior  ,  mentally  and  physically, 
to  the  Indians  this  side  of  the  mountains*    ISaJ*  SaTa^ 
dispatched  yo>  Semi  tee  on  their  trail  to  bring  them  back,  but 
after  trateliiic;  several  hours  he  was  unable  to  overtake  them. 
During  the  night  the  snow  fell  to  the  dejth  of  3  or  4  feet, 
which  obliterated  all  traces  of  tbeir  footsteps.    Beinc  satis* 
fled  that  no  more  Indlsaiswere  in  that  quarter,  the  command 

*  ■ 

eonrnenced  the  march  baok*     The  snows  in^eded  their  pro{:;reBS 
very  much,  and  the  volunteers  were  obliged  to  go  in  advance 
of  their  animals  and  break  a  path  in  order  to  ^t  them  along* 
On  the  march  several  enimala  becarne  exhausted  from  the  want  of 
food  and  from  fatigue,  and  were  left  on  the  road.     Upon  r^ 
turnin^^  for  t^iem   the  next  das^tth&f  weze  found  dead.     Upon 

4  * 

arrivin(2:  in  can|),  the  Volunteers  with  the  Indians  started 
for  the  head-c^uartera  on  the  Fresno,  on  the  29th»     The 
ranoheria  of  theYo-Ser^^itoes  is  described  as  beinp:  in  a 


valley  of  surpass in{^  beauty,  about  10  miles  in  length  and 


nj^..,i.'n>.,.j,^, 
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One  frile  broad*     Upon  either  tide  ape  hi^  perpendicular 
rooks,  and  at  eaoh  end  throu^  vhioh  the  Middle  Fork  rune, 
ddep  oafione,  the  only  aocessible  entranoee  to  the  Vallejr* 
Hie  forest  trees,  suoh  as  pine,  fir,  red  wood  and  oedar, 
are  of  imtnenso  height  and  size*     There  is  a  speoiea  of  pine 
tree  here,  ttom  which  exudes  a  saoharine  Biisetance  nearly 
resembling  in  locks  and  taets  brosn  9}}(^*    Th0  Indians 
gather  and  use  it  as  an  article  for  food,  and  Judge  Lewis 
infonns  ins  that  excepting  a  ell^t  piney  tasts,  it  oamot 
be  distlJTguiahed  from  oomnon  brown  sug^r.    On  the  first  d-'^;/  of 
April  the  whole  cornmand  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
regulars  on  the  Fresno,  and  the  Indians  were  turned  over  to 
the  Commissioners*     The  Conmisa  lone ra  declined  treatir^  with 
tham  until  the-  Ohou'Chillaa  oarne  in»  but  fumiahed  them  with 


a  aupply  of  food  and 


clothing. 


Cain 


regul 


San 


r^nand 


this,  the 


California, 


to  have  at  its 


1000  warriors.  I  portion  of  the 


from  the  other  side  of  the  Sierras  are  known  to  be  allied  with 


than  and 


i  hard 


fight  is  anticipated  with  then,  since  they  hate  refused  all  OTer- 
turea  of  peace  and  have  comritted  the  r^iost  darin-^  robberies 
and  unprovoked  murders  in  the  nei;iiborhood  of  fine  and  coarse 
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Gold  Galohdt*    Lax^  quftntltd.es  of  snow  haT8  fallen  since  th« 
expedition  startod,  whioh  will  render  the  mardb  exoeedir^ly 
diffioult,  and  perhaps  defisat  the  ultinate  suooess  of  the 
troops.     However  the  T^jor  and  the  offioera  and  men  under 
him  will  not  turn  baok  for  any  ordinaxy  diffioulties,  and  we 
iT&y  expoet  aoon  to  hear  of  the  oontplete  subjection  of  the 
Chow* ohl lias »  The  next  treat/  will  be  made  with  the  Indians 
at  some  point  on  Uie  San  Joaquin.     Hie  best  of  feeling  exists 
between  the  regular  and  volunteer  forote,  and    in  the  ccxurse 
of  a  month  it  is  believed  the  Indian  difficulties  will    be 
saUafaotorily  settled  from  tlie  Calaveras  to  the  Tulare 


Lake. 


Daily  Alta  California, 

April  23.  l&X 
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Dally  Alta  California.  June  11,  18fil.    Letter  of  Capt, 


SaTagge 


Main  Branch  of  San  Joaauln 
'  Slerm  Nevada.  ADril  29. 


Dear 


tains,  the  enov  oontinued  to  fall  nearly  all  the  tine  I  mm 
awaiting  euppllee.  On  arrival  of  our  eitppllea  there  vae  no 


and 


San 


Tallies  80  b 
night*  Com 


lorth  fork  we  tomd  It  veiy  hl£^,  and  the 
as  to  render  It  impossible  to  travel  after 
itly  we  enoaniped  near  a  recently  occupied 


ranch,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  hig^  range  of  mountains,  and 
upon  the  second  creek  south  of  the  north  foit.  On  the  mornii^ 
of  the  25th  scouting  parties  were  sent  In  different  directions 
to  search  for  Indian  trails  and  frssh  si^pui*  to  soon  disooven 
the  trail  of  a  lange  party,  which  apparently  had  come  from 
the  heads  of  the  Meroede,  makir^  their  way  to  the  San  Joaquim 
This  trail  had  been  made  some  two  or  three  dapi.  A  llttls 


IWTcAi 


distance 


fought  ths • Chowohll^f f 


found 


deep 


ranch  and  play  ground 


Indians  standing  about  was  discovered 
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and  brushy 


A  few  dry  pieces  of  timber  were  imnedlately  laahed  together 

♦ 

with  our  home  ropes,  on  which  «e  finally  succeeded  in  oroesini 
The  water  was  as  cold  as  ioe»  and  rushed  down  ^e  oafion  with 
•uoh  rapidity  a*^  to  apparently  defy  a  passage  uhder  ordinary 

* 

oiroumstanoes.  As  dar^erous  as  it  w&s  there  was  no  dallying, 
the  Indians  were  in  sight  and  the  boys  appeared  rot  to  know 
there  was  any  obstacle  in  their  way*  No  sooner  was  the  word 
giTon  than  their  olsUiir^  wan  off,  and  all  the  good  swinrers 

^  current,  amidst  the  confusion  of  a 


rushed  into  the 

mass  of  huge  rooks,  which  had  tumbled  from  the  mountain  tops* 
Bobert  UcKee,  taking  in  his  mouth  the  end  of  a  rope,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  opposite  shore*  Our  raft  was  only  sufficient 
to  carxy  2  men  at  a  time,  and  such  as  were  not  good  swimmers 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  /by  the  time  it  was  hauled  over  by 
the  rope  they  were  in  the  water  to  their  waists*  In  this 

to  effect  a  crossing  of  all  our 


hazardous  manner  we  wore 


forces  until  the  morning  of  the  26th« 

Ikiring  all  VtiU  struggle  in  crossing  the  river,  the  Indians 
had  spies  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  mountains,  overlook* 
ing  all  our  movements*  Discovering  tbit  all  the  forces)  were 
over  and  ready  to  march,  they  ^ve  the  news  to  the  rancheros, 
when  they  gave  a  yell,  and  were  seen  secreting  themselves  among 
the  rocks,  and  brush  and  on  each  side  of  the  road  that  led  to 


/r 
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)U 


the  lanohoro. 

Preparations  were  Inciediately  made  for  battle »  vhioh  resulted 
in  a  foot  race.  Ihe  whole  force »  as  near  abreast  as  oiroui&> 
stances  would  adroit,  Slowly  and  cautiously  ascended  the  mouncain, 
each  ste<>  expecting  to  hear  the  hun  of  an  arrow,  until  we 
arrived  at  the  ranoheria.  No  Indians  were  to  be  found.  13w[y] 
had  only  left  a  few  minutes,  making:  l&fBf  trails  in  different 
directions,  and  ha?inf^  nearly  all  their  proYisions  and  sons 
clothing.  This  Tillage  coi:9isted  of  about  150  huts,  and  a  laiige 
supply  of  aooms,  all  of  which  we  destroyed,  being  satisfied 
that  the  men  were  secreted  among  the  bushes  watohii^  our  f  ove* 
ments.  I  sought  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  women  and 
children  had  gons,  that  we  might  pursue  them,  and  probably 
bring  the  men  into  a  fight. 


ascended  a  high 


lax^i 


and  children 


and 


Tision. 


came 


r&nohero,  similar  in  size  to  the  other,  apparently  vacated 

« 

«vjt  about  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  provisions, 
etc.    Here  the  Indians  a^gain  scattered,  and  we  were  unable  to 


dark 


aiid 


hands  were  eating 
\  our  march.  At 


sunrise,  we  had  discovered  2  larnie  trsdls,  one  leading  Southeast 


^1 


mjor  8&Taf(;e*8 
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and  towiird  the  south  foric;  the  other,  which  was  muoh  the  lazigeett 
North, and  toward  the  main  rifwr*  Lieut*  Smith  with  his  party 
followed  the  smallest  trail,  found  a  ranohero  and  ohased  the 
Indians  so  close  they  v;ere  forced  to  leave  all  they  had  and 
run  for  life.  His  men  as  well  as  provisions  beins  oompletsly 
exhausted,  were  bound  to  give  up  the  chase*  Uy  own  com] any, 
accompanied  by  Capt*  Dill  and  his  conpany,  followed  the  larf^est 
trail  over  the  routes t  country  I  hare  e?er  seen,  each  man 
paokiiv^  his  bed  and  food,  until  we  arrived  at  a  ranchero  muoh 
larrzer  than  any  preTlously  found,  which  had  been  ver/  recently 


abandoned. 


igns 


Indians  in  this  section  of  country  thpi  anyone  had  supposed. 
At  this  place,  they  scattered  as  usual,  some  crossing  the 
river,  others  takii^  to  the  mountains  on  the  south  sid«,  but 
much  the  largest  number  followir^  a  hard  beaten  trail  \xp  the 


riven 


hand 


we  were  bound  to  suffer  before  wo  got  provision,  and  also  being 
well  satisfied  that  it  would  turn  out  a  fxiiitleas  imdertaking 
to  attempt  to  chase  those  wild  people  of  the  Siwra  Nevada  down, 
without  having  provisions  ,  come-at«-able  at  any  and  all  tinios  and 
places,  I  then  Infonned  the  respective  parties  that  I  was 

Satisfied  under  existing  circumstances,  we  cculd  no  longer 
continue  the  ohase.  I  directed  the  parties  to  proceed  down 
the  river  and  select  an  encampment  for  the  ni^t*  The  entire 
force,  except  myself  and  8  others  who  were  tired  down,  stopped 
back  a  few  minutes  to  rest.  On  takii^j;;  up  our  beds  to  walk. 


<.«tiu(i^Mt;ii..^' 
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haTing  no  proTisions  to  pack,  we  disooYered  a  lot  of  Indians 
on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  riYer«.  who  raiead  the  war  whoop. 
BeliaTing  we  oould  not  get  within  rifle  shot,  I  detennined  on 
^mkin^  an  effort  to  have  a  talk.  For  this  purpose  I 
Dr«  Burnett  to  lay  down  his  anna  and  go  down  to  the  water's 
ed^t.  and  oall  them  to  the  opposite  shore.  This  he  did. 
They  responded  by  rushir^  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  sendi^ig 
forth  a  shower  of  arrows  at  him.*  fa  immediately  ran  to  his 
relief,  and  before  they  got  out  of  reach,  shot  two  of  Uiem 
down,  and  from  their  actions  we  are  siQ)posed  to  haTo  wounded 
two  others.  l!he  following  morning  we  Biade  tracks  for  headU 

< 

c^uarteri,  fUlly  convinced  that  with  less  than  25  days  rtitions 
kept  within  strikir^  distance,  it  would  be  labor  lost  and 
money  foolishly  e:q>ended  by  this  State,  to  send  men  into  that 
portion  of  the  coiuitry  these  indians  inhabit. 


John  B  owlii^ ,  Ca^t*  Co*B 


Daily  Alta  Calif..  June  11.  1851. 
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Daily  Alta  Calif  omia,  June  12.  1851s  "We  publish  hare  two 

s 

mov  letters  touching  the  moremente  of  the  battalion  of  State 
troops  under  Uajor  SaTage  —  one  frorti  Capt*  Bowling  and  the 


Sergei 


lleroed  Biver,  Yo-Semety  ?illa^»  ) 

May  15.  1851-         ) 


Jiajor  Savages  —  Sir:  On  reaching  this  Yalley*  which  we  did 


on  the  9th  inst*. 


enoampment 


eluded  place  that  I  could  find  .  lest  our  arrival  might  be  dis* 
covered  by  the  Indians*  Spiea  were  irmediately  diayatohed  in 
different  directions,  some  of  which  crossed  the  river  to  ex- 


Trails 


made 


last  rain.    On  the  raoming  of  the  10th  we  took  iq?  the  line  of 
march  for  the  iq)per  end  of  the  valley,  and  havii^  traveled 
about  5  miles  we  discovered  5  Indians  runnir^  up  the  river  on 


nmriber 


take  care  of  the  pack  animals 


swam  the  river  and  cau^t  them  before  they  could  Q9t  into  the 
mountain.     One  of  them  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  old  Yo-Semety 
chief,     I  infonijed  him  if  they  would  come  down  from  the  moun- 


Indian 


hurt 


their  neighborfiood  as  lor^  aa  there  was  a  fresh  track  to  be 
found;  infonrirTg  him  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  Indians 

had  treated 


,  i  •y^ii'^fi 
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>0 


and  that  you  wtra  then  after  the  Chou*ohillai.  with  2  ooinpa- 
niea  of  volunteers,  determined  on  ohasing  them  as  long  &0  ^ 
traok  could  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and  that  all  the  Indians 

f 

whioh  had  been  treated  with  were  well  satisfied  with  their 


situation* 


disooTered 


and  that  we  would  not  have  ptot  so  close  had 


and 


Indian 


bring  in  his  father  and  all  his  people  by  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day.  I  then  ^ave  them  plenty  to  eat  and  started  him  and 
his  companion  out.  We  watched  the  others  close »  intending  to 
hold  them  as  hostages  until  the  dsspato)>>bearers  returned* 
They  appearsd  well  satisfied  smd  we  were  not  suspicious  of 


them 


We  conimenced  search* 


ir^  for  him,  which  alarmed    the  other  two  still  in  custody,  and 
they  attempted  to  make  their  escape.     The  boys  took  after  thsm, 
and  findii^  they  could  not  catch  than, fired  and  killed  them 
both.     This  circumstance,  connected  with  the  fact  of  the  two 
we  had  sent  out  not  retumir^,  satisfied  me  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  coming  in*     My  oomniand  then  set  out  to  search 
for  the  Ranoheria.     The  party  which  went  up  the  left  towards 
Can-yarthla  found  the  rancheria  at  the  head  of  a  little  valley, 
and  from  the  signs  it  appeared  that  ttie  Indians  had  left  but  a 
few  minutes.     The  boys  pursued  them  up  the  mountain  on  the 

north  side  of  the  river,  and  when  they  ^ot  near  tho  top,  help- 
ing each  other  from  rock  to  roo|:  on  aocotint  of  the  abruptness 


r» 
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tv 


of  the  mountains  i  the  first  intimation  they  had  of  Indians 
being  near  sas  a  shower  of  huge  rooks  whioh  came  tun^ling 
down  the  mountain,  threatening  instant  destruction.  SeT^ral 
of  the  men  were  knocked  down,  and  some  of  them  rolled  and 
fell  aoRie  distance  before  thiy  could  recoYor.  wounding  and 
bruising  them  generallj.  One  man*8  gun  was  knocked  out  of 
his  hand  and  fell  70  feet  before  it  stopped,  whilst  another 
man^s  hat  was  knocked  off  his  head  without  hurting  him. 
The  men  imrrediately  took  shelter  behind  laige  rooks,  from 
which  they  could  get  an  occasional  shot,  whidi  soon  forced 
the  XndiaAS  to  retreat,  and  by  pressir^  them  close,  they 
oaw^t  the  old  'Yo^semjLty  chief,  whom  we  yet  hold  aa  a 
prisoner.  In  this  skimish  they  killed  one  Indian  and 
wounded  soToral  others. 

You  are  aware  that  I  know  this  old  fellow  well  enough  to 
look  out  well  for  him,  least  by  some  strategem  he  makes  his 


•scape.  I  shall  aim 
pursuing  his  people, 
the  pack  animals  for 


t  the  beat  advantage  in 
a  few  of  ny  comnand  with 
and  I  am  satisfied  if  yott 


Pen- watches 


ajfid 


and  agree 


with  me  in  this  opinion. 

I  haie  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,   John  Bowlii^, 
Daily  Alta  Calif.,  June  12,  iggi. 


Ikllv  Alta  Calif..  June  12.raiS 


a  f'i  ChQttgiUftfl 


HeadquarterB  Cairp  Fresno, 
May  17,  1C«>1 


Adjutant  Lewis:  Sir  —  igreeable  to  your  request  I 
proceed  to  gite  you  in  detail  a  haaty  sketch  of  our  move* 
ments  in  general  during  the  last  ex|)edition  against  the 
Chow-oJ 


Leaving  camp  on  the  momir^  of  the  4th 


spared 


oairrp 
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except  the  party  which  had  gone  into  the  moun# 
tains  with  Capt*  Bowling,  we  proceeded  pn,  pasBir^  by  the 
ranoheria  '/.hioh  the  Indian  Comrrissi  oners  had  treated  with 
and  settled,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Coarse  Gold 
Gruloh* 

At  tiiia  place,  ais  you  aure  aware,  the  Major  ordered 
Capt.  Keykendall'a  conpangr  to  return  to  the  fomer  encainp- 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering  you  to  disband  them, 
of  the  reasons  for  which  you  are  already  adTised. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  our  march  until  the 
rnorninG  of  the  7th,  at  which  time  we  found  and  destroyed 
a  large  c^uantity  of  acorns.  Continuin{5  our  imrch  until 
12  o'clock  ,M.,  the  comrctnd  halted  ,idiere  we  rem^dned  until 
near  nig^t,  when  we  resumed  our  march,  and  continued 
until  midnight.  The  Ifajor,  accompanied  by  5  tolunteers, 
and  2  Indians,  aaosnded  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  for  the 
puTposa  of  looking  out  for  Indian  fizBS.  They  disccverod 
2  fires,  and  i> mediately  returned  to  a  small  ravins  nearby, 


1^ 
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where  they  remained  until  momin^^,  tending  the  faithful 
irosio  back  to  pilot  the  main  force  up  to  his  secret  encaiiip* 
nent*     The  forces  did  not  arriie  at  this  place  until  near 
dark,  when  we  halted  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  T,!Iajor  and  his 
party  a  chance  to  eat,  they  not  having  broke  their  fast  for 
30  hours,  being  all  the  time  on  f&ti(gx9  duty.     Soon  after 
dark,  we  were  all  on  the  alert,  and  guided  by  irosio,  «• 
passed  oter  hi^e  rooks  and  the  sides  of  precipices , where  w« 
would  not  iiaTe  ventured  in  daylight  when  we  could  have  seen 
the  dangsr.     During  this  ni^^tly  travel,  in  orossii^^  or»  of 
the  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin,  we  had  c^eat  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  bottom  being;  so  slijipery  and  the  current  so 

strong  that  several  animal  a  were  washed  down  into  the  deep 
water,  which  was  as  cold  as  ice  and  rather  an  unpleasant  bath 
for  im.n  or  horse  at  midnight*    Among  others  the  animal  of 
Orderly  SeziF^eant  Bishop  was  washed  down  into  the  d«ep  water* 
where  it  remained  for  souse  time,  a^arently  feeling  for  the 
bottom,  lettin^^  him  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist,  where  ha 
rernained  some  tiiue  on  account  of  the  strer^th  of  the  current* 
which  prevented  the  mule  from  swimr.iii^,  as  it  was  disjjosed  to 
do.     The  animal,  however  finally  succeeded  in    gettin^;  foot- 
hold, and  brought  ita  ficzen  rider  safe  to  shore.    This  stream 
was  imirsediately  christened  Bishop's  Biver,  which  our  orderly 
does  not  adjr-it  as  beii^  sufticient  corrpensation  for  such  an 
untimely  batti. 

All  hands  having  {30 1  over  safe  we  continued  our  march 


•ms:^ 


wms^^sa^i 
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until  3  o'clock  A«  *•,  when  the  oonimand  halted  on  a  pine 
ridge,  where  we  nwiained  till  the  moming  of  the  10th,  itw 
or  lesa  enow  fallii^  all  the  tin».  Early  in  the  morning 
resumed  our  maroh,  finding  ours  o  Ire  a  at  dark  aa  far  in  th< 
mountains  aa  aniirials  could  travel.  Camp  was  pitched,  and 
the  Major  :ith  all  the  corHiand  except  12  went  in  pursuit  ( 


the  Indians* 


camped  on  the  main  and  east  foxic  of  the  San  Joac]uin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  Sierra  Nevada  at  midnight.    Here  we  quietly 
remained  until  momingt  ^'hen  we  imrediately  sot  out  in  search 
of  Indion  si^.    We  soon  succeeded  in  finding  many  laiig^ 
trails,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  leading  up  the  main 
chain  of  the  Sierra.     Hie  means  resorted  to  by  those  wild 
people  of  the  mountains  in  cross  ins  ^6  San  Joaquin,  where  the 
current  has  apparently  worn  a  cliannel  hundred©  of  feet  deep, 
adds  an  item  to  the  history  of  cross ir^  streams  which  has  in 

all  probability  never  been  heard  of  by  clviliaed  people.     In 
the  first  instance,  long  poles  are  by  acme  means  extended  from 
one  rock  to  another,  above  which  lon^  vines  are  stretched,  a 
short  distance  apart-,  fastened  together  by  aaaller  ones  simila 
to  rope  ladders.     In  croasir\3  the  river  and  jetting  from  one 

°^Sey° appear  to  wall  the  pole,  and  hold  on  to  the  vine  ladder 
with  their  hands.     Ihey  took  the  precaution  to  take  off  a 


lowsbr 


and 


some  of  the  boys  however  followed  this  ladder  from  rook  to 
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rook,  until  they  got  to  the  oppoaitd  of  the  riT«r,  and  ^om 
into  «,  mild  climate,  when  it  was  freeaia;  oold  where  the 
ladder  first  started.  All  hands  ha?in^,  been  busily  engac^ 
during  this  day  in  lookir^  out  for  Indians  and  slipi,  and 
havinr^  come  to  the  ocnclosion  that  all  the  Indians  in  tiiat 
vicinity  had. attempted,  and  perhaps  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
nountaim,  the  costrAnd  on  the  momini;^  of  the  12th  moved  down 
tho  river*  Havi^  traveled  about  6  miles  down,  we  discovered 
a  party  of  male  Ii^dians  on  the  opposite  sidt*  Iho  I/a  J  or 


iiruf 


ajod 


within  speakir^  distance  he  called  to  them,  and  solicited  an 
interview;  but  all  he  could  get  out  of  them  was  the.t  t^ 
•were  goii^  east*.  They  did  not  seem  disposed  to  hold  a  con- 
versation  or  give  any  satisfaction  whatever.  The  Major  and 
Arosia  then  despaired  of  catching-,  the  Indians,  unless  they 
could  surprise  them  on  their  return.  Our  march  ^s  then 

\ 

directed  towards  the  encairpnent ,  and  as  near  ao  possible  throu^ 
the  main  Indian  territory,  bumii^ ;  everything  on  the  route,  and 
f  indin/s^  m6kny  paths  leading  towaxds   the  plains .     6n  arriving  at 


■Chowchillas 


and 


all  thelfonos  had  tried  and  perhaps  succeeded  in  gett.itjg  over 
the  main  Sierra  Nevada. 

I  am  aware  that  you  havo  been  high  up  and  deep  into  th« 
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mountains  and  snow  yourself,  but  I  belleTS  this  trip  ranks  all 


others. 


has  seen  oaflons  and  snow  peaks 


this  trip  which  he  never  saw  before.  It  hi  astonishing  what 
this  roan  can  endure.  Tft-veling  on  day  and  ni|^t,  through  the 
snow  and  over  the  mountains,  without  food,  is  not  oonaidered 
fatigue  with  him,  and  you  are  well  aware  the  boys  will  follow 
him  as  long  as  he  le&Tes  a  sigpti*  We  got  back  to  oainp  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th«  I  hare  the  honor  to  be 

Vezy  respeotfully •  your  obed*t  servant, 
R«  K«  Bussell,  Serg*t  Major  California  Battolion. 
To  If.  B.  Lewie,  Adjutant." 
Daily  Alta  Calif,.  June  12.  1851. 
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Major  aaTa>;e*tt  Expeditiorui  artainst  Indians.  XBPl 


pailv    Alta  California.  June  11.  1^51  :  Letter  to  Editors 
from  H*  B,  Lewis,  Adjutant  California  Battalion,  dated 
Headioarters  Volunteer  Camps,  Piver  Friesno,  June  4,  1851, 
to  correct  false  improssions  prevalent  r^^arding  policy  and 
duty  of  Volunteer  Battallion,  and  statir^  that  Uajor  Savags 


and 


McDougal 


Col.  J.  Neely  Johnsom        [Long  letter,  not  copied]. 
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Daily  Alta  California.  June  14.  1651!     ■Subjoined  i»  th« 
last  of  the  letters  desoriptlYe  of  thi  expedition  of  the  State 
troops  a^inst  the  Indians.     It  is  a  letter  from  Capt*  Bowlings 
to  Col.  Baxt)our»  Indian  Commissioner: 

Preano  River,  May  29,  1B61* 

Sir:—  You  will  no  doubt  hate  heard  from  my  report  of  the 
12th  inst. ,  to  Ufa j or  Sava^,  that  we  were  at  that  time  in  olose 
pursuit  of  the  Yosemitjlfi;  tribes  of  Indians,  that  in  a  slight 
br  ah  with  them  we  captured  their  famous  chief,  and  that  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedir^  the  further  success  of  our  pro* 
ceedir^s  was  materially  affected  from  the  necessity  of  having 
to  replenish  our  stock  of  provisions,  which  was  at  a  distance 
of  over  100  miles  from  our  encampment.    Notwithstanding  the 

number  of  our  party  beinc  reduced  to  22  men,  by  the  absence 
of  the  detachment  neoeBssary  to  escort  with  safetjy  the 
pack  timin,  we  continued  the  chase  with  such  rapidity,  that 
we  forced  a  lax^  portion  of  the  Indians  to  taks  retvise  In 
the  plains  with  the  friendly  Indians,  while  the  remainder 
sought  to  conceal  themselves  among  the  ru^ed  diffs  in  the 
snowy  regions  of  the  Sierra  Kevada* 

Thus  far  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  give  as  little  alann 
as  possible.     After  capturing;  some  of  them  I  set  a  portion 
at  liberty,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  assure  the  others  that 
)if  they  come  in  they  would  not  be  banned*     Notwithstanding 
the  treachery  of  the  old  chief,  who  contrived  to  lie  and 
deceive  us  all  the  time,  his  grey  hairs  saved  the  boys  from 
infliotir^  on  him  that  justice  which  would  have  been  administered 
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oirouMtanoes 


H»Tlns  become  eatUfled  that  we 
pe««ade  hta  to  oo«  In.  I  detennined  on  hunting 
th«.  and  if  po..ibX.  running  th«  do-n.  l..t  by  leating 
t,«.  in  the  mountain.,  they  .hould  fom  a  new  ••"^«-"* J^ 
pl«,e  of  ^fuse  for  other  illidi.po.ed  IMian..  *o  >ni^t  do 
Leohief.  and  retreat  to  the  mountain.,  and  finally  entio. 
off  thoee  who  are  ^ui.t  «.d  ..ttled  in  the  '-"••  J""^* 
20th  *.  tmin  Of  p«k  anin-l.  and  protieion.  arr  ted    «^ 
panied  by  a  fe.  «ore  .nen  than  the  party  which  wen    out  a^Ur 


gj^ph^tuOH 


with  12  of  his  warriors. 


On  the  morning  of  the  21.t  we  dUcoTored  the  trail  of 


Indians 


!•  followed  thie  trail  until  2  o 'olook  next 


)port«d  a  ran- 


hard*  Almost 


dlecotered  watching  our  n»Te.pent..    f  n.de  ohaae  after  hi» 
i^diately.  a«i  .uoceeded  in  oatchir«  hi.befo»  he  arrf^red 
at  the  «noh.na.  a«l  we  al.o  euoceeded  in  .um,«»dins  the 
ranch  and  capturiTG  the  t*ole  of  them.    Thi. 
«*  «,t  that  Boa«e  of  «na.e«.nt  which  it  would  seem  i 
.hen  anticipated.    B-oh  m«  In  the  ohaae  wae  -tripped 


ohasd 


hands 


at  least  4  n>ile..  .ome  portlom  of  the  ti««  cer  muJ.  throu  h 
.no.  ten  feet  deep,  and  in  this  ^  mile  heat  aU  Pon-whateh 


?>:i  fi. 


'y*U' 


•■■,^:>i)  v"^ 


m^, 


■"■.'T'V-  /  '•"■  *  •<■■ 


V'WW-*^», .  v.'.-'-,' 


Major  Satage'a  RTpeditiont  afiajjiBt  Indiant,  1061 

to  surround  the  mnoharia,  whilst  my  men  ran  up  inf front. 


3C 


Two 


trur^ 


itantly 


killed. 


imnediatdly 


unfortunate 


nas 


they  were  more  tlan  willlfS,  a.  tliey  could  go  to  no  other 
place.  Fn>m  all  we  could  see  and  learn  from  thoee  people  w6 


were  t 


Sierra  Hevada 


many  places  more  than  10  feet  deep,  and 


where  it  was  deep  the  oiust  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
a  man^s  weight,  which  faoiliteted  our  traveling  teiy  muA. 
Here  there  was  a  laise  lake  completely  frozen  oyer,  which  had 
evidently  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of  the  spring  season. 


bound 


%  steep  mountain,  so  slippeiy  that  it  was  difficult  to  gPt 


hundreds 


yai^.  This  place  appeared  to  be  their  last  resort  or  place 
where  they  considered  themselves  perfectly  secure  from  «ie 
intrusion  of  the  white  man.  In  fact  those  peopit 


appear 


home,  c(»nposed 


own  mterials,  unaided  by  the  skill  of  iran. 


and  his  warriors 


expedition,  entiUes  him  and  thsm  to  much  credit.  Th^  pex^ 
formed  important  service  voluntarily  and  cheerfully. 


pm'r^w,'.) 


-   «  ; 


^ 


f'^ 


»*v 


Hajor  Sayafia'a  Exi^edlMona  afl&inBt  Tndiiina.  1651 


^ 


making  theraielTos  generally  uaefUl .  particularly  in  csatohing 


the  loattered  Indians 


^yceemitice.  few.  if  ary,  are  now  left  in  the  mountaine.  Our 
priaonera  aay  they  hare  all  aone  down  to  Cypriano'a  people. 

It  aeemfl  that  their  detemined  obatinaoy  is  entirely 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  their  chief,  whom  we  hate  a 
prisoner,  amongPt  others  of  his  tribe/and  whom  we  intend  to 
take  care  of*  They  have  now  been  taught  the  double  lesson, 
that  the  white  mn  would  not  give  up  the  chase  without  the 
g9ine.  and  at  the  same  time  if  they  would  come  down  from  the 
mountains  and  behave  themaolTea ,  they  would  be  kindljr  treated, 

Since  I  have  had  those  Indians  in  the  service  with  me,  and 
seen  the  interest  they  take  in  tiying  to  bring  all  others  to 

# 

tenns,  taking  into  consideration  the  good  faith  in  which  they 
have  acted,  all  the  men  with  me  who  have  been  witnesses  to 


.i 


conduct 


•oniptly,  aa  agreed 


peace 


restored  and 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obed't  servH, 
John  Bowlir^,  C«^pt»  CorqpV  B. 
To  Col.  G.  W.  Barbour. 


Prom  Daily  Alta  California,  June  14,  1851. 
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INDIAN  VILLAGE  DE3TR0Y:!D  BY  SUTTER  NEAR  JUNCTION  OP  FEATHER 

A^D  SACRAMENTO  RIVERS 

Dr.  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks  in  his  hnnV^ynnr  Months  Among 
the  Gold-Pindars  in  il^R  nalifomia^ London  1849)  states 
that  when  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  1848  in  the  American 
River  country  he  was  visited  by  a  trapper  named  Joe  White 
who  told  him  of  the  destruction  by  Captain  Sutter  of  an 
Indian  rancheria  on  Sacramento  River.   It  seems  that  one 
night  some  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  Sutter's  party 
had  been  driven  off  by  Indians.  Discovering  this  in  the 
morning,  Captain  Gutter  led  his  men  up  the  river  where 
about  8  miles  from  camp  they  came  upon  an  Indian  village 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Indians  in 
question.  i>ut  the  Indians  had  left. 

"Determined  not  to  be  foiled,  the  party  set  to  work 
to  demolish  the  village.  The  construction  of  the  Indian 
houses  rendered  this  an  easy  task,  but,  to  complete^  it, 
fire  was  requisite.  No  sooner  had  the  smoke  risen  from 
the  kindling  wood,  than  their  ears.were  saluted  with  g  dismal 
veil  from  a  little  densely-wooded  island  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  up  the  stream.  Starting  out  in  all  directions  from 
the  high  prass  and  underwood,  appeared  a  crowd  of  sauaws 
with  their  children,  who  gave  whoop  after  whoop,  and,  brand- 
ishing boughs  of  trees,  imprecated  curses  upon  the  destroyers 
of  their  rancheria."  (p.ll2) 

On  a  later  page  (175)  it  is  stated  that  the  destroyed 
village  was  near  the  junction  of  Feather  River  with  the 
Sacramento • 


JOHN  A.  SUTTER 


William  Maaroll  Wood,  at  one  time  fleet  surgeon  of  the 
Pacifio  Squadron,  durii^  a  cruise  on  U.S.shipe,  remained  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  and  Ticinity  from  Oot. 30- Dec. 15,1829.     In 
a  book  relating  his  experiences  (published  1849) ,  he  gives  the 
following  description  of  Captain  Sutter. 


[227] 


*Amois  the  persons  in  the  suite  of  General  Michel torena 
when  he  visited  the  ship,  was  a  man  of  medium  or  rather  low 
stature,  but  with  marked  military  air.  He  wore  a  cap,  and 
plain  blue  frock  coat,  a  moustache  covered  his  lip.  His  head 
was  of  very  singular  formation,  bein^  flat  and  well-shaped 
behind,  and  rising  high  over  the  crown,  with  a  lofty  and  ex- 
panded forehead.  His  manners  were  courteous ,  but  displayed 
great  precision.  Such  was  Capt*  Suter,  a  Swiss  by  birth. 

For  7  years,  as  I  learned,  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the 

Swiss  Guards,  and  during  a  leave  of  absence,  visited  the  United 

States  and  settled  in  Missouri.  Finding  the  climate  of  Missouri 

too  cold,  with  12  men  he  invaded  California^  and  conquered  from 

the  Indians  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  he  now  occupies* 
To  protect  himself  both  against  the  Indians  and  any  unfair  ex- 
actions of  the  Mexican  or  California  Governments,  he  built  a  fort>  ^^ 
and  fortified  hdtself .  At  this  time  he  occupied  30  leagues  of 
territory,  and  kept  constantly  employed  200  men  who  worked  durii^ 

the  week,  and  were  exercised  in {military  manoeuvres  on  Sunday.  His  [229 
chief  product  is  wheat,  with  which  he  supplies  the  Russian  possess- 
ions at  two  dollars  the  fane^a  or  one  dollar  a  bushel.  And  during 
harvest  time,,  it  is  stated,  He  employs  600  laborers  in  his  fields. 
He  is  also  experimenting,  with  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Over  the 
Indians,  it  is  said,  his  influence  is  unbounded i  and  he  controls 
all  within  the  extent  of  several  hundred  miles.  His  settlement  is 
on  the  Sacramento,  about  100  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco**— 
William  Maxwell  Wood,  Wandering  Sketches  in  South  America,  Polynesia, 
California.  227-8,  1849. 


JOHN  A.  SUTTER 


William  Maiirell  Wood,  at  one  time  fleet  surgeon  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron,  during  a  cruise  on  U.S. ships,  remained  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  and  vicinity  from  Oot^ 30- Dec. 15,1829.  In 
a  book  relating  his  experiences  (published  1849) ,  he  gives  the 

■ 

following  description  of  Captain  Sutter. 


"imot^  the  persons  in  the  suite  of  General  Micheltorena 
when  he  visited  the  ship,  was  a  man  of  medium  or  rather  low 
stature,  but  with  marked  military  air.  He  wore  a  cap,  and 
plain  blue  frock  coat,  a  moustache  covered  his  lip.  His  head 
was  of  very  singular  formation,  being  flat  and  well-shaped 

« 

behind,  and  rising  high  over  the  crown,  with  a  lofty  and  «x- 
panded  forehead.  His  manners  were  courteous ,  but  displayed 
great  precision.  Such  was  Capt.  Suter,  a  Swiss  by  birth. 

For  7  years,  as  I  learned,  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
Swiss  Guards,  and  during  a  leave  of  absence,  visited  the  United 


[227] 


States  and  settled  in 


Finding  the  climate  of  Missouri 


too  cold,  with  12  men  he  invaded  California;  and  conquered  from 

the  Indians  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  he  now  occupies. 
To  protect  himself  both  against  the  Indians  and  any  unfair  ex- 
actions of  the  Mexicfiui  or  California  Governments ,  he  built  a  fort,, 
and  fortified  hdiiself .  At  this  time  he  occupied  20  leagues  of 
territory,  and  kept  constantly  employed  200  men  who  worked  during  [226] 

the  week,  and  were  exercised  in  {military  manoeuvres  on  Sunday.  His 
chief  product  is  wheat,  with  which  he  supplies  the  Russian  possess- 
ions at  two  dollars  the  fanega  or  one  dollar  a  bushel.  And  duririg 
harvest  time,,  it  is  stated.  He  employs  600  laborers  in  his  fields. 
He  is  also  experimenting  with  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Over  the 
Indians,  it  is  said,  his  influence  is  unbounded,  and  he  controls 
all  within  the  extent  of  several  hundred  miles.  His  settlement  is 
on  the  Sacramento,  about  100  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.*— 
William  Miaxwell  Wood,  Wandering  Sketches  in  South  America,  Polynesia, 
'  California,  227-8,  1849. 


$^^^^-yr- 


SUTTER,  Qm.  JOHN  A. 

Gilbert,  Wells  &  Chsttbers,  History 
of  Butte  Coontj.  Calif.   (1812)  eontains 
material  on  Gen.  John  A%  Satter  on 
pp*  4&-4S,  105-109. 

Illustrations: 
Portrait,  opposite  p»  64. 
Sutter •s  Fort  in  1847,  opposite  p«80. 
Sutter's  Fort  in  1860,  opposite  p.  104. 
Sutter's  Mill  in  1851,  opposite  p. 112* 


W^SS^' 


SUTTER,  GiU.  JOHN  A. 


Gilbert,  fells  &  Ch9i]berB,  History 
of  Butte  County,  Calif,   (1863)  contains 
material  on  Gen.  John  A^  Sutter  on 
pp.  45-48,  106-109. 
Illustrations: 

Portrait,  opposite  p.  64. 

Sutter's  Fort  in  1847,  opposite  p,80. 

Sutter's  Fort  in  1880,  opposite  p.  104 

Sutter's  Mill  in  1851,  opposite  p. 112. 


HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING  IN  CALIFOPNIA 


Gen. J, A. Sutter  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  H.G, 
Vallejo,  dated  Nueva  Helvetia,  Nov.  1841 
(published  in  Century  Magazine,  Vol.41t 
p.  470,  Jan.   1891)  writes  as  follows: 

"The  trapping  party  from  the    Coluiribia 
River  will  be  here  in  about  8  days  under 


d  of  :Mr.  Ermatir^er.* 


::,U: 


OCTOBER  U)  1930 

ADA  OHLEYER 
WILL  REVIEW 


Ada  OHleyer  of  Sutte 
county  is  engaged  in  mapping  the 
course  of  lectures  she  is  to  present 
to  classes  in  Sutter  county  history 
at  the  Yuba  City  adult  school  be- 
ginning Oct  20.  Classes  will  be 
held  Monday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings of  each  week,  the  same  lesson 
being  presented  at  both  sessions 
each  week  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  number.  Those  who  can- 
not attend  Mondays  can  do  so  on 
Thursdays  and  get  the  same  lec- 
ture. * 

The  first  series  of  lectures  will 
be    on    the    Indians    of    old    days, 

cfeme  to  the 


when  the  whites 
valley.  History  of  the  tribes,  their 
habits  and  customs  will  be  dis- 
cussed, together  with  their  legends. 
There  will  be  three  of  the  Indian 
lectures.  Indian  handicraft  will 
be  exhibited.  Indian  names  that 
have  been  applied  to  counties  and 
towns  will  be  studied. 

Pioneer  Whites  will  be  a  second 
topic  and  will  include  discussions 
of  Gen.  Sutter,  Gen.  Fremont  and 
others.  The  Hudson  bay  trappers, 
who  came  through  here  for  years 
before  settlements  began  to  appear 
will  be  an  Interesting  topic. 

Aid  of  all  interested  persons  in 
digging  up  data  and  old  letters  or 
diaries  is  asked,  in  order  that  more 
complete  records  may  be  made. 
Harry  C.  Peterson,  curator  of  Sut- 
ter's fort  at  Sacramento,  has  been 
of  great  assistance  in  this  work. 


INDIAirS  IK  EMPLOY  OP  CAPTAIN  SUTTBR 


Fremonta  2d  Expedition 


March  8,  1844 .-Hear  junction  of  Sacramento  &  Americanos  Rivera, 


California. 


"Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  western  part 
of  Missouri  in  1838- '39,  and  formed  the  first  settlement  In  the 
valley,  on  a  large  grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from  the  Uexlcan 
Government.  He  had,  at  first,  some  trouble  with  the  Indians j  but, 
by  the  occasional  exercise  of  well-timed  authority,  he  has  succeeded 
in  converting  them  into  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people.  The 
ditches  around  his  extensive  wheat  fieldsj  the  making  of  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  of  which  his  fort  is  constructed;  the  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  other  agricultural  operations,  are  entirely  the  work  of  these 
Indians,  for  which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation — princi- 
pally in  shirts,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  In  the 
same  manner,  on  application  to  the  chief  of  a  village,  he  readily  ob- 
tains as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  has  any  use  for.  There  were  at  thls^»T*\«- 
a  num'ber  of  girls  at  the  fort,  in  training  for  a  future  woollen  factory; 
but  they  were  now  all  busily  engaged  in  constantly  watering  the  gar- 
dens, which  the  unfavorable  dryness  of  the  season  rendered  necessary. 
The  occasional  dryness  of  some  seasons,  T  understood  to  be  the  only 
complaint  of  the  settlers  in  this  fertile  valley^  aii  it  sometimes  rendeB 


the  crops  uncertain.  Mr* 
rigate  his  lands  by  means 
year  sown,  and  altogether 
wheat •" 


Sutter  was  about  making  arrii^ngements  to  ir- 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Americano4>  He  had  this 
by  Indian  labor,  three  hundre^d  fane  gas  of 


Premonts  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  246,  1845* 


r';'*^:' 
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INDIANS  IN  EMPLOY  OP  CAPTAIN  SUTTER 


Premonts  2d  Expedition 


March  8|  1844 •-Near  junction  of  Sacramento  &  Americanos  Rivers^ 
California. 

••Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  western  part 
of  Missouri  in  1838- •  39,  and  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the 
valley,  on  a  large  grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from  the  Mexican 
Government.   He  had,  at  first,  some  trouble  with  the  Indians;  but, 
by  the  occasional  exercise  of  well-timed  authority,  he  has  succeeded 
in  converting  them  into  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people.   The 
ditches  around  his  extensive  wheat  fields;  the  making  of  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  of  which  his  fort  is  constructed;  the  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  other  agricultural  operations,  are  entirely  the  work  of  these 
Indians,  for  which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation--princi- 
pally  in  shirts,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.   In  the 
same  manner,  on  application  to  the  chief  of  a  village,  he  readily  ob- 
tains as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  has  any  use  for.   There  were  at  this't*"^^. 
a  number  of  girls  at  the  fort,  in  training  for  a  future  woollen  factory; 
but  they  were  now  all  busily  engaged  in  constantly  watering  the  gar- 
dens, which  the  unfavorable  dryness  of  the  season  rendered  necessary. 
The  occasional  dryness  of  some  seasons,  I  understood  to  be  the  only 
complaint  of  the  settlers  in  this  fertile  valley,  as  it  sometimes  rendeB 


the  crops  uncertain.  Mr, 
rigate  his  lands  by  means 
year  sown,  and  altogether 
wheat .^ 


Slitter  was  about  making  arrangements  to  ir- 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos.  He  had  this 
by  Indian  labor,  three  hundred  fanegas  of 


Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  Qalifornia,  246,  18^5. 
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References  to  the  Indians  emploj^d  "by  Sutter,     their 

\ 

habits,  characteristics  &c. 

Brvant:  What  I  Saw  in  California.  265-268.  1848. 


Description  of  the  rancherias  around  the  Fort*. 
IMd  271. 


•.  nfr^-'fjTWV-vrr^fin'i 


RafarencoB  to  tho  Indiana  3mployed  hy  Suttar, 


habita,  chtJjrafitoviBtics  ^ic. 


their 


V>vyvJ\U  %at  I  Saw  in  Oalifcniia,  Z6t)-zm,   1^'^. 


1)c2Gcriotion  of  the  ranchoriai  around  the  Porr^, 
Ibid  271. 


CAPT.  SUTTiR 


Fremont  arriTod  at  Sutter^s  fort  March  6,  X844, 


and 


Capt.  Sutter, 


p. 245. 

V 

rt,  Suttar's  frieftadly 

and  his  variou»  induatriae.  p,246f 


♦-Premont:  Bxpl.  Sxpd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1844), 
245,  245,  1845. 


CAFP.  SUTTER 


18i4 


and  he  and  his  men  were  treated  most  hospitably  hy 


Oapt.  Sutter 


p.  345 


friehdly 


246 


—Fremont:  Erpl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif •   (1844), 
245,246,1845, 


^14X:;_  §x:;±fess 


sJi>::te:^- 


^/' 


-■'.X^^-'^- 


'i'i'm,. 


,-!'v'A';,*;rtf,ii;  ".■i:;- ,  •,■'-.-.'71 


^UM^ 


^T.  :^/ 


/ 


0-jJ3JoLk*^    nVo6<^  V^su^A.^,^ 


SBort  account  of  a  .ieit  to  "General  Sutter^a  residence- 


Ea..  205-207,  1858. 


Bates:  Pour  Yeara  on  Pacif  .Coast, 


'Diggers". 
,  1857.  C5th 


r 


Short  acco'jint  of  a  viait  U  "Goner&l  Sutter's  reeidence 
the  Indiana:  eraploysd  by  him,   referred  tc  aa  "Diggers" • 


Bates:  Four  Year*  on  Pacif  .Coast., 


,  1657.  [fitii 


Ed. 205-207,   1856. 


RefeEencd  to  Gap  tain  Suite  r% —  Fr8mont:Memoir»,     1,441, 
1887.     [Third  Ejcpeda845.1846.3 


/■ 


Referonco  U>  Captain  Sutter.—  FmnontiM'jrn'  im,    h^^'^* 
16^7.     [Third  Sxped.  18-10-1646.1 


<u 


\ 


'napsi^^p^" 


Hsferences  to  Qiaptain  Sutter,  description-  of  the  Fori.  &c. 

Bryant:  What  I  Saw  in  California,  246*248,  265*270, 
456-457.  469.  1848. 


■^- 


RaferencoB  to  Captain  Sutter,  description  of  the  Fort.  &c* 

Br-vnt:  Wmi  I  Saw  in  nalifci-nia,   246-248:.   265-270, 
45e-4b7,  469,   IB^B. 


; 


Ifefeirence  to  Geraeral  Sutter.—  Iscfasrourth:  Life  and 


MvQaturea;,  46T,  469^70,  472,  [Last  refe 
Ms  fores  of  Indians]ISr.y.l85S  . 


renca    mentions 


B^ferenoe  to  Oewral  Sutter.—  Be^dwourth:  Lit*  mA 


469^70.  472.  CU«t 


mentioBt 


Ind&aiuilt 


SUTTER,  CAPTAIN 


Important  biographical  matter,  with  portrait, 
in  Saint-Amant:  foyages  en  Calif ornle  et  dans  i*Oregon, 
549-557,   Paris,   1854. 


mm 


Htu.r  luia/«i*».V-.' 


SUTTER,  CAPTAIN 


Important  biographical  matter,  with  portrait, 


in  Saint-Amant:  Toyag? 
549-557^  Paris,  1864, 


SUTTKR 

Captain  Jclin  A.   Cuttor,    the  first  wl:dte  inaui  who  settled 
at  2«ov  HelYstia,   new  Saoramento  City,   oaiiie  overland  frora  Jaakson 
County,  liisaourl,    in  ia38-;;9 .       After  spending  about   ten  years 
at  Sutter  7ort  Captain  Gutter  resQored  to  what  was  kriown     as 
the  !:ock  ?arai,   jijid  turned  hie  attention  to  f  ariulng .         liock  I'arm 
ia  on  a  higii  plain  on  ^Teather  r.lver  about  &  tnileD  below  Yuba 
City,   and  oarapriBes  about  COC  acres,  around  which  a  deep  ditch 
w&B  dug.       Near  the  bank  of  the  river,   close  to  the  steamboat 
landing,   were  the   reeideuce     and  outbuildings  of  Captain  Sutter, 
Above  and  bclo7/  theae  wore  large  gardene. 

Samuel  C  .  Upham,   l^otea  of  a  Voyage  to  California  in  the 
years  1849-50.     Philadelphia  1676   ^pp.   318-321),     A  picture  of 
Sutter 'e  Fort   in  1C49  faces  page  518, 
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VW^v  I'^s^T 


SUTTER'S  MILL 


Mct;>r9  of  "Sutter's  Mill,  the  Scene  of  the  Gold 
Discovery"     (from  painting  by  M-a  in  pis  session  of 
A.  Roman),  in  article  on  Discoyeiy  of  Gold  in  California, 
ty  John  S.  Hittell.  Oentury.  528.  Feb.  ,1891.,    ■- 


iMMflMaAi 


JOB!  A  SUITER 


Picture  of  John  A.  Sutter  in  drticle  entitled 
Life  in  California  before  the  Gold  Discovery.hy  John  Bidwell, 
Century,  167,  Dec.  1890, 


«  ' 


SUTTER *S  FORT 


Picture  of  "Sutter* s  Saw-Mill,  Oolbm,  1849"  opposite 

p.  230,  in  S.O.  Upham,  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to  California, 
1849-50,  1878, 


Picture  of  "Sutter's  Fort,  1849- ,  -  Ibid,  opposite  p. 318, 


SwA:^ 
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OAPT.  JOHN  A,  SUTTER 


Williarr  Heath  Davit,  who  ^.blb  a  merchant 
of  California  from  1831-89,  was  in  comrr.iind  of 
tha  little  fleet  which  carried  Capt.  John  A. 
Sutter  and  hie  equipDnent  for  eettlenient,  up 
the  Sacrair.ento  Biver  in  1839.    He  describee 
this  trip  and  givee  many  other  incidents  con- 
cerning Capt.  Sutter  in  the  following  book* 

Davis.  Wm.  ITeatb;  Sixty  Years  in  California, 
pp.   16,69,123.149,  182,  186-7,  191,192, 

^*^       ZU,  363.  38l.   ^       ^^         . 

San  i^ranci8Co,13o9 


CAPT.  JOHN  A.  SUTTER 


William  Heath  Davia,  who  was  a  merchajit 
pf  California  from  1831-89,  was  in  comnand  of 
the  little  fleet  which  carried  Capt.  John  A, 
Sutter  and  his  equipment  for  settlement,  up 
the  Sacramento  River  in  1839.  He  describes 
this  trip  and  gives  many  other  incidents  con- 
cerning Capt.  Sutter  in  the  following  book. 

Davis.  Wm.  Heath:  Sixty  Years  in  California, 

pp.  16.69,123,149.  182,  186-7,  191,192, 

274,  353.  381.  ,^„^ 

San  Francisco, 1889 


Sutter^jJohn  A. 

A  resume  of  Ms  life  and  settlement 

at  New  Helvetia  given  by  Lieut.  E.  Gould 
Buffum  in  Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines,  53-55^ 

Phiia.,  ler 


.■.^>^^T■^^^.:sT^Y^-Tw^:.  '^i'<^ti.\.-i'''ixif: 
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CAPTAIN  SUTTER 


J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks  M.D. ,  in  his  book 


iderg 


in  Alts  Oalifornifl  (London  1849)'  stetes 

visited  Captain  Sutter  at  his 


thet  he 


establishment  on  the  Sacramento  and  has 
much  to  say  of  the  Fort  and  Indians 


J 


j-:^^K.i/t 


LWTffl  fBM  Ja.SDTTIR  DECUSIHO  OOBaSSIOI  AS  STO-IIDIil  10^1 

•Sacramento  Oitv.Calif . ,kay  ^3,1850 

•^In    loat  ftror  of  BoTeiA»«r    24,  Mielotiog  •  conalMlon 


Seerasiiitd 


lT9d 


and  It  before  me.     Tou  will  permit  ■• 
to  tender  »y  einoere  thanks  for  this  honor  and  distingniahed 
■erk  of  confideaee.  Tdiila  X  wwt,  at  ttie  eame  tiaa,  decline 
its  acceptance,  fron  the  folloiiing  considerations:    li$  oH  age. 
and  the  decline  of  life,  tofeethar  witti  the  iraltiplicity  of  mf 
prlTste  hosiness.  iwnld  render  it  impossiUe  for  me  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  in  ancr  manner  as  Tsonld  he 
satis  faetoiy  to  «jBelf  or  acc^tchle  to  the  goreninent*    fhile 
I  decline  acceptit^  the  coroiission  ays  elf .  i  hope  I  aay  he  per- 
mitted to  reco8»end    to  your  faviarahle  coMideration  Colonel 
Johnston,  ^^o  is  et  present  holding  a  sirailer  office  in  the 

Colonel  Johnston  is  fully  competent  to 
dischaiBa  the  d*ties  of  this  and  the  i^an  Joaquin  district;8nd 
1  lould  respectfully  suggest  the  proprit ty  of  hut  one  sub- 
8g«it  for  hoth  Tanajs.  and  to  pay  him  a  salary  in  keeping  with 
the  businesf  and  prices  of  the  country.    It  will  also  he  necoss 


Saa 


larger 


fact 


Sn^er  natters  connected  with  the  office.    While  If  reelr 

Sdmlt  that,  had  it  heen  in  w  power  to  P*r^«^.5"?,J^tit®  ^^ 
TtT  Xf#iA*  At  this  adwanced  ace  of  life,  I  would  not  nawe 
tSe?p^o«S!  the  li^niirScfff ices  r«c*ea«^^  ^^5^*" 

it    as  an  ohjecUon  to  its  acc^tance;  yet  I  5^'^^^!  P^'J'^Ju. 
uUSr  ^thSS  caUins  tte  attStion  oj  y«>«j;«fSP?r!«^^^a 
Set  that  the  Indiys  of  this  5;«^'7  w  «<58t*;^J^?\«y ^. 
weiT  wide  extent  of  «»«jkr7rfjde  ug  of  "J^J/iF trS ties  are 
and  treaties  must  he  vde  with  each  of  these. if  treawes  are 

-*•  S^ith^hieh  consideration  of  regard.  I  hare  the  honor  to  he 
your  obedient  serrant,  o^ttmr  » 

J.  A.  Suuer  D0C.4.P.37.1S53 


PBOM  J.A.SDTTBR  DBCUNIHG  OOMMISSIOH  AS  SUB-INDUM  iCBHT 


"Sir: 


"Sacramento  City^Oalif . ,Hay  23  1850 
Toulr  faTor  of  HoTenber    24»  enclosing  a  coimstlon 

'ocnatitating  mo  sub-Indian  agent  on  the  Saeramento  rlTor,* 
&©♦,  has  boon  rooolrod  and  ia  beforo  mo»     Ton  Fill  pormit  ■• 
to  tender  my  aincoro  thanks  for  this  honor  and  dlatlngaiahed 
■ark  of  confidenoo,  idille  I  Butt,  at  ^e  same  tine,  decline 
its  acceptance,  from  the  following  considerations;    %  old  age, 
and  the  decline  of  life,  toljethsr  with  the  wiltipUcity  of  my 
priTate  business,  would  render  it  iapossible  for  me  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  in  s«sh  manner  as  would  be 
satis faotoiy  to  mjself  or  acc^table  to  ^e  gOTomnent*    While 
I  decline  accepting  tiie  commission  myself,  1  hopa  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  recommend     to  your  favorable  cons ide'rat ion  Colonel 
Johnston,  nho  is  at  preseat  holdiig  e  similar  office  in  the 
San  Joaquin  district.     Colonel  Johnston  is  fully  competent  to 
discharge  the  dtties  of  this  aid  the  i>an  Joaquin  districtjand 
I  would  respeotftilly  suggest  the  propriety  of  but  one  sub- 
agent  for  both  ▼aUeys,  and  to  pay  him  a  salary  in  keeping  with 
the  business  and  prices  of  ttie  country.    It  will  also  be  neceas- 


a  Qiiiereis  xangaBg©*    x»  wxxx  oaov  w^  x^^www^--^  iT^*. 
allow  a  much  larger  sum  for  eontijgent  expenses,  and  in  fact 
all  other  matters  connected  with  the  office.     While  If  reelr 
Sbit  that,  had  it  been  m  my  power  to  P«f^o^^  *»^nitS 
tS  office  at  this  advanced  age  of  life.  I  ''fyi^  »2-^5f»I!t  nnon 
i^erposed  the  pecuniaiy  saorffices  nece8|arily  consequent  upon 

it!  as  an  objecUon  to  Its  acceptance;  yet  I  S«°°oJ J^JY  th« 
matter  ^thout  calling  the  attention  of  your  department  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indiais  of  tiiis  country  are  8ca**«^«i?^«f  ?^,. 

"?;  wide  extent  of  country.«de  up  o|  S.J/iFtrSlties^rf* 
and  treaties  must  be  made  with  each  of  these, if  treaties  are 

"^^*  Sjith^igh  consideration  of  regard.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
your  obedient  servant,  q„tt*r  <• 

J.  A.  Duwer  Doc.4.p.37,1853 


iktiii*^'-^^ 


^£4ii^^iKsSiS«Bi 
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LETTER  PROM  J.A.SUTTER  DECLINING  COMMISSION  AS  SUB- INDIAN  AGENT 

"Sacramento   City,palif .  ,May  23.,18^0 
"Sir:     Yout  favor  of  Novenber    24,  enclosing  a  coiranissioi 

'constituting  me  sub-Indian  agent  on  the  Sacramento  rirer, ' 
(5:0.,  has  heen  received  and  is  before  me.     You  will  permit  me 
to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  honor  and  distinguished 
mark  of  confidence,  while  I  must,  at  the  same  time,   decline 
its  acceptance,  from  the   following  considerations:     M^  old  age. 
and  the  decline  of  life,  together  with  the  multiplicity  of  my 
private  business,  would  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the   office  in  such  manner  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  myself  or  acceptable   to  the  government. 
I  decline  accepting  the  commission  myself,  1  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  recommend     to  your  favorable  consideration  Colonel 
Johnston,  who  is  at  present  holdirg  a  similar  office  in  the 
San  Joaquin  district.     Colonel  Johnston  is  fully  competent  to 
discharge  the  dtties  of  this  and   the  3an  Joatjuin  district;8nd 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  but  one  sub- 
agent  for  both  valleys,  and  to  pay  him  a  salary  in  keeping  with 
the  business  and  prices  of  the  country.     It  will  also  be  necess- 

nrv  to  mVe  provision  for  more  interpreters,  as  every  tribe 
fneaks  f diflerert   language.     It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
l5low  a  much  larger  s^fSr  continent   expenses     and  in  fact 
all  other  matters  connected  with  the  office.     "Sif®^  f-If  i? 
Idmit   that^had  it  been  in  my  power  to  Perform  the   duties  of 
?k1  X-F-p-ir»p  fit  this  advanced  ae'e  of  life,   I  would  not  nave 
ir^e?DOsed  the  pe^nil^sacilf ices  necessarily  consequent  upon 
itSI^  objection  to  its  acceptance-  yet  I  cannot  pass  the 
iatter  without   calling  the  attention  of  your  department  to   the 
fict  that  the  Indiais^of  this  oo^t'^y/"  f  «""!*  ll'tribes 
Teiy  wide  extent  of  country ,niBde  up  of  ^ny/?Ft^™H.s  are 
and  treaties  must  be  itiade  with  each  of  these, if  treaties  are 

^^^'^  Swith^high  consideration  of  regard,  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

your  obedient  servant,  j    j^_  g„tt,r  "  ^    ^      ^      „„  ..„ 

Senate  Doc. 4, p. 37, 1853 


■SBP^aiBifflmmri^i^^^ 
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CAPTAIN  SUTTER 

Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  the  first  white  man  who  settled 
at  New  Helvetia,  now  Sacramento  City,  came  overland  froia  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  in  1838-39.   After  spending  about  ten  years 
at  Sutter  Fort  Captain  Sutter  removed  to  what  was  known  as 
the  Hock  Farm,  and  turned  his  attention  to  farming.    Hock  Farm 
is  on  a  high  plain  on  Feather  River  about  8  miles  below  Yuba 
City,  and  comprises  about  600  acres,  around  which  a  deep  ditch 
was  dug.   Hear  the  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  the  steamboat 
landing,  were  the  residence  and  outbuildings  of  Captain  Sutter. 
Above  and  below  these  were  large  gardens. 

Samuel  C  .  Upham,  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to  California  in  the 
years  1849-50.  Philadelphia  1878  (pp.  318-321).   A  picture  of 
Sutter's  Fort  in  1849  faces  page  318. 
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JOHl!  A.    S1]TT?]R. 


On  Auguat  11,1839,  Sutter  landed  his  effects  on  the  south  bank 
of  /iffierican  River  a  little  above  its  mouth,   v/here  tiie  city  of  Sa- 
craiiiento  now  stands.       Ke  was  accorapaniod  by  six  Wiiites  and  8  Kan.ikas. 

During  the  fall   of  18'l-0  the  Mokeliffiino  Indians  becaipe  no  trouble- 
some,    it  is  sjiid,   that  open  war  v/as  made  a^r^ainst  tliem.  and  t'ley  were 
aoon  Dubdued       "and^ enduring  peace  established". 

Soon  "Sutter  conquered  the  entire  Sacramento    Valley,  bringing 
Itx^o  willing  subjection  ivrmy  of  those  v/ho  liad  boon  liis  fiercest 
enemies.       In  tim.e  he  made  theL^.  cultivate  the  Jioil,   build  his  fort, 


care  for  tjie  stock,    and  make  themselves  general  useful. 


In  the 


subsequent  military  history  of  California,  Sutter  and  his  Indians 
were  ;i  pov/er".(^8-9. 


In  1841  Sutter  received  a  grant  of  eleven  leagues  of  l.^nd 
under  the  title  *Hev/  Helvetia' ,  and  during  the  smiiner  of^]S^  was 


visited  by  a  party  under  Captain  P.inggold  of  the  V/ilkes  Exploring 


Expedition. 


About  the 


sari'e  time 


the  Russian  Governor  of  Ross  and  Bodega 


Joh  n  A    Sutter — 2 


sold  to  Sutter  the  Ru^cian  possej^sions  in  these  places,  including 
2000  cattle,   1000  horses,   50  mules  and  25S00  sheep. 

During  t:ic  years  when  oLiigrants  were  entering  California  by 
way  of  passes  in  the  middle  rierra|!Iew  Helvetia  was  a  haven  of  rest 
and  Sutter's  hospitality  and  generosity  v/ere  proverbial.       On  one  oc- 
casion     when  nev/s  reached     Sutter  of  the  starving  condition  of  a 


party  of  emigrants  on  t-ielr  way  through  the  mountains, 


diately  sent  to  their  rescue  2  Indi<-xn  boys  with  seven  mules  loaded 

t 

with  supplies.       The  emigrants!^  the  supplies,   then  killed  and  ate 


tlie  7  mules  tmd/^. 


Indian  boys. 


Foremont,';/iio  visited  Sutter  in  March  1841,   said  •."Tlie  ditches 
around  his  extensive  wheat  fields;     the  making  of  the  sun-dried  brick 
of  which  his  fort  is  conptinicitod;     the  plowing,  harrowing  :ind  other 
agricultural  operations,   are  entirely  the  work  of  Indians,   for 
which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation— principally  in  rhirts 
and  blankets  and  other  articles  of  clothing.       In  the  saiiie  manner, 


on  app 


lication  to  the  Chief  of  a  village,  he  readily  obtains  as  mcjiy 


ft 

boys  and  girlt>  as  he  lias  any  use  for. There  were  at  this  time  a  number 


'aaaiiii 


John  A.Sutter — 3 


of  girls  at  the  fort,     in  training  for  a  future  wool on  factory,  but 


the 


V  v/ere  now  all  bunily  eng.-iged     in  constimtly  watering  tlio  gardens. 


.    ...  He  had  this  year  sov/n,   and  altoget^icr  by  Indian  labor,  300 
bushels  of  wheat". --Davis,  History  Sacr:unento  Co, California, pp. 8-10, 


1890. 
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VIADER»3  DIARIES:  EAFBDITI0N3  FH)M  SAN  JOBE  TO  SAN  JOA.^UIN  RIVER.  1810 


The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  diaries  kept  by  Padre 
flose  Viader  on  two  expeditions  under  Alferez  Gabriel  Moraga  froM 
San  Jose  to  the  San  Joaquin  River,  made  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing sites  for  missions,  the   first  in  August,  the  second  in  October, 18ia 

The  diaries  mention  the  following  tribes  or  rancherias: 


or 


,  Aupimis.   Qholvones .  I^ujuana.,  ^AllZfiiB.. 


Jarquinea.  JjuoiJifim,  Juamites,  M&jum.  Taualemea,  lugii&a..      ' 

The  translation  was  made  in  1917  from  MS  copies  of  Viader *b 
(liarieg  in  the  Bancroft  Library: 

1,  Diario  o  noticia  del  viago  que  acabo  de  hacer  por  mandado 
del  Seflor  Governador  y  Padre  Presidente.  con  el  objeto  de  buscar 

Sarapes  o  si ties  para  fundar  misiones,  aesde  el  15  hasta  el  28 
e  Agosto  de  1810.     Arch.  3ta.  Barbara,  Vol.   IV,  pp.  73-84. 

2.  Diario  del  P.  Jose  Viader  desde  19  hasta  27  de  Otubre 
de  1810.     Arch.  Sta.  Barbara,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  85-94. 

The  translation  was  .carefully  compared  in  1919  with  the 
original  Viader  diaries  at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  [8 vo..    , 
M3S  numbered  509  &  536j.    Typographical  errors  in    rancheria  haines 

in  the  copy  of  the  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library      are  given 
in  footnotes  to  this  translation. 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions  sent  out  from 

/^he  California  Missions   (in  galley  proof,  not  published)  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  Viader  diaries  and  his  identifications  of  localities 
-are  here  Riven  in  footnotes. 

An  abstract  of  the  Viader  diaries  is  also  given  in  Bancroft, 
Uist.  of  Calif.,   II,  pp.  56-57  Footnotes,  1886. 


/ 


SijSk.^ 


7<ftHftr*B  Diwry  of  First  K^pt^.  to  Sfln  JoeQuin  under  MfT^gfl 


"Diary  or  account  of  a  trip  just  completed  at  the  [74] 

coTamand  of  the  Governor  and  Reverend  Fathers  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  sites  for  founding  missions,  from  August  15-28,  1810. 

Augast  15,  1810,—  At  5:30  P.M.  we  set  out  from  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  with  Alferez  Gabriel  Moraga,   the  cadet 
Raymundo  Estrada,  a  captain,  3  soldiers,  and  4  neophytes  from 
my  Mission  of  Santa  Olara,  and  after  traveling  6  leagues  north 
came  to  a  spring  of  good  water  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the 
valley  called  San  Jose,     ^e  did  not  have  to  deviate  from  our 
road  to  search  for  this  place  as  it  was.  so  near  and  known  to 
all,  and  the  day  ended  with  no  news  of  importance. 

August  16. —  Today  following  the  same  road  to  the 
north  we  went  about  6  leagues  before  noon  and  having 
2  bears  and  a  very  large  elk  halted  for  lunch  at   the  source 
of  an  arroyo  called  De  los  Nogales  [walnut  trees].     The  water        [75] 
of  this  arroyo  although  good  was  very  low.     In  the  afternoon 
following  the  same  course  we  traveled  another  6  leagues,  killing 
an  elk  and  an  antelope  and  observing  good  lands  and  groves  of 
trees  all  without  water,  and  came  at  nif^tfall  to  the  end  of  the 
Arroyo  de  los  Nogales,  and  the  beginning  of  some  esteros  to  the 
OT  of  a  famous  plain  well  covered  with  trens  (among  others  large 
walnut  trees). 


2. 


■^  '^ 


August  17.  —  We  spent  the  day  (without  moving  camp)  in        [75] 
explorir^  the  plain  and  surrounding  hills  which  is  the  country 
of  the  Jprquinea,  who  are  ell  or  nearly  all  Christians  of 
San  Francisco.     We  sav/  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers,  one  flowing 
from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  southeast,  which  unite 
and  enter  the  one  of  the  esteros  that  comes  from  San  Francisco. . 
In  all  this  count ly  remaikahle  for  its  good  lands,  its  wood, 
and  walnuts,  we  have  found  no  water  except  one  lagoon  of  poor 
water  and  another  of  good  water,  although  there  is  a  water-hole 
that  still  has  a  little  water  together  with  a  ditch  near  the 
estero  where  they  say  is  the  rancheria  of  the  Jarguines.       I 
have  heard  it  said  that  this  Arroyo  de  los  Nog  ales  has  very  [76] 

little  water,  but  that  does  not  seem  likely  to  me.       Today  we 
have  killed  3  bears  and  11  elk. 

August  18.  —  We  set  out  early  from  this  place  and  going 
to  the  east  crossed  the  sierra  madre  end  after  7  leagues  came 
to   the  San  Joaquin  River,  or  as  they  call  it  the  River  of  the 
Tularee.  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide  and  seems  to 
be  very  deep,  and  experiences  tides  from  the  ocean.     Here  we 
halted  to  eat  between  this  river  and  a  very  large  oak  grove. 
They  say  this  land  belongs  to  the  Jralpunear   but  we  aaw  no 
sign  or  track  of  gentile.     This  would  be  a  good  place  for  a 
mission  if  there  were  water  or  if  it  could  be  taken  out  from 
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the  river,  because  the  lend  is  good  and  well  wooded  with 

oak  and  live  oak.     In  the  afternoon  we  went  2  leagues  further 

east  through  oaks  and  good  land,  "but  without  water  except 


[76] 


^ 


that  of  the  river.     This  place  also  belongs  to  the  JttlpiingS 
who  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  seen. 

Aug.  19.  —  At  daybreak  we  set  out  to  the  southeast  and     [77] 
after  havii^  gone  10  leagues  through  bad  land  and  a  shore  of 
tulare  and  bog,  we  oame  to  a  lagoon  in  the  midst  of  an  oak 

'J 

grove  where  we  could  not  approach  the  river  nor  tum  backward, 
at  the  rancheria  of  the  Qholvones  or  peacadero  [fishermen]. 
Here  we  stayed  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night  and  our  Inter- 


preter whom  we  sent  to  the 


returned  with  a  genti 


named  GtianHta.  and  with  sufficient  fish,  and  said  that  the 
Christians  who  fled  from  San  Jose  were  on  the  other  side  between 

t 
I 

the  river  and  a  lagoon.     All  these  lands  are  good  and  have  wood, 
but  the  overflow  from  the  rivers  floods  them  from  the  beginning 
of  the  hoat  until  August. 

AugtBt  20.  —  Traveling  to  the  3SS  some   distance  from 
tte   river  because  of  the  bogs,  we  passed  opposite  a  rancheria 
of  gentiles  called  Aupimi?  vvithout  halting  and  went  on  opposite 
another  randieria  whose  chief  was  called  Jomchomhsving  gone       [78|| 
about  3  leagues  in  the  morning.     We  halted  here  but  no  gentile 
permitted  himself  to  bo  seen.     In  the  afternoon  after  2i  leagues 
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■ore  on  the  same  road,  we  ^jrrived  opposite  a  rancheria  whose 
chief  was  called  Cnyeng .     well-known  and  also  e  friibnd  of 
our  interpreter.     He  came  forward  when  we  called  him  and  we 
found  15  other  gentiles  with  a  great  deal  of  fish  which 
they  gave  us.     We  camped  here  for  the  night  and  4  of  the 
Aentiles  wanted  to  stay  with  us.     The  others  went  away  sayine. 
ttet  they  would  return  with  more  fish  in  the  morning,  whidi 
they  did;  and  more  gentiles  came,  end  this  kept  up  all  day. 
Not  a  good  place  for  a  mission  for  the  country  is  inundated 
in  places  for  more  thsn  a  league. 

August  21.—  TNe  set  out  and   the   gentiles  followed  us 
to  another  rancheria  whose  chief  is  called  Msm.,.  2i  or 
3  leagues  further  on  the  same  road.     A  little  before  reach- 
ing here  we  found  an  arroyo  without  water,  hut  with  signs 
that  in  tine  of  water  it  would  have  a  good  deal,  and  most 
of  the  land  seen  up  to  here  is  very  high.     The  gentiles 
of  this  rancheria  came  although  with  much  fear  end  after 
having  received  tobacco  end  other  things  they  disappeared, 
except  for  those  of  QiiyfiUS..     In  the  afternoon  after  2  leapiies 
on  the  same  road  we  came  to  a  rancheria  whose  chief  is  called 

The  pontiles  that  let  themselves  be  seen  on  the 
"  at 

other  side  of  the   river  did  noV  all  want  to  come  'J*ien  we 

called  them,  but  these  on  the  other  hand  called  to  us  with 


[78] 
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great  haughtiness.  They  said  also  that  they  had  no  Christian   [79] 

fugitives  and  finally  that  they  would  come  in  the  morning. 

If  the  country  through  which  we  have  gone  today  had  water  or 

if  it  oould  be  taken  from  the  San  Joaquin  River,  this  would 

not  be  a  bad  place  to  establish  a  mission,  for  the  land  is 

good  and  it  goes  not  lack  wood. 

August  22.— The  gentiles  that  said  they  would  come, 

i 

did  not  come;  and  we  set  out  on  thft  same  road  SSH  and  after 

having  gone  about  2  leagues  30  gentiles  let  themselves  be 

seen  on  the  opposite  of  the  river.     They  were  armed  and 

when  called  by  the  interpreter,  did  not  want  to  come  and 

told  us  to  go  away  immediately,  threatening  us  and  showing 

signs  of  wanting  to  fight.     It  ir  said  that  the  Christian  [80j 

fugitives  from  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cru --  are  here,  and 

the  name  of  the  natives  is  Apaglamenes.       Seeing  that  they 

would  not  come   to  us  we  kept  on  the  same  road  and  after 

another  league  halted  opposite  another  rancheria  whose  name 

is  Jativnes      where  also  it  in  said  there  are  Christian 

fugitives.     Shortly  after  our  arrival  the  pontile  Apaglamenes . 

whom  I  spoke  of  before,  and  these  other  Jativnes.  all  armed 

and  well  painted  and  feat  tiered,  appeared  on  both  sides  of 

ths   river,  6  of  them  on  our  side  and  within  gunshot.     These 
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6  were  alDOut  to  shoot  at  the  interpreter  who  had  gone  to 
call  and  pacify  them  and  also  at  Oapt.  Barryessa,  who  went 
to  call  the  interpreter.     The  Alferez,  seeing  this  and  that 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  spoke  with  insolence, 
ordered  that  they  be  told  to  go  away  if  they  did  not  want 
to  be  shot,  and  as  they  responded  with  greater  insolence, 
he  shot  into  the  air  to  convince  them,  and  at.  that  they 
began  to  shoot  at  us  and  the  soldiers  at  them.         The 
battle  was  not  of  much  account  for  the  soldiers  did  not 
exceed  12  shots  and  as  they  found  afterward  only  one  gen- 
tile was  hurt  or  perhaps  more,  because  the   shots  went  into 
the  forest.     The  soldier  Morales  set  out  to  fight  with  his 
chin  half  shaved  airi  the  other  half  soaped, 
no  more  casualty  on  our  side.       Where  we  have  gone  today 
the  land  is  also  high  in  some  places  and  does  not  lack 
wood,  but  it  has  no  water. 

In  the  afternoon  we  set  ou*  by  the  same  road  and 
when  we  started  we  saw  some  gentiles  from  afar;  and 
having  ^one  some  three  leagues  we  stopped  by  the  si'^^e 
of  a  lagoon,  away  from  the  river  and  near  some  ditdies. 
All  the  country  traversed  this  afternoon  has  neither 
wood  nor  good  land. 
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Aug.  23.  —  Today  after  save  3^  leagues  on  tho 
same  road,  without  being  able   to  approadi  the  river 
b  oause  of  the  esteros,  oanadas  and  bogs,  we  had  to 
stop  it.  a  place  without  shade  near  an  arroyo  or  arm 
of  the  river,  and  becuuse  it  was  so  hot  we  went  in 
bathing.     The  water  of  tho  arroyo  is  warm,  and  after 
this  siesta  we  continued  on  about   the  same  road  and 
after  four  leagues  it  was  night  and  without  hope  of 
finding  the  river  we  camped  >3y  the  side  of  a  lagoon. 
All  our  journey  today  was  through  lowlands,  tulare, 
and  lagoons  and  for  this  reason  would  not  serve  for 

a  Mission. 

Aug.  24.   —  Very  early  and  fasting,  and  considering 
we  were  opposite  Soledad  and   the  low  end  marshy  land 
that  would  last  until  near  San  Miguel,  we  determined 
to  return  and  taking  the  road  west  and  after  some  4 
leagues  of  chfimisal,  we  had  chocolate,  and  then  con- 
tinuing by  the  same  road  for  6  leagues  more,  v;e  came 
to  a  place  called  San  Luis  GonzagaK  Here  we  stopped 
for  the  afternoon  and  also  the  next  morning  to  explore 
the  place  which  at  first  seemed  good  to  us. 


[82] 
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^Priestley  says:       "The  pass  named  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  the 
modern  San  Luis  Creek." 
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Aug.  25.-CS0  water  except  c  few  springs  and  a  smaU 
arroyo.  so  decided  it  would  not  do  for  mission  site.] 

Aug.  26.-3etting  out  from  this  place  in  the  morning 
and  taking  the  road  3W  we  hegan  {after  a  little  plain  of 
about  a  league  to  ascend  the  mountain  for  shout  6  leagues 
In  all  including  the  little  plain  and  oonped  at  its  foot 
in  an  arroyo  without  water  except  in  a  few  springs,  Md 
in  it  we  caught  40  fish  including  6  salamanders. 
3  raore  leagues  on  the  .me  road  we  came  to  an  arroyo  called 
isJj,s_^m3m>S..  "hioh  is  already  in  the  plain  of  3an  Juan 
Bautista.     This  plsce  is  suitable   for  a  rancho  because  it 

has  water,  wood,  and  good  land. 

Aug.  27.--Crossing  the  plain  by  the  same  road  SW. 
after  5  leagues  we  came  to  the  liiesion  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  Aug.  23.  1810, 

[Sicned]     J?.  Jcse  Viader" 
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Vjpdftr'g  Diiiry  of  2nA  Expd.    to  San  Jo 

"Oct.  19.  1810.— Set  out  at  2  this  afternoon  from  the   [86] 
mission  [San  Jose]  in  company  with  Alf.  Gabriel  Moraga 
and  23  other  soldiers  and  some  50  armed  Christians,  and 
after  6  leagues  to  the  HE  stopped  to  pass  the  night  in  the 

valley  of  San  Jose  near  a  ditch  that  has  good  water. 

or  Cholvones^ 


Oct.  20.— To  this  valley  of  the 
we  have  cone  about  9  leagues  to  the  ENI!.  arriving  at  night 
in  order  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  and  marshalled  our  forces 
to  fall  upon  a  dance  of  gentiles  and  fugitive  Christians. 

Oct.  21.— Before  daybreak  we  attacked  a  ranoheria  on  this 
side  of  the  river  and  only  one  Christian  from  Sen  Jose  named 
Bernardo  escaped,  who  had  remained  asleep  outside  the  ran-   [87] 
cheria.   He  swam  off  in  the  direction  to  warn  the  dancers 
ani  for  this  reason  we  fell  immediately  on  another  rancheria 
that  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  caught  all  of 

* 

them.     The  prisoners  totaled:     15  Christians  from  San  Jose 

and  18  gentile  men  and  51  gentile  women.     The  Alferez  gave 

the  latter  their  liberty  and  they  went  away,  well  content. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  rested  enjoying  salmon  and 

fresh  sturgeon.        Two  of  the  Christian  prisoners  had  escaped.   .   . 

All  this  place  and  the  neighboring  lands  are  inundated  at  the 

overflow  of  the  rivers  every  winter  and  the  gentiles  live  on  some 

— H^riestley  says:     "This  village  has  left  the  name  Pescadero, 
from  its  fishing  activities,  on  the  southern  part  of  Union 
Island." 
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very  smail  hills.  For  this  reason  it  .vould  not  he  a  good 
pl8C(>  to  found  a  mission. 

Oct.  Z^*^   In  the  rooming,  Capt.  ^ico  with  7  other  soldiers 
f:nd  the  neophytes  went  with  the  Christians  and  ger.tile 
prisoners  in  the  direction  of  3an  Jose  and  the  west  of  us 
with  a  gentile  called  Guanats  went  u;;  the  road  3E  among  oaks, 

ditches,  lagoons  and  flooded  places.  We  found  also  4  gen-  [88] 

gatherir^  seeds  ,,  ,.     . 

tiles  who  were  very  content  to  meet  people  well-disposed 

to  them  and  after  having  gone  about  Z}  leagues  further 

we  stopped  to  eat  between  2  lagoons  and  in  front  of  the 

Jusmitea  Indians  •  Prom  here,  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 

srmc  road,  after  another  2^  leagues  we  passed  the  night 


in  front  of  the 


Indians,  /ll  the  cOi  itry  we  have 


seen  up  to  here  has  wood,  and  water  from  the  river,  but 
the  land  is  low,  inundated  ? nd  without  stone. 
Oct.  23. —  In  the  morning  we  began  our  ,1oumey  on  the  s?me 
road,  alwf  ys  follovring  the  river  with  the  idea  of  cross- 
ing it,  and  on  the  my   friendly  Indians  wiiom  we  knew 
from  the  rancheria  of  Ouyens  came  out  to  ur  with  presents 
of  very  large  and  beautifully  colored  f^almon,  and  then  ac- 
companied us  to  the  rancheria  of  tgt.yea.  where  we  stopped 
to  eat,  having  gone  about  4i  leagues  since  morning. 
Here  we  made  good  presents  to  our  Indi? n  benefactors  and 
companions  and  some  also  to  thes'^  otheneof  ?iavem  who  had  just 
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come  witli  much  fear  and  Tiith  nore  ap  ctite  for  lying.       [89] 
Knowing  that  they  had  in  their  rancheria  fugitive 
Christians  from  Stntf.  Olare,   they  danied  it,  and  also 
said  tly  t  they  would  not  again  harbour  them,     notwith- 
standing the  trouble  they  would  make  for  us,  the  Alferea 
said  ihat  he  shoult^  seize  them,  but  would  do  it  on  tho 
return  trip  so  th  t  they   ^ould  not  avenge  themselves  on 
us  now.     In  tho  afternoon  after  sending  off  all  the  gen- 
tiles, we  set  out  on  the  sime  road  and  after  about  2 
lecf^es  in  front  of  a  rancheria  that  was  called  Tyialames^ 
we  found  a  ford  in  the  river,  but  very  poor,  because  it 


tiO 


was  so  broad  and  deep  and  had  such  a  bad  entrance, 
passed  over  without  incid  nt  and  then  halted  to  pass  the 
night.  i7e  dispatched  a  boy  to  tne  rancheria  to  call  out 
the  fugitive  Christians  and  offer  them  pardon  and  he  re- 
turned with  5  gentiles  who,  full  of  fear,  said  that  all 
tho  Uhristians  had  gone  back  to  the  Wis  ion  and  that  thoy  [90] 
wouid  not  keep  them  again;  but  they  lied.  Pinf lly  they  told 
us  th- t  thoy  would  take  us  to  the  rancheria,  and  that  in 
the  morning  they  would  return;  so  we  sent  them  off. 
Nowhere  today  have  ve  found  a  suitable  spot  for  a 

mission. 

Oct.  J^4.—  '.'e  got  up  early  and  without  moving  camp, 
set  out  with  the  -Iferez  and  4  soldiers  to  the  8  think- 
ing to  reach  the  Dolores  River,  which  was  found  after 
2  or  3  leagues,  but  there  v/ere  so  mrny  marshes,  ditches^ 


H 


riestlev  save:   •This  would  indicate,   as  the  Mufioz  diary 
that  this  Villa^,e  [Taualajr.esj  was  at  the  SUiniBiaus. 


did, 
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and  lagoons  that  we  turned   is  we  could  only  see  the        [90] 
high  lands  or  where  the  floods  had  not  come  up, and  it 
was  as  bad  or  worse  on  the  other  or  «7  side.     ?/e  also 
went  into  the  rancheria  and  found  only  a  dog  and  a 
tame  crow.  The  boy  went  into  the  grove  and  they  did  not 
want  to  come,  so  we  went  to  est.     In  the  afternoon  we 
set  out  on  the  same  road  3B  up  the  river  and  passed  in 
front  of  the  Apelameneg  and  igtilfifi. Indians ,  whom  we 


had  fougtit  at  another  time.  .7e  did  not  go  in  thinking  the 
houses  were  empty,  rnd  als?o  because  of  the  ditch  and 
lagoon,     iifter  having  gone  about  6  leagues  and  observ-    [91] 

ing  that  the  high  land  that  is  not  flooded  by  the  river 

/' 

is  very  poor  and  very  far  from  the  river  or  from  wood, 
we  came  to  another  river,  the  Merced,  that  flows  from  the 
^j^nd  joins  the  3an  Joaquin.  We  crossed  it,  the  horses 


'-i 


ost  sv/irming.  Here  there  is  much  wood  on  both  sides 
bl"  the  river,  oak,  live  oak,  poplar*  sabino  [juniper?]  , 
willow,  Qtc;  but  it  is  also  knov/n  thi  t   the  waters  in 
sumf.er  cover  much  of  the  land  and  these  only  appear  to 
be  rjood  now. 

Oct.  25.-^  In  the  morning  we  set  out  from  here  to  the  3»? 
Mth  the  idaa  of  crossing  the  oan  Joaquin  River,  that  is 
fo  the  .1  of  where  we  slept,  and  a  little  while  after  we 
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started  we  found  an  old  ranoheria  on  a  height*  wheat   [91] 
lands  already  had  a  little  pasture*  but  there  waF  no 
stone  and  most  of  the  pltoe  was  between  the  very  full 
riyers*  ffe  came  to  the  San  Joaquin  in  one  long  league 
and  crossed  It,  and  then  several  other  boggy  ditches. 
From  here  3  there  are  no  trees  and  only  tulare  and  then 
■ore  tulare.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Merced  ^i^er  cannot 
bs  confinsd  not  only  because  of  the  soil  which  is  pure 
sand  ,  but  also  because  now  it  is  very  ^poa j ona4o Tboxed 1 . 
I  should  sry  the  same  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  all  the.    [922] 
mors  because  its  floor  is  so  level  that  the  currents  are 
▼ery  smooth  at  the  same  time  that  the  waters  are  deep,  H 
this  place  we  turned  back  down  the  San  Joaquin  lii/er  aid 
f  fter  2J  leagues  arrived  at  the  piece  of  our  encounter.  •  • 
I  did  not  see  but  one  gentile  in  the  distance  at  the 
time  of  oun*  arrival.  We  left  a  sick  horse*  The  placs 
is  a  little  high,  but  only  the  inundated  lands  hevo 
grass,  rnd  there  is  no  stone  until  you  come  to  the  moun- 
tain which  id  about  3  lergues  to  the  Hr    In  the  after- 
noon  we  set  out  on  the  srme  road  down  the  river  and 
after  a  league  crme  to  the  arroyo  of  Orostimac  opposite 
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companions  of  the  Jatives  "^hen  they 
foiight  us.  This  arroyo  that  comes  from  the  mountain 
had  no  water  now,  but  it  is  knov/n  th^it  in  the  time  of 
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water  it  is  full  and  even  overflows.  This  place  is  the 
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least  undrsirablo  of  the  many  thf^t  there  are  on  this   [92] 
side  of  tha  river,  but  at  thj^t  it  v7ould  not  serve  to 
found  a  mission.  It  has  only  wood,  water  from  the  river 
and  plenty  of  good  fishing.  We  went  on  and  after  another 
2  leagues  came  opposite  the  Taualame^  Indians,  who  called  [93] 
by  the  boy»  their  kinsman,  did  not  wrnt  to  come,  saying 
they  were  afraid  and  rightly  so,  for  they  had  them  [fugi- 
tives  ]  concealed*  From  here  inasmuch  as  those  of  tha 
Mayei^  would  come  to  us  as  little,  and  as  it  was  now 
late,  we  wont  to  the  W  and  after  3  leagues  on  the  plain 
came  to  the  arroyo  of  Corpus  Cliristi,  here  we  passed 
the  nigiit  without  water  for  the  horses.  We  had  to  dig  a 
well  in  the  sand. 

Oct.  26*—  ./e  set  out  early  to  the  if  and  after  6  leagues 
of  mountain  and  poor  road  came  to  a  place  named  pre* 
viously  Bl  Tora  [the  bull]  where  we  ate  and  also  fed  and 
watered  the  horses*  In  the  afternoon  by  about  the  same 
road  after  6  leagues  of  very  bad  road  we  came  at  night 
to  a  little  pie in  with  some  springs  of  good  water,  and  to 
this  place  we  have  given  tha  name  of  ^n  Quillernft. 
Oct.  27.—  Prom  San  Guillerrao  in  6  leagues  on  the  same 


«-. 


road  we  came  to  eart  at  the  old  rancher ia  of  the 
and  from  here  in  the  afternoon  in  5  leagues  to  t 
arrived  at  the  Hiss  ion.  gr?icios  a  Dios. 
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Mission  of  Sf^nta  Clara,Oct.  28,1810,  Pr.  Jose  Viader 
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fundar 


August  15th,  left  Miseion  San  Jose  and 


leagues 


16th,  6  l.N  to 


source  of  Nogales  Cr.;  6  l.N  to  mouth  of  same  stream  in 


lUghi 


extending  NE.  ITth,  explorations  of  the  plains  about 
the  mouths  of  the  great  Myers  in  the  lands  of  the  Tarquine» 
(Carquines?) ,  no  facilities  for  a  mission  for  lack  of  water. 


range 


quin.  or  as  it  is  also  called  Rio  de  los  Tularea,  in  the  land 
of  the  Tulpunea;  2  I.E.   19th,  10  l.SB  along  edge  of  the 
tules  to  a  lagoon  im  an  oaJc  grove,  at  or  near  the  rancheria 
of  Pescadero  in  the  country  of  the  Chplbones.  20th,  3  l.SE 

21st,  3  1 


AU£] 


past  a  dry  creek,  to  Mai j em i  2  l.to  Bozenats.  22d,  3  l.SE  to 
Tati ones  and  iDacrlame ne r *  S  l.+.r^  anma   ie««««,-.  f^it   j.i 


cherias  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  travel- 
lers  simply  arrived  opposite  them.  Most  of  the  names  were 
those  of  the  chiefs).  23d,  4  l.to  a  lagoon.  24th,  turned 
west  and  in  10  1. reached  San  Luis  Oonzaga.  25th,  explorations. 
26th,  SW  over  the  mountains,  9  l.to  Ausaymas  Cr.  27th,  5  1. 
SW  to  San  Juan  Bautista. -Verbatim  footnote  in  Bancroft, 
Hist.Calif.,  II,  56,f4  1885. 

[See  also  notes  from  diarj^  of  expedition  in  October  1810.]   • 
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Vilader,  Diario  de  jgmEntrada  al  _Riq  Ae  San^  Joaquin,  Octobro 
1810,  MS. 


and 


and 


Joaquin.  22d,  Corporal  Pico  sent  home  with  captives.  Up  river 
SE  2  l.to  opposite  to  Tugitea.  23d,  4  l.up  river  SE,  meetin^'^' 
some  Guvena.  to  MavemeKi  2  l.to  ford,  and  crosaed  near  Taual- 


amea.  24th,  tried  to  reach  the  Rio  Dolores  2  or  3  1.  NW  from 
camp;  6  l.SSE  up  river  paat  the  Apelamenea,  or  Tationea,  to 
Rio  Merced.  25th,  reforded  the  San  Joaquin  1  1. above  the 
Merced;  3.5  l.down  the  river  to  Oreatimac  Arroyo  oppoaite  the 
Apelamenea;  2  l.to  oppoaite  Taualamea;  3  Llnreat  to  Arroyo 
of  Corpua  Ghriatl.  26th,  6  l.W  acrosa  the  hill»  to  El  Toro; 
6  l.to  apringa  and  little  plain  of  San  G-uillermo.  27th,  S  1. 
W  to  rancheria  of  the  Palenoa;  5  l.to  Mia«ion  Santa  Clara.  It 
ia  to  be  noted  that  Viader*s  original  diary  in  my  posaeaaionj 
and  that  copied  from  the  archivea  of  Santa  Barbara  do  not 
exactly  agree  in  aome  details. --Verbatim  footnote  from  Ban- 
croft, Hist. Calif.,  II,  66-57,  1685. 

[See  alao  no tea  from  diary  of  expedition  in  Auguat  1810 J] 
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My  Tenorfible  Father  Jose  Senan.     On  the  4th  of  April 
of  this  year,  the  Bev.  Father  Prefect  asked  rae  to  inform 
your  Reverenoe  concerning  the  condition  of  the  gentiles  n^rr 
this  mission  and  their  disposition  to  receive  holy  baptism. 
Complying  with  your  orders,  I  say  frankly  that  they  have 
shown  good  will  toward  the  soldiers  who  at  different  times 
have  been  there;  also  toward  the  Fathers  who  have  gone  there; 
and  even  toward  the  neophytes,  ito  have  visited  in  the 
Tular  region  on  many  occesions.     Their  good  will  would  prob- 
ably be  constant  if  it  were  not  that  the  runaway  Indians 
from  the  N  make  them  hostile.     Such  was  the  case  of  the 
last  wanderers  who  came  from  one  of  the  Tulare  ranchcrias 


Tache 


Indians  on  horseback  had  ar- 


rived telling  them  that  the  Fathers  do  nothing  but  kill 
Indians.  Satan  does  all  that  is  possible  to  influence 
more  than  4000  souls  who  could  be  placed  on  the  ro?:d  to  sal- 
vation if  a  mission  were  plrced  in  the  tular  region.  I 
said  this  to  the  Gov.  J.J.  Arrillaga  several  times,  although 
I  saw  he  was  inclined  to  found  one  along  the  river.  In 
fact  in  spite  of  the  hi^  opinion  I  had  of  the  said  gen- 
tleman  I  asked  him  on  one  occasion  when  he  spoke  to  me,  or 
ratner  when  he  asked  w'at  I  thought  of  new  foundations  in 
the  Tular  region,  Sir,  why  do  you  wish  to  place  a  mission 
where  they  might  not  want  one?  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose 
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of  killing  soldiers  end  fathers  and  then  the  conquest  will 
be  taken  aw«y  from  us?    Moreover  there  is  more  reason  that 
those  who  wish  and  those  who  ask  for  one  nay  first  of  all 
beoone  children  of  God,  for  those  who  do  not  desire  a  mis- 
sion and  do  not  ask  for  one,   take  up  arms  against  the  sol- 
diers that  come   tc   their  territory.     Father  Pedro  Munoz, 
Senor  Moraga  and  myself  can  prove  this.     In  order  that 
your  Beverence  may  give  attention  to  it.  I  shall  place  be- 


when  I  went  with  only  two  soldiers  for  escorts. 

I  was  repeatedly  informed  by  the   neophytes  of  the 
neighboring  rancherias  in  the  Tular  region,  that  the  Tular 
Indians  wished  to  aoe  me,   that  they  were  friendly,  and  that 
they  wanted  me   to  baptize  their  children. 

At  last  they  told  me  to   come  without  fear  and  I  con- 
fess  I  went  without  permission  from  anyone.     I  went  in  the 
Month  of  November  of  said  yerr.     On  the  3rd  day.  I  arrived 
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soon  as  they  saw  me,  the  gentiles  knocked  at  some  of  the 
houses  for  the  gentile  women,  and  when  they  saw  that  we 
were  coming  peacefully,   they  came  out  to  make  a  fire  in  or 
to  warm  up  the  Father's  dinner,  ^ich  they  did,  burning 
sticks,  which  they  brought  from  a  distance  of  more  than  8 
leagues.     They  had  to   do  this  when  the   Indians  of  the  near 
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villagee  gathered  together  for  a  feast.     Neither  did  they 
burn  them  although  it  wes  certainly  very  cold  and  within 
a  few  leagues  not  even  a  ohamisal  could  be  found.     In  the 
afternoon  those  from  the  heart  of  said  rencheria  came  to 
ask  me  to  go  where  they  were,  saying  that  the  place  I  was 
hpd  few  people  and  has  no  children  to  be  baptized.     I  " 
promised  to  go  on  the  fcllomi^  day,  whidi   i  did.     As  soon 
as  I  arrived,  they  brought  their  little  chiBren  for  ae  to 
baptize  and  there  were  many  of  them  so  that  the  two  sol- 
diers 7*10  accompanied  me  said,   "It  is  w«ll."     At  the  best 
there  were  not  less  than  200  children  that  we  have  seen. 
Seeing  such  a  harvest,  your  Reverence  may  imagine  how  hap- 
py I  would  be  on  seeing  so  mmy  little  children  reach 
Hesven.     But  Satan,  always  the  tempter,  made  it  then  so  that 
not  one  could  be  gained. 

It  happened  that  the  chief  was  not  at   this  place 
(iiAiich  I  named  La  Dolorosa) so  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  call  him  for  I  did  not  dare  to  take  them  without  his 
consent.     A  gentile  was  acting  captain  and  so  I  put  before 
, him  the  reason  for  my  visit  ^ich  was  to  make  of  them  chil- 
dren of  God.     My  proposition  did  not  please  him  and  he  be- 
gan to  challenge   the  soldiers  to  a  fight  in  spite  of  his 
own  poor  arms.     The  poor  follows  who  had  given  ms   their 
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little  children,  perhaps  frightened.  mBrohed  away  in  files 


and  I  rpmoined  vdthout  anyone. 

This  Blanks  name  was  Chope.     The  next  day  I  censured 
him  as  much  es  I  could  for  his  wicked  way  of  procedure 
and  although  I  was  tempted  to  order  him  punished,   thanks  bo 
to  God.  I  contented  myself  with  the  above,   saying,  thinking 
that  one  of  the  soldiers  was  the  one  in  charge  of  the  es- 
cort, and  that  the  Father  and  soldiers  must  hope  for  a  just 
reprimand  in  case  thet  we  are  the  injured,  and  1  abandoned 
my  undertaking  which  was  not  to  return  home  without  visit- 
ing  the  other  rancherias  and  to  bring  back  as  many  little 
boys  as  they  could  give  me.     Finally  I  returned  home  entire- 
ly disconsolate  for  having  lost,  on  account  of  a  malicious 
fellow,  sudi  a  harvest  for  Heaven.       I  note  that  t^is  person 
was  taken  to  Monterey  and  that  he  hrs  repented  in  such  a  • 
manner  that  I  believe  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  ones  to 
receive  the  salutory  waters  of  baptism. 

Martin.  Pr.  Juan.^  Visita  a  los  gentiles  ^gj^ J!^?? % l??t ' 
Arch.  Sta.  Barbara,  Vol.  vl.  pp.  85-9,  Bancroft  Library. 
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EXPSniTIONS  TO  H/.NCHEBI/SO?  TULAHS  L/O,   1804.  1814. 

Ht'pcrts  of  li  expeditions  from  3an  Mguel  Mission  to  the 
Tulsre  region  arc  given  in  the  k'ission  /.rchives.       The  first  [86] 
by  Padre  Juan  ::c.rtin,  1304,  mentionc  rancherios  of  Bubal.  ?ache. 
Ohmritache .  liiotonto  and  IfiiMfi.^     Martin  writes: 


^yJvfeX. 


"I  stf.rted  oul  on  the  0  day  of  L'ovembor  and  came  to  the  [87] 


T^3)^fi1  . 


Martin  -  Vista  a  los  Gentiles  Tolarenos,  1804,  Archives 
do  In  Uision  de  I3antf:  Barbara^   ^Jxtrects  made  for  Bancroft 
library.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  86,  87,  1876. 


The  sedond  is  in  a  letter  from  Padre  Juan  Cabot  to  the 
President*  April  11,  1S15,  and  is  a  diary  of  an  exjjedition 
which  went  with  him  to  the  Valley  of  the  Tulares  in  1814. 

Got.  2,  1314.  —  3et  out  from  raission  of  3an  Miguel. 
At  8  at  night  camper!  at  a  little  water  hole' that  there  is  at  [67.) 

I' 

the  edge  of  th(  plain^  of  the  'Pulare. 

Oct.  3.—  /\t  daybreak  followed  the  road  through  an  im- 
mense  pis  in  of  arid  land  without  trees,  water,  ...  It  was 
about  2  in  the  afternoon  when  \/e  came  to  the  first  rancheria 
called  !:iub£l  which  was  on  the"  edge  of  a  thick,  high  tule  and 
a  lake.   The  reception  that  the  natives  of  this  rancheria   [68] 
g??ve  us  7/ar>  a  very  happy  one,  they  prepared  a  house  for  me, 
and  set  out  their  poor  fcod  which  the^ offered  to  the  soldiers 
with  much  pleasure...  This  rancheria  had  about  700  people... 
The  following  day  after  having  said  mass  we  crossed  the  tule  [69] 
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in  search  of  the  ranchcrie  of  'r^umtflche  which  contained  abotit 


the  sarae  number  of  people  as  the  preceding. 


tk 


so  that  ^e  could  appronch  at  night  in  order  not  to  be  seen  and 
to  enter  the  rancheria  at  dny  breaV.   The  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition .?ap  to  pacify  raid  rancheria  an^^  reconcile  them  with 
thrt  of  ^bal.»«  but  nn  they  hpd  been  informed  of  our  arrival 
and  falsely  inferred  that  7/e  were  goinf-  to  kill  them  (as  thoy 

I 

told  ur  afterwords)  they  receive-:^  ur  with  srrowr  to  defend 
themselves,  until  at  10  o'clock  because  of  our  balls  and  po??- 
der  they  had  to  withdraw,  but  they  did  not  ^ant  to  set  out  to 
the  tular;  only  the  captain  went  accorpanie?^  by  son»e  7  to  make 
peace  ^vith  those  of  the  rancheria  of  B2MI.  so  that  now  in 
trath  they  live  as  if  they  were  one  rancheria.. •*    After  seeing 
the  t\YO  rancheriss  at  peace  we  set  out  for  the  river  called 
San  Gabriel  \7hich  we  reached  at  4  in  the  afternoon  and  wlvcxre 
we  rested     that  night...  It  is  known  that  from  here  one  leaves 
the  hilly  country  to  enter  the  plain;  as  far  as  this  piece  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  ?;ater  and  wood...     Saici  river  of  San 


Gahriel^is  verv  full  and  of  good  water...  The  rancheria  of  the 
oaks  of  Telame,  as  the  soldiers  said,  is  3  leagues  fron^this 


river. 


ne  did  not  arrive  at  this  rancherif;  by  nrran,':^eTnent       C71J 


of  the  iJergeant.        This  piece  is  the  only  one.  fis  those  who 
have  been  here  say,  irhere  a  Mission  or  presidio  could  be 
founded.      'Said  nncheric,  according  to  information,  is  the 
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largest  one  of  the  tulare.      Kl  ?ed«  Runoz  who  ^a  there 
een  inforr,  Yonr  Tboellenoy..      The  following  dny  ^e  .topped 
at  the  rirer  in  order  to  go  ronnd  the  lake  for  the  pnrpo.e 
of  roachin,^  the  rsncherla  of  lashL.  ^«t  2  IcEfmes  hefoi-e 
coming  to  said  ranchoria  we  founa  another  called  ^jdism, 
but  all  the  people  were  friehtene<<  nnd  had  gone  into  the 
tule.      This  ranoheria  1  m  infomed  has  not  more  than  200 

People. 


ibout  tiro  in  the  afternoon  vo  finally  cs^c  to  said 


36  men 


houses,  hss  about  1000  people.  Bat  we  found  only 

and  6  «oaen.  because  the  other  people  had  hidden  in  the 
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for  2  days  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Eoyes .  we  could  see  no 
one.  except  the  few  we  hod  seen  before,  for  Ihey  h«a  aban- 
don(^d  the  rancheria  ••*** 

r^      i«i;«v,  *>i  TJ-lIn  Ae  los  Tularcs,  1314, 
Juan  Csbot  -  ^P®^]^''JSSf«  T^Vbew.       Extracts  mndR  for 
Archivos  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  ^^^f^Jgygf 
Bancroft  library,  Tol.    vl,  pp.  o(   f-,        / 
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SANTA    BARBARA    TO    SAN    EMIGDIO     IN    PUIN     OF    TULARES. 
Portilla,   Diario  de  una  Eipedicion  al  Tular,   1824,  MS. 
Marched  June  2  from  Santa  Barbara  .     .  "To  S.Buenaventura, 
where  he   rsmained  until  June  5th.     Up  the  Sta  Claca  River  15 
leagues  to  Camuloa  rancho,  where  the  S.Fernando  sheep  were 
kept.     Up  the  river  3  l.io  S.Javier  rancho;  NE,  over  a  summit 
named  by  Sarrfa  S.Norberto,   to  the  spot  named  Espiritw  Santo 
from  the  day,  5  1.     Over  the  hills,  past  an  tarroyo  called 


Tinoco  to  Alamos,  8  1.;  over  ihe  plain,  past  the  Salinas  de 
Cortes,  into  the  Canada  de  Ivas,  to  Sta  Teresa  d.eL,J.ewi»,i a 
fine  site,   6  1.     Three  leagues  more  through  the  Sajora  to  tin 
plaif,  whence  the  Lake  Migjamim.was  sdem  SI. toward  the  N; 
over  the  plain,  leaving  the  lake  to  the  ri^t,  to  S.Emigclij;, 
which  was  9  l.from  the  mouth  of  the  Cajoro  de  Uvas  and  5  or 
S  l.from  the  lake.     The  cajitip  of  the  rebels  was  at  Mitocfaa.; 
The  rancheria  of  Tulali  is  mentioned  on  or  near  the  lake. 

r 

The  return  was  by  Malapica;  Oamap.  Guyam.  Ca.sitec  named 
S.Pablo;  Segaagra.   or  S.Gervasio  Greek;  down  the  creek  to 
Sta  In^s  River,  down  the  river  5  l.to  Giienegas  rancho  or^^        ^ 
Trinidad;  to  S.Roque  and  half  a  league  to  Sta  Barbara  Missioi^"" 
—Bancroft.  Hist.Galif..  II,  635  ft.note,  1885. 
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EXPEDITIONS  TO  RAN0HERIA3  OF  TULARE  LAKE  BSGION,  1815 


The  following  are  translations  of  diaries  kept  by 
Sergeants  Juan  de  Ortega  and  Jose  Dolores  Pico,  commanders 
of  two  expeditions  sent  out  in  November  1815  from  the  Mission 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  and  San  Miguel  to  look  for  runaway  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  Lake  and  Kings  River. 

The  expedition  visited  the  ranoherias  of  Babflit 

QhfiUflflhflA.    fihflnfiBL.  fihfilam.  Qhfiynfiot.  fifliiifiha  or  fljudfiha.. 


Qimil&bU.  MfiliA. 


Mototonto.  lAQhft,  and  iBjgs.^ 


The  diaries  are  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Ortega 
to  Governor  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  dated  San  Juan  Bautista, 
December  3,  1815.  and  reporting  his  (jart  of  the  expedition  be- 
fore he  joined  Pico. 

The  translations  are  from  original  MSS  in  the  Hunting 

ton  Collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 


Orteca.  Juan  de,     Diario  que  forma  el  sarcento  .   .  .  Don  Juan  de 
Ortega  segun  los  si  ties  que  por  orden  del  Senor  (»ovor.  se  me 
aando  registrar  contando  desSe  ol  dia,  4  de  No^^embre  haste  el 
dia  que  se  junto  con  el  sargento  Jose  Dolores  Pico  en  el  Kio 
de  Reyes.     ttS  1815. 

Pico,  Jose  flolore?,  Diario  que  forma  el  sargento  •^gs?' ^i?5®s J^°® 
por  oi^en  del  Senor  Govor.  Don  Pablo  Vinoente  de  Sola  desde  el 
Si  a  tres  de  Noviembre  del  alio  de  1815. 

Letter:     Juan  de  Ortega  to  Gov.  Tente  Conl.  y  Govor.     Don  Pablo 
Vicente  de  Sola. 
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Diary  kept  by  Sergeant  Juan  de  Ortega,     according 
to   the  sites     explored  under  the  order  of  the  3enor  Governor, 
from  the  4th  day  of  November  to  the  day  he  joined  Sergeant 
Jose  Dolores  Pico  on  Kings  Fiver.  [In  1815] 

riovomber  4.— About   10  o*clock  at  ninht  I  reached 
the  Mission  of  San  Mipiuel  with  a  party  of  15  men,   \^ich 
on  the  same  night  united  with  a  party  the  same  size  from 

Monterey. 

November  5.— Today  I  set  out  from  this  mission 
accompanied  by  theEev.   Father  Juan  Cabot,   together  with 
the  aforementioned  party.     1iVe  passed  the  night  at  the 
place  of  Choi an. 

November  6. — Y/e  spent  all  day  in  this   place 
resting  the  horses. 

November  7. — Vie  started  out  at  daybreak  and  went 
to  spend   the  night,  at  Chen  em.  remained  here  until  the 
sunset  of  the  8th,   traveling  all  nipht   in  onler  not   to  bo 
seen  by  the  Indians,  as  we  were  on  the  plain  of  the  Tular, 
an3   as  it  was  a  country  without  trail  cr  road,   the  guide 
and  all  of  us  lost  our  way  without  knowing  '.'*iere  we  were. 
But   on  sending  Captain  Jucm  Arroyo  pnd   another  soldier  with 
the  guide  to   explore,  they  returned  after  a  long  time  with 
the  news  that  we  were  near  Kings  River.     I  at  once  ordered 
the  men  to  spur  on  their  horses,  and  even   Aith  that  we  did 
not  retich  the  crossii^,  of  the  river  until  daybreak. 


K'l'v 
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^ovenber  8.«-^Knowinp.  it  was  fruitless  to  fall  upon 
the  r<'mcheri8  of  laiJhfi.  on  this  day  as  the  sun  was  already 
up,   I  decided  to  remain  all  day,  hidden  all  day  in  a  bend 
made  by  the  river,   and  by  good  fortune  they  seized  two 
old  Indians  \#io  came   to  fish,  and  were  returning  to  their 
rencheria  of  Tache.       They  told  us  ^iiere  we  were.     On  the 
sane  afternoon  at  sunset  I  decided  to  send  two  men  on  horse- 
back, hidden  in  the  \vindin^  of  the  river,  to  stop  these 
Indians    \*io  were  going  to  their  rencheria.     i\fter  a  little 
two  Indians  appeared  before  them  on  horseback  by  the   same 
plain  of  the  river,  with  their  beasts  in  sight,  and  one  of 
them  loaded  with  fish,  Thich  they  -vere  carTying  in  this  way 
to   their  rancheria,  but  seeing  that  they  were  to  be  attacked 
by  the  soldiers  they  abandoned  horses  and  saddle',  and  swam 
across  the   river,  and  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  river,   the   tule,  and  the   forest,  it  was  imposrible  to 
catch  them.     The  soldier  Martin  Uibera  knew  from  the 
spddle  that  it  boloi^ed  to  the  runaway  Indian  Antonio, 
from  the  Mission  of  La  Sole  dad. 

Movent) er  10.— At  daybreak  I  fell  upon  the  rancheria 
of  Tpche.     (Although  very  low-spirited  over  the  news  which 
I  suspected  the   two  fugitive  Indians  gave  them  in  the  night). 
And  in  truth  I  found 
after  going  a  little 


the  rancheria  without  people, 

at  a  distance  of 
way  met  three  armed  Indians/ 


and 

100  varas. 
I  spoke 


to   them  through  the   interpreter.     The  aiBwer  that  they  gave 
us  was  that  they  were  afraid,  and  hid  within  the  tule  of 
the  lake  here.     I  stayed  here  until  ?»bout  nine  o'clock  in 
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the  morning  oalling  to  tte«.  the  Father  joining  in  with  me. 
so  that  finally  some  8  or  9  appeared  unaimed.  but  keeping 
vdthin  the  lake   snd.tule,  no  urgency  availing  to  bring  then, 
out,  for  they   told  us  that  all  their  people  were  hidden 
in  the  n>ar.h.  frightened  because  thr  fugitive  Indians  and 
other  run-away  Christian   Indian,  from  La  Soledad  had  told 
them  ttet  they  were  going  .to  kill  them  all  at  the   point  of 
the  lance.     Three  horses  «re  found  here,  one  from  San  Mipuel 
and  two  from  La  Soledad,  *ich  the  ninaway  Indians  had. 
These  Indians  informed  us  that  the  Indian  Antonio  with  his 
companions  the  precedin;  night  had  taken  the  road  for  the 
rancheria  of  HfllonU  for  the   purpose  of  anticipating  our 
Ti.it  to  this  rancheria,  so  that  we  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  a  large  number  of   these  prir^oners.     But  it  was  a 
mistake,   for  we  arrived  shortly  before  sunset  at  this 
rancheria  snJ  were  received   .uth  much  friendliness  by  the 
Indians,  who  set  out  to  receive  us  on  the  road,   telling  us 

.       ,„,,   m-f   theac  two  fupitives  had  not  arrivei^ 
of   their  poverty,  and  that   vneso  hvd   iuf,±i.i.v 


there. 


Thrn  the  father  and  some  fo Idlers  dismounted  and 
visited  the  rancheria.     We   vitWrew  a  little  distance  from 
it  and  camped  tbout  a  gun-shot  away.  vAere   the  Indians  came 
to  serve  the  troop  brinping  wood  and  water. 


Ijnvembf 


=xJX-—l^^  daybreak  the  Indianr  camo  back 
ana   took  leave  of  us  with  much  courtesy,  taking  us  on  the 
,.„^  t.  t.v,«  rancheria  of  Iclam.  '*ere  we  arrived  at  runs 
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We  found  this  rancheria  greatly  scattered  because  of  the     < 
great  mortality  that  there  was   there  and  the  famine  •>'\iiich 
had  been  predicted.     But   they  received  us  with  much  pleasure, 
/giving  us  their  unfortunates,  and   the  Father  succeeded     in 
baptizing  4   women  \vho  were  very  old  and  dying. 

November  12, — V/e  set  out   in  search  of  the  rancheria 


of 


It  took  us  almost  all  day  before  we  were  able  to 


locate  it,  finding  it  in  the  same  way  end  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  preceding  one.     From  here  we  went  to  spend 
the  night  up  the  river     of    3sn  Gabriel. 

November  13.— .We  set  out  to  pasr   the  night  at  the 

crossing  of  this  river. 

November  14. — \io  took  the  road  for  the  rancheria  of 

an  d  a  ha  If 
Sumtache.   and  after  we  had  gone  about  a  league/within  the  tule 

by  a  narrow  path,  we  came  to   the  rancheria  with  from  £0  to  30 
armed  men  on  the  other  side  of  an  arm  of  the  lake,     ^fter  we 
had  ppoken    dth   them  and   told   them  why  we  had  come,  they  dis- 
armed themselves  and  several  of   them  came   to    vhere  we  were. 
Bejroached  because  they  received  the  troop  in  this  way,   they 
answered  that  they  were  afraid  because  the  run-away  Indians 
from  La  Sole dad  had  told   them  that   the  people   from  La  ooledad 
were  coming  to  kill  them  all.     The  Father  asked  them  where   the 
4  Indians  were  who  set  out  from  his  mission  to  run  away  to  this 
rancheria.     They  answered  that  two  of  them  had  gone  to   the  ran- 
cheria of  Buval  to  unite  with  the  Christians  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go  there,  and  so   it  proved,  and  that  the  other  two 

had  gone    the  preceding  week  to  thr  ranch rrio  of  Tula mne  to   the 
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south.     After  instructing  them  concerning  the  order  of  the 
Senor  GoTemor  that  they  were  not  to  take  in  any  runaways 
whatever,  v/e  went  on  our  way  to  the  rancheria  of  Eiilifll., 
^ero  Tve  arrived  at  11  o'clock  at  nip.ht,  because  th'^y  had 
moved  from  their  regular  site  am^    the  guide  did  not  know  it. 
We  ^vore  received  here  vath  as  much  pleasure  as  at   the   foiwer 
rancherias. 

November  15. — At   daybreak  we  set  out  on  our  way 
to  unite  with  the  party  of  Sergeant  Dolores  Pico,  and  acoom- 
plislied  it  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.     On  all  our  way  we 
did  not  find  any  horses  slaughtered  by  the   Indians,  or  wrong 
intent  on  their  part,  except  for  the  fear  \^hich  the  runaway 
Indians  from  Soledad  had  inspired  in  the  rancherias  of  TaohQ 
and  Pmmtache.     I  omitted  to  mention  that  in  the  rancheria  of 
Tache  the  Father  baptized  a  single  man  whom,       overcome  with 
leprosy  and  sickness,  we  found  in  this  rancheria. 

On  the  remainder  of   the  expedition,  until  December  o, 
I  joined  in  the  diary  which  Sergeant  Dolores  Pico  kept,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  to  add. 

Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,   December  2,  1815. 

[Sipned]     Juan  de  Ortega 
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Diary  kept  by  Sergeant  Jose  Dolores  t-ioo  by  order 
of  3enor  Governor  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola  from  November  3, 


1815. 


Novenber  3. — I  set  out  from  the  Presidio  for   tho 
rancho  of  Eeal    Hacienda     ,  where  I  joined  the  troop  under 
ray  command.     Nothing  of  importance  happened  today. 


November  4. —  Today  I  reviewed  the  troops,  munitions, 
end  erms,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  set  out  on  my  mprch 
traveling  toward  tho  place  of  the  AnsaimaSr  and  at  about  7 
o'clock  at  ni^t  I  arrived  with  a  soldier  from  the  Mission  of 
San  Juan,   ^ere  I  found  the  Rev.  Father  Jaime  Escttde,,  and 
reviewinp,  the  troop  vAiich  'jvas  to  set  out  with  me  from  this 
mission,  ^ve  set  out  on  our  way,   the  Father  with  us,  at  a  quarter 
ppst   twelve  at  night.     We  overtook  the  other  trcop  in  the 
Arroyo  of  San  Benito  at  about  1  o'clock  in  the  mornin^r,  without 


incident. 


November  5. — We  went  on  our  way   toward  the  place 


cited.  .     There  I  found  the  citizens  Cornelio  Lucas     /Itamira, 
Manuel  Pinto,  and   jiintin  Ortega,  all  mth  arms  rnd  hordes. 
I  remained  here  the   rest  of   the  day.   .   • 

November  6. — We  set  out  from  this  place  at  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  going  toward  the  east,  and  at  about  7 
o'clock  at  nipht  reached  the   place  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  which 
is  at   the   foot  of  the  range  at  the  edge  of   the  valley  of  Tulares. 
Here  we  passed  ttie  night  without  event. 
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Novenfcer  7. — In  the  norninf;  1  again  reviewed 
the   troop  and  the  munitions,  and  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  set  out   traveling  toward  the  east,  and  at  12 
o'clock  at  night  reached  the  (Fulares  at   the  arroyo  called 
3fin  Jose,   ^ere  we  crossed,  remaining  there  through  the  nipjht 
until  it  was  time   to  fall  upon  the  rancheria  of  the  C^eneches. 


. —  At  about  S'^^clock  in  the  morning  we 
set  out  from  this  place  and  fell  upon  this  rancheria  at  4  o'clock. 
Sixty-six  Indians,  gentiles  and   Christians,  men  and  women,  were 
captured.     Of  them  we  released  4  men  and  12  old  women.     The 
greater  part  of  these  people  had  gone  away  because  this  ran- 
dieria  was  in  a  poor  place.     We  found  here  9  horses  alive  and 
5  dead.     There  was  not  much  time  and  the  Father  baptized  a 

little  girl  who  was  dying  to  'v^om  he  guve  the  name  of  Severa, 

me 

These  people  informed /that  about  4  leagues  up  the  San  Joaquin 

River  where  there  was  another  rancheria  called  the  Nopchenchep, 
there  were  many  horses,  and  that  the  Christian  runaways  Justo 
Damian,  Severe  and  Pedro  lablo  v/ere  there.     I  sent  Captain 
Juarea  with  14  men  to  seize  these  Christians  and  pen  tiles  and 
to  bring  back  the  horses  'Aihich  they  said  were  there.     Pinning 
the   rancheria  they  went   in,  but   it   had  no  people.     Only  the 
chief  and  4  of  his   cogipanions  remained.     The  captain  charged 
him  with  the  Christians  and  horses  that  were  there,   to   which 
he  responded  that  all  his  people  and  all  the   Chris tif^ns  as  seen 
as  they  heard  the  news  of  the  troop  that  went  to   the  other 
ranche ri a , ha d  departed  for   the  tule  ,     and  that  he  alone  with 
these  others  remained.     That  he  had  an  idea  thettieyhad  taken 
the  horses  with  them  to   the  edge  of  this  tule.  .  «j   4..    i.  ^. 
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were  two  who  wonld  go  to  bring  them  beck.     This  he  did,  end 
.'*ien  he  returned  the  captain  told  him  to  cell  his  people 
with  deteiminfition  and  to  apprehend  them  so  that  they   would 
help  to  catch  the  Christians.     He  said  that  he  was  going  to 
bring   them,  and  he  went  away  with  the  two  who  had  gone  before, 
and  did  not  return,  although  they  waited  for  a  long  time. 
Vnhen  he  saw  that  they  were  not  coming  back,   they  returned 
rnd  gave  me   the  news.     We  started  to  this  same  place  of  San 
Jose.     Here  1  consulted  with   the  captains  and  decided  not   to 
attack   the  rancheria  of  MalilL-Which  was  in  the   tulare,and  very 
restless  we  returned  vyithout  incident. 


iber  g. 


to  conduct  to   the  Prefidio  54  Indians,   includinf^ 'lent ilea  and 
Christians,   and   then  having  started  out  I  took  the  road  to. 
the   south,  setting  out  through  the   tule,  and  having  traveled 
on  the  edge  of  this  tule   for  about  8  leagues,   I  turned  toward 
the  San  Joaquin  River  in  an  easterly  direction.     I  reached  this 
river  t^t  about  6  in  the  afternoon,  and   they  told  me  that  on  the 
other  aide  armed  gentiles  were  passing.     I  irmediately  sent 
Juares  v/ith  jx^ople  .hcrosp  to  reconnoiter,  and    the  gentiles 
seeing  the  soldiers,  crossed  the   river,  went  back   to  their 
rancheria  which  was  near,  and  began  to  shoot  without  finding 
out   anythii^  more.     Seeing  this  I  ordered   the  captain  to   fire 
upon  them  killing  two,  at   the  same   time  assisted  by  the  rest  of 
the  troop.     They  withdrew  somev<hat  to  the    ,vood  and  I  ordered  a 
circle  made  with  the  troops  and  horses,  and  ordered  them  to 
move  p^,ain,  and  after  a  short  consul tption  vdth   the  captains  vm 
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agreod  to  ^vithdraw  until  another  day  to  a  f^istrnce  of  two 
leagues  to  rest  and   to  pasp  the  night. 

November  Ip, — M  3  o*c;lock  in  the  morninp  of   this 
day  the   soldier  Mariano  Soberanes  informed  me   that  he  went   for 
E  walk  and   that  near  the  camp  he  saw  a  fire  in  a  wood.     I 
ordered   the  soldier  Archuleta  to  go  out  to  reconnoiter  and  he 
returned  telling  me  that  the   fire  wa?  about  a  gun-shot  away, 
and   that  it  was  probably  that  of  the  gentiles  of  the  day  before 
v/ho  wanted  to  attack  us  in  the  early  morning.     I  gave  orders  to 
the  sentinels  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  ordered  two  men   to  reconnoiter  the  place  where  the 
fire  was,  and  as  soon  as  they  approached  they  were  met  by  the 
gentiles  who  were  already  coming  upon  us  at  the  camp,  and 
they  shot   at   them  first.     At   this  we  heard  the  cry  that  they 
made..    I  hastened  with  the  troop,  sending  them  forward  where 
they  formed  in  flank.     I  called  to  the   interpreter  to  ask'    them 
what  they  wanted  ani   they  answered,  to   fight,   and  though  they 
were   told  .at*    the  wiJ^h  of   the  chief  that   there  was  no  darker 
for  them,   it  had  no  effect  uni   they  began   to  fight.     Seeing     ^ 
this,   I  ordered  them  to  fire,   and    withdrawing  in  the  same  wood, 
I  ordered  the  troop  to   follow,  and  ^en  they  were  upon  them 
they  killed  .?  and   caught  one   alive.     Among   the  dead  there  was 
one  Christian  from  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  who  had  led  the 
orse  tnieves.  ^     q^  those  who  escaped  some  were  known 

to  have  been  wounded  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood 
that  I  saw  by  the  river,  and   I  was  certain  tb  t  they  would  die. 
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This  ection  finished,    I  ordered  Crptfin  Juaros 
with  10  men  to  go  to  recc-nnoiter  this  rfmoheria  nawed  Gopicha 
to  see  if  there  vvere  any  hor?eo.     He  "brou^',ht  back  one  and  also 
two  gentiles  who  were  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
action,  and  both  confessed  that  they  hed  been  following  us 
up  to  that  place  for  the  J)uipose  of  killing  us%  and   that  the 
dead  Christian  was  the  one  who  planned  this.     In  the  night 
they  shot  some  arrows  but  did  not  harm  us.     In  this  action 
there  was  no  incident  except  that  the  soldier  Juan  Espinosa 
received  an  arrow  between  his  jacket  and   skin,   but  it  did  not 
harm  him.     At  eleven  o'clock  on  that  day  we  took  the  road  to 
the  south,  inclined  a  little   to   the  east,  and  at  a  distance 
of  8  leagues  11  beasts  were   found  belonging  to   the  rancheria  of 
Tape  which  was  in  the  same  plain  of  the  river  within  the  wood, 
and   these  were  caught,  leaving  the  rancheria  for  the  return, 
as  it  was  already  afternoon.     Mter  ohcut  4  leagues  wo  reached 
the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Son  Jose  rivers  \i^ere  we 
spent   the  night.     One  horse  being  worn  out  and  useless  from 
the   journey.     Here  we  camped  vathout  incident. 

November  11,. — H  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we   took 
the  direction  of  the  preceding  day  by  Son  Jose  River,  and 
after  4  leagues  we  crossed  it.     We  traveled  to  the   east  to 
avoid  some  bad  crossings  and  after  a  league   took  the  same 
direction,  and  camped  S  lo£^,iaBS  away  on  the  same  shore,  having 
left  on  the   road  a  horse  worn  out  and  useless  and  a  filly 
from  those  we  had  captured  from  the  gentiles.     Here  we  camijod 

without  event. 
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Novembfir  lp^.-.At  five  o'clock  ofi  the  same  morning 
we  started  in  the  same  direction,   and  after  10  leagues  we 

J 

found  a  large  burned  area  where   there  were  some  gentiles, 
and  as  soon  as  we  saw  them  m  tried  to  catch  them,  and  as 
soon  as   they  saw  us  they  presented  themselves  without  any 
malice.       They  informed  us  that  the  troop  which  accompanied 
Don  Juan  Ortega  had  been  seen  the  day  before  on  Kings  River. 
I  told  than  to  take  us   there,  which  they  did,  finding  on  the 
way  two  roncherias  of  these  same  people  called  Gmnilchig^ 
who  showed  themselves  to  be  kindly  disposed.     I  made  them 
understand   that  our  great  chief  who  governed  us  wanted  them 
all  to  be  happy,   to  let   the   troops  pass  safely,   and  not   to 
hide  Christians  or  horses  in  their  rancherias,  for  this   chief 
forbade  it.     We  crossed  the  river  where  we  found   the  trail  of 
the  cited  troop,  and  after  following  it  about  a  league  we 
camped  without  event# 

0 

November  Ip. — .    .   .  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
took  the  road  to  the   south  and  after  4  leagues  made  camp. 


November  I4. — This  day  we  remained'  in  the  sane 


place.  / 
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roop  arrived  after  watering  the  beasts  at  about 


6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with   the  horses  very  much  worn  out, 
and  3  leagues  away  they  had  left  7  tired  beasts. 

November  16 — They  brought  in  the  7  exhausted 

0 

beasts  so  that  we  had  to   put  off  our  departure  until  the 
following  day. 

November  17 — At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  set 
out  from  this  place  and  returning  by  the  same  road  visited  in 


f 


passing  #the  rancheria  of  Nototp^t  '^ere  we  were  received  mth 
much  friendliness,  and  having  told  them  the  story  which  wo  did 


to  the  G 


,  at  a  distance  of  2  leagues  we  crossed  the 
river  toward  the  west  .vhere  .ve  spent  the  night  without  event. 

Nov ember  18. — Today  we  kept  on  in  the  same  direction 
c  little  to  the  northwest.     We  wanted  to  visit  in  passing 
the  rancherias  that  we  had  seen  before,  v^o  having  caught 
sight  of  the  troop  had  gone  away,  and   though  we  called  to  them 
throu^  the  interpreter  they  did  not   come.     We  took  another 
rood  coming  to  sleep  at  a  marshy  place  which  there  was  near 
the  edge  of  the   tule ,   to  '."^lich  we  gave  the  name  of  San  Pablo. 
Here  we  passed  the  night  mthout  event. 

November  19. —We  set  out  from  this  place  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  attack  a  rancheria  that  the  guides  said 
was  in  the  plain  of  San  Joaquin  River,  and    .vhen  it  seemed  to 

« 

us  that  we  were  near,  we  waited  for  daylight  to  attack  it,  and 
recovered  the  two  beasts  which  had  previously  been  left  e>:hf?usted  on 
the  same   spot, without  event. 

Novemiber  20,. — At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  traveled  to  the  cited  river  in  nearch  of  the  rancheria 
vhich  the  guide  spoke  of,  and  having  reached  it  asked  this 
guide  '.Jiere  the  rancheria  was.     He  said  it  was  far  away,  but 
tht  t  we  would  reach  it  at  punset.     T/e  asked  him  why  he  had 
deceived  us  end  he  arrwered  because  he  was  afraid, and  asking 
him  again,  he  said  that   the   rancheria  of  Ifi^iSLfi.  -vas  the  one 
whidi  was  on  thf^jr  road.     But   as  it  was  afternoon  we  determined 


to  guard  the  horses  that  were  left  with  10  soldiers 
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•     We  asked  the  guide  where  the  ford  was  so  that  Mve 
could  join  with   the  rest  of   the  troop  and    the  horses,  hut 
we  did  not   find  it  because  the  f=wide  had  deceived  us,  and  we 
slept  at  the  junction  of  the  two   rivers  San  Jose  and   San  Joaquin, 
about  a  league  away  from  each. 

Novenfeer  21.— At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  joined 
the  troop  and  the  horses,  killing  on  the  vmy  two  deer  which 
served  for  the  troop  who  had  been  without  food,     ^e  passed 
the  day  determined  to  attack  the  rancheria  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  which  we  did  not  do,  because  the  horses  made  a 
great  stanpede  at  about  10  o'clock  in  ttie  night,  so  that  with 
all   the  troop  mounted  it  vyas  not  possible   to  catch  them  because 
they  were  divided  into  several  lots,  and  several  of  the  beasts 
were  lost.     Mth  this  event   the  Christian  Indirn  from  Santa 
Cruz  deserted,  who  accompanied  us  to  Kin^s  liver,   for  seeing 
him  so  faithful  he  had  been  unfettered  so  "ths t  he  could  endure 

the  journey  better. 

November  22. —In  the  morning  the  beasts   vere  counted 
and  65  were  found  lackii^.     The  captains  Francisco  Juares, 
Antonio  Olibere,  Juan  Arroyo,  and  the  trusted  Jose  Villav9 
were  immediately  ordered  to  take  10  men  each  {except  Olibera 
who  had  4)  and  to  scatter  in  several   directions.     They  found 
30  beasts.     Juaros  found  these  toward   the  east,  killing  a 
horse  that  was  exhausted.     Arroyo  who  went   to   the   south 
brought  news     that  the  trail  was  on  the   road  to  the  entrance 
to  La  Soledftd,  and  it  being  afternoon  he  returned. 


Villav?    who  went  to   the  north  brourht  news  that  about  a 
league  and   a  hulf  away  wns  o  rancheria,   and  near  it   an 
animal  belonging  to  those  we  had  lost  that  nipht.     That  he 
had  neen  the  tracks  of   the  horse?  who  stopped  to  drink  water; 
ttet  no  sooner  had  he   cone  out  from   the   vTood  than  he  saw 
seme  old  Jien    who  were  going  into   the  vcod,   and  they  did  not 
bring  away  the  beast  for  fear  of  being  seen  by  these  old  men, 
from  whom  they  were  partly  hidden.     Olibera  did  not  bring  back 
any  news.     It  was  decided  .to  attack  the  rancheria  at  daybreak 
if  there  should  be  any  people  regaining  in  it. 

Novenfaer  23.— Today  we  set  out  for  the  cited  rancheria 
which  according  to  information  given  us  by  the  gentile  prisoners 
was  that  of  Tapee  and  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     They 
seized  three  old  gentile  men  and  a  Christian  man  from  Santa 
Cruz  and  8  old  women.     Here  we  found  238  beasts  killed  not  long 
ago,  much  dry  meat,  16  live  beasts  including  mares  and  tame 
horses,  two  pieroied  with  arrows  and  others  ill-treated.     The 
most  of  these  horses  belonged  to  3an  Juan  Mission.     I  asked 
ihese  gentiles  where  were  the  people  from  that  rancheria  who 
first  observed  us  down  the  river  together  with  the  other  three 
who  knew  we  were  going  in  searoh  of  them.     They  answered  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  mountains  and  that  a  few  of  the  people 
were  in  front  of  the  rancheria  in  a  forest.     The  troop  went 
away  on  foot  in  searoh  of  them  and  found  no  one.     The  missionary 
was  certain  and  after  punishing  the  old  ones,  they  set  out. 
It  was  decided  that  Capt.  Arroyo  should  immediately  go  on  the 
trail  that  we  had  left  the  day  before  taking  10  men,  each  with 
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two  bea*t8,  and  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  return  with 
the  horses  or  without  them.  Here  the  troop  was  supplied  by  the 
gentiles  with  some  dry  fish  (although  poor)  and  some  rice  and 
with  what  they  had  we  passed  the  two  days  here  without  event. 

MoY.  24.  Capt.  Arroyo  oane  back  at  4  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  news  that  the  horses  had  gone  on  to  San  Luis  Gonzaga  and  we 

(  _  ■  ■ 

determined  to  go  on  our  way  without  event. 

Nov.  25.  On  this  day  we  continued  on  our  expedition  and 
at  7  in  the  morning  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  Cnpioha.  We 
found  it  uninhabited.  (It  is  in  the  same  plain  of  San  Joaquin 


River  near 


y^e  got  ihformation  from  the  gentiles 


that  we  carried  with  us  and  they  told  us  they  had  moved  to  the 
mountains.  We  crossed  the  river  to  the  west  from  where  Captain 
Arroyo  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  trail  he  had  left  the  day 
before,  being  told  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  us  and  taking 
with  him  4  men  and  2  vaqueros,  who  were  going  with  supplies  to 
San  Luis  Gonzaga  as  usual  until  they  found  the  track  that  led 
thorn  to  Manuel  Butron  who  was  coming  as  far  as  this  place 
bringing  with  him  a  sack  of  pinole  which  he  had  kept  guarded 
there  and  two  from  the  priest.  At  7  in  the  morning  Arroyo  re- 
turned  with  the  news  that  he  had  found  the  trail  of  Butron. 
Several  of  the  soldiers  were  sick  •  .  .  Today  they  caught  6  elk 
and  fed  the  troop  with  them.  Tonight  it  rained  and  we  stayed 
in  the  Arroyo  of  San  Jose  without  event. 

Nov,  26.  Today  the  soldiers  Gabriel  Espinosa  and  Jose 
Avellanes  were  sick  and  the  sick  ones  of  the  day  before  were 
better.  They  caught  3  elk  which  served  them  for  food.  At 
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about  9  o'olock  at  night  a  man  who  separated  himself  from  the 
troop  and  went  a  short  distance  reported  that  Butron  followed 
the  trail  of  the  horses  as  far  as  the  hill.  At  about  8  o'clock 
at  night,  when  Joaquin  Juarez  and  Capt.  Arroyo  were  sentinels 
in  the  camp  a  gentile  gnawed  the  rope  with  which  he  was  tied 
and  got  free.  Oapt.  Juarez  cried  that  the  prisoner  was  getting 
away.  The  troop  ran  to  the  little  tule  that  there  was  in  front 
of  us,  but  could  not  find  him.  The  captain  and  soldier  whose 
fault  it  was  were  put  under  guard  with  the  horses  until  further 
orders.  And  there  was  no  further  event.  v 

Nov.  27.   It  was  decided  to  fall  upon  the  rancheria  of 
Malii^  leaving  15  soldiers,  2  captains  and  10  vaqueros  with  the 
horses.  We  set  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  rain. 
We  traveled  also  to  the  north  and  arriving  at  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  entered  the  rancheria  of  Ohepeoha  which  was  uninhabited. 
We  went  down  the  river  and  after  about  3  leagues  we  came  upon 
tracks  of  people  on  foot  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  A  captain 
with  4  soldiers  went  to  examine  this  place  and  in  the  middle 
they  found  an  old  blind  man  and  an  old  woman.  They  came  to 
report  this  and  were  sent  back  to  see  if  we  could  get  informa- 
tion from  then,  but  they  could  not  find  them.  We  spent  the 
night  here  without  incident  but  very  uncomfortable  because  tf 
the  rain  to  which  we  had  been  exposed  in  the  afternoon. 

Nov.  28.  In  the  morning  of  this  day  we  started  out  in 
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the  same  direction  and  after  about  half  a  league  c«me  to  the 
rancheria  of  the  Qheneches.  which  was  found  with  two  women, 


it  being  perceived  that  the  rest  of  the  people  had  seen  us  and 
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gone  away.     !le  followed  their  track  in  the  same  direction 
which  led  us   through  woods  and  tulares,  but  could  not  find 
anyone.     After  ahout  2  leagues  we  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Hariposas  with  this  river.     The  guide  that  we  took  with  us  who 
was  from  this  rancheria  had  previously  told  us  that  he  knew 
the  rancheria  of  Malim  and  Then  he  was  there  said  he  did  not 
know  where  it  was,  and  if  he  did  know  that  those  were  their 


lands,  we  could  ourselves  look  for  the  rancheria.     It  was 
ordered  to  give  him  10  lashes  and  while  this  was  happening, 
the  soldiers  saw  some  gentiles  who  were  going  up  river  from 
Las  Hariposas,  and  the  troop  separating  in  several  directions 
we  succeeded  in  capturing  2  Christians  from  Santa  Cruz  and  3 
gentiles  who  took  us  to  the  rancheria,   first  finding  a  hut 
of  these  same  people,  hut  without  bein^;  able  to  seize  any. 
The  rancheria  was  about  3  leagues  to  the  west,  but  after  we 
had  gone  aljout  a  quarter  of  a  league  we  were  told  that  it 
was  behind  us,  and  as  we  found  that  we  had  passed  within  a 
gunshot  of  the  trail  to  it,  we  knew  that  they  had  purposely 
deceived  us,  gidng  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
Here  we  found  two  horses  and   the  tracks  of  a  few.     (According 
to  the  tracks  which  were  observed  this  rancheria  did  not  have 
so  many  horses  for  it  was  known  that  where  the  gentiles  had 
done  such  terrible  damage  was  from  lajijBfi.  up  to  and  including 
the  Chenechea,   for  over  500  dead  beasts  had  been  found  in 
these  places).     Prom  here  we  returned  to  the  Arroyo  of  Santa  Rita, 
where  Capt.  Juarez  with  6  soldiers  was  sent  to  join  the  other 
troop  taking  the  horses  on  the  following  day  to  San  Luis  Gonzaga. 
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Here  except  for  the  rain  without  event. 

Hov.  29.     We  set  out  .  for  San  Luis  Gonzaga  in  the  rain 
at  ahout  2  in  the  afternoon  and  Captain  Juarez  at  about  5, 
leaving  14  exhausted  beasts  of  those  recovered  in  the  tulares 

which  they  killed. 

Hov,  30-     We  set  out  from  this  place  at  about  6  in  the 
Boming  and  arrived  at  Los  Ausaymas  et  about  5  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  in  this  neighborhood  78  beast9,most  of  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  tulares  and  were  killed,  and  the  others 
arrived  at  the  place  with  some  difficulty  at  8  o'clock  at 
night  without  further  event. 

pftc.  1.     We  remained  in  this  place  without  incident  to 

rest  our  horses. 

Dec.  ^.     We  arrived  at  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  with  10 

sick  soldiers,,  without  further  event. 

Dfto.  3.     By  daybreak  they  felt  better  and  we  continued 
our  march  to  the  Presidio,  sending  9  prisoners  to  their  desti- 
nation under  the  guard  of  soldiers. 
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Governor  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  diary  -.vhich  I 
kept  from  Nov.  4   nrfien   I  arrived  at  Sen  Miguel  to   the   15th  of 
the  next  month  wten  I  joined  Sergeant  Pico,   from  which  time   I 
refer  to  the  diary  kept  by  this  Sergeant,  in  order  not  to  leave 
out  or  to   repent  ^ffiything. 

According  to  the   instruction  which  it  has  pleased  you  to 
send  me.   I  may  say  th^t   the   last  rancheria  visited  was   to  be 
that  of  the  riQlfintfis.  but  I  saw  that   it   ;^ould  have  to  be  one  of 
the  'first  because  they  had  received  information  from  the  gen- 
tile Indians  of  Tache— the  two  rur.away  Indians.  Antonio  and 
another  Christian  from  Soledad  hiivipg  passed  this  way  as  cited 
in  the  diary  under  date  of  November  9..     In  the   other  rancherics 
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suited  by  the   Christians  from  the  fear  which  the  soldiers  had 

inspired  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them. 

In  the  rancheria  of  JCaiilie  3  beasts  were  found,  one  from 
San  Miguel  and  one  from  Soledad.    .    . 

At  the  junction  of  the   San  Joaquin  and  San  Jose  rivers 
where   I  went  on  the   21gt.  at  night  there  was  a  stnmpede  of 
horsno  which  it  was  not  possible    to  prevent  ^vith  all  the  troop 
because   of  the  darkness  of  the  night.     But  after  they  had  con- 
trolled most  of  them,  the  next  day  jit  daybreak,   they  were 
counted  and  65  found  missing.     I  at  once  sent   three  parties 
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in  different  directions.     And  the  Capt.  Francisco  Juare7. 
brou^t  back  28  which  he  found  at   a  distance  of  6  leagues  to 
the  south.     There  were  27  lacking  which   the  other   two  pfjrties 
did  not  find  throughout  ttie  day.     The  following  day  I  sent 
Capt.  Antonio  Olivira  of  my  company,  in  other  directions  and 
Jose  Villaviconcio  in  cliarge  with  directions  to  both  parties 
to  follow  the  tracks  with  all  perseverance  until  they  found 
the  beasts.     And  at  ni^t  they  returned  saying  that  they  could 
not   find  the  trail.     Seeing  this   I  determined  to  set  out  from 
this  junction  to  attack  the  rancheria  of  Tapflt     end  did  so, 
finding  in  it  a  large  number  of  horses  killed  not  long  since 
and  according   to  my  count  there  wore  136  head,  and  many  old 
tracks,  so  that  all  togethf^r  th^^re  were  probably  a  little  more 
than  200.     The  people^were  an  old  man  and  old  woman  vho  could 
no  longer  see  boccuse  of  their  great  age.     Here   I  ordered  the 
troop  with  guns  aid  shields  to  enter  on  foot  a  little  wood 
that  sheltered  the  ?ame  ranclieria  and  they  found  two  gentiles, 
one  blind  and   the  bther,  a  Christian  from  3^nta  Cruz,  half 
sick  (it  was  he  who  was  lecdingttheoi)  and  8  women  also  incur- 
able who  could  not  stand.     These  gave  us  information  that  on 
the  othT  side  of  the  river  in  another  grove  about  a  gunshot 
away  there  were  people.     I  ordered  the  troop  to  do  as  before 
and   they  found  no  one,  only  fresh  End  old  tracks  of  horses. 
In  the  rancheria  first  searched  ^rre  found  15  mares,  most  of 
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them  tied,  also  the  horse  of  the  Militiaman  Juestin  Ortega. 
Everything  finished  I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
where  I  parsed  the  ni^t.  • 

At  the  sane   time   that  the  search  providentially  ended, 
Capt.  Juan  "rroyo  set  out  with  10  soldiers  for  the  lost  horses 
and  after  2  days  returned  telling  me   that  he  had  found  no 


tracks — other  than  a  trail  which  went  in  the  direction  of 
San  Luis  Gonzaga  and   that  he  acknowledged  that  they  could  be 
of  the  lost  animals  because  there  were  traces  of  cord  on  two 
of  them,  and  on  the  ni^t  of  the  stampede  several  of  the   run- 
away  horses  were  tied  round  the   ne<Jk  with  this   kind  of  cord 
and  the  track  of  a  mule  that  was  also   in  the  stampede.     This 
ne'.vs  consoled  me  grratly. 

After  two  days  I  set  out  from  this   rancheria  of  Tepfl. 
fpr  that  of  Cnpcha ,  which  was  one  that  3erg.  Pico  attacked, 
before  he  joined  me.     I  crossed  the   river  called  Santa  Rita  to 
sleep  and  before  reaching  it  sent  the  same  Capt.   Arroyo  men- 
tioned above   to  follow  the  seme  track  and  \Aien  he  came  up  with 
it  to  follow  it  until  hij?  horses  became   tired  tind   take  the 
seme  4  soldiers  and  T  vaqueros.     They  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga  where   the  trail  led  them  and  from 
there  they  went   to  San  Luis  Gon.^aga  from  vhich  plrco  they 
brought  us  food  which  had  been  left  there  previously  and  on 
their  return  they  reported  that  th oy  lost  the   trail  of  the   other 
horses.  . 
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I  reached  the   aforementioned  Santa  Rita  River  at  ni^t 
where   I  slept  and  ishere  Capt.  Arroyo  with  the   10  soldiers 
found  me.     /nd  at  ni^t  while  the   soldier  Joaquin  Juarez  was 
?entinol,  one  of  the   Indian  prisoners  cut  the  cord  that  bound 
him  with  his   teeth  and  got  free,  several  soldiers  and  the 
Capt.  Prencisco  Juares  being  present  at   the   time.     The  Indians 
went  after  him  rs  he  fled,  but  could  not  get  him  as  he  hid  in 
the  tule. 

At  the   junction  of  San  Joaquin  and  San  Jose  Rivers  I 

I 

was  crossing  at  the  same  time  that   the   Indian  fled,  who  was 
called  Damien.  a  Christian  whom  Sergeant  Dolores  Pico  was 
bringing  unbound  from  Laguna  de  San  Pablo  to  Kings  River. 

In  the   rcincheria  of  the   Christian  Indian  called  Ccleto 
they  obtained  5  fugitives,    [V  Christians  from  Santa  Cruz  and 
3  gentiles)  and  3  others,  making  8  all  together  that  were 
cau^fit.   the   Christian  and  the  gentiles  those  whom  another 
sergeant  wss  conducting  to  Monterey, 

In  all  they  seized  53  horses,  of  which  10  belonged  to 
Quint ia  Ortega.  1  to  Manuel  Pinto,  2  to^  the  pueblo,  9  to 
Soledad,  ^nd  all  the  rest  to  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Of  the  hundred  cited,  they  delivered  no  more  than  17.  which 
Sergotmt  Rio  told  me  Captain  Castillo  delivered.*  All  the   others 

» 

were  left  on  the  road  dead  from  exhaustion.. 

[Signed]  Jui;n  de  Ortega 
Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
December  3.  1815 


MARTINEZ:   EXPEDITION  ?mv  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  TO  TULARES,  1016 


Translation  of  Father  Luis  Antonio  Martinez's  Report  of  his 
Expedition  to  the  Rancherias  of  the  Tular,  V\16»     Fron   a  copy  or 
abstract  of  ^*artinez*s  letter  to  Father  Erancisco  Sarria  in 
the  Bancroft  Library. 

"May  29.  1B16.     San  Luis  Obispo*     Fr.  Luis  Antonio  Martinez  to 
R.  P.  Com©  Prefect©  Fr.  V.  Francisco  de  Sarria. 

Reporting  that  the  people  that  he  met  on  his  journey  were  un-      [42] 
reasonable,  and   that  they  preferred  their  unhappy  condition  to  any 
benefits  that  could  be  offered  them  outside  their  homes. 

That  the  rancheria  of  Lucluo  was  2^  lea^^ues  from  his  mission 
[San  Luis  Obispo]  on  the  border  of  the  plain  from  there  to 
Tuohual a .     That  frorr  there  he  went  to  Tuohual a .  about  9  lea^uesi 
from  there  1"  lea'^^ues  to  Gelecto;   from  there  19  lea^^^uea  to 
Lihuauhilame;  frorr  there  about  7  lean;ues  to  Quihuame.     I^ey 
could  go  no  further  because  here  they  found  a  lar^e  river  run- 
nir^  from  N  to  S  and  from  S  to  N,  making  a  turn  at  the  rancho, 
about  7  leafr;ue8  from  Tel  am  e  .       They  could  not  cross  it  because 
it  was  so  swift  and  rou^',h.     This  is  the  river  that  feeds  the 
lakos  of  Buenavista,  Oalecto,  rind  Thuohuala.     Thej'  found  neither 
trees,  nor  stones,  nor  pasture.     The  river  ends  in  Buenavista. 
and  from  there  becomes  lak'  s  and  swamps.     On  the  edge  of  the 
plain  there  is  a  large  poplar  grove,  vory  rou^^h    round  on  sandy 
soil  stretchir^  for  about  a  league  in  breadth* 


[43  J 


Prieptley:"Thi8  would  place  the  village  <m  tho  N  Ride  of  the  lake, 
whereas  Zalvidea,  1^06,   indicated  it  on  the  south  or  southeaBtem 
side.* 
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In  Lucluc  they  found  50  Indians  with  their  families.     There        [43]' 
after  rmny  entreaties  they  ,<;aTe  hir  a  boy  in  exchange  for  whom 
he  save  hie  parenta  2  Wank  eta  an  seome  beads  and  meat. 

Th^y  met  the  Indian  Gabriel  with  6  gentiles  on  the  road  and 
accompanied  him  to  a  deserted  rancheria  where  there  me  only  an 
old  woman  and  a  cripple  who  could  not  be  carried  to  the  tular. 
He  remained  there  3  days,  sending  tho  Indiana  that  he  brought 
with  bin:  to  the  tular  so  that  the  other  Indians  would  return. 
Thev  brought  hjii.  10  families,  whom  he  told  not  to  be  afraid; 
that  he  was  ''.oiir,  to  make  than  know  the  tru*  Cod. 
he  gathered  70  anred  men.   they  fled  in  the  nijsht  to  the  Tular 
and   those  that  rermined  told  him  that  it  *a5.  the  fault  of  a 
certain  Chape  and  an  old  man.  and   that  they  had  abandoned  the 
rancheria  because  they  told  them  that  we  wanted  to  make  an  end 


As  soon  as 


of  them. 


Prom  there  they  all  went  to  the  rancheria  of  Geleoto,  which 
they  found  had  all.   except  ^he  c«netery.  been  destroyed  by  ware. 

Fron'.  there  they  went  on  to  Telflmni .     When  they  reached 
Lihauhilami     the  great,   they  found  that  thdj'  had  had  a  great 
skinr-ish  the  day  before,  resultins  in  *e  death  of  8  mm.  among 


therr,  the  elder  son  of  Quipagucee.     For  this  reason  they  were 


frightened,  fearing  vengeance-     Their  chief  sent  to  ask  if  he 
was  goirs  to  do  a-ythir^  to  t-ha"!  "^  ^e  answered  that  they 
wero'rot  to  be  afraid;   that  he  would  prevent  any  danger  coming 
to  '.hem.     The  chief  told  him  to  establish  his  camp  ne^iT  his 
rancheria.  #.ich  consisted  of  about  300  families.     He  said  that 
h.  went  and  was  well  received.     When  I  went  on.   3  of  them  con. 
descended  to  be  pleased  to  go  with  me.      . 


[44] 
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When  they  arrWed  at  ^he  rancheria  of  Quihuama,  the  chief  had 
posted  peoi'le  in  the  grora,  and  as  soon  as  he  diBmounted  they  all 
fled  from  the  grove  without  our  being  able  to  speak  to  anyone. 


eague 


language 


[4S] 


This  ranoheria  was  deserted.     Th^  had  gon«>  to  the  one  they  call 
Pusai.     I  sent  Indians  to  oall   therr.  but  they  received  than  with 
darts,  and  our  Indians  returned  the  fire  and  made  3  prisoners, 
two  war.en  and  one  man.     They  cried  "kill  the  coast  people*  and 
as  a  result  that  rancheria  was  burned.     One  of  their  Indians 
started  off  slightly  wounded.     Two  horses  were  shot,  and  one, 
a  saddle  horse  was  stolen.     This  rancheria  ouf^ht  to  be  punished. 
He  noted  on  his  expedition  very  poor  water  and  neither  stone 
nor  wood,   exceptirvg  on  the  plain  of  the  river,  which  was  covered 
with  poplars  anci  willows,  but  the  land,  like  the  other,  was 
very  sandy* 

Martinez.  Pr.  Luis  Antonio.     Entrada  en  las  Rancher ias  del  ^ 
Tular    1^16.     MS  copy  or  Abstract  m  /rchivo  del  Arzobispado. 
Cartos  de  los  Misioneros  de  California.  Tom  lU*  PP*  ^'^t 
1772-1B17.     Extracts  rr.ade  for  Bancroft  Library,  Iti/o. 

Note:  The  VS  from  which  this  translation  was  rrade  was  written 
pSjH^J  in  the  first,  and  partly  in  the  third,  as  translated. 

The  ori<Tinal   of  this  report  is  said  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  records  of  the  Archbishop. 

Dr.  II.   I.  Priestley  in  an  account  of  Expeditions  sent  out  from 

California  Missions  fealley  proof,  unpublished)  gives  an  abstract 
or   -hio  report  and  his  notos  on  identification  of  locations  are 
here  given  in  footnotes. 


An  abstract  of  Martinezes  reyort  is  given 
Calif.,  11,  p.  337  footnote,  1BP6. 


in  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
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KSTUDILLO:     fflOPRDITION 


Diary  of  the  expedition  nunde  to  the  Tulpres  by  Lieut. 


Monterey,  acting  on  the  superior  order  of  the  Governor  of 
Nuera  California.  Colonel  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  to  visit 
and  examine  the  gentile  ranoheriaa  ar^   to  capture  the  Christians 


and  wild  Indiana  and  to  punish  them  when  necessary,  which  he 


started  out  on  today.  October  17,  1819  with  a  sergeant,  three 
captains,  and  26  soldiers  in  his  company, 

Sunday.  Oct.  17,  1819.—  After  having  heard  mess  and 
sermon,  celebrated  by  the  Hev.  Father  Prefect  Pr.  Vicente  Fran- 
Cisco  de  Sarria,  set  out  from  the  Presidio  at  10:45  A.  M.  and 
at  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  the  rancho  of 
Beal  Hacienda,  and  having  taken  183  horses,  set  out  to  sleep 
at  Punta  de  Zanjones.  which  we  reached  at  prayers.     8  leagues 

distant  from  Monterey. 

Monday,  Oct.  18.— At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  set  out 
fr6m  this  place  and  reached  La  Soledad  LMissionJ  at  11,  and 
at  2  in  the  afternoon  together  with  the   Indian  i^ntonio  and  Vic- 
tor. Tularenos.  set  out  for  Los  Ositos,  ^i ch  we  reached  at 
6  in  the  afternoon.     13  leagues  distant  from  where  we  set  out. 

Tuesday.  Oct.  19.— At  5:30  in  the  morning  set  out  from 
Los  Ositos,  and  slept  at  the  spring  at  the  Canon  of  San  Miguel. 
Distance  10-1/2  leagues. 
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Wednesday.  Oct.  20.-Set  out  from  la  Poza  at  daybreak  end 
reached  San  Miguel  at  10  in  the  morning.  7  leagues  from  La 

Poza*   •   • 

Thursday.  Oct.  21.-After  mass  ...   .  set  out  toward  the 
E  to  sleep  at  the  place  called  Agua  Dulce.  7-1/2  leagues  aifsy. 

Friday.  Oct.  22.— At  five   in  the  morning  set  out  tov^erd 
the  E(flriiillie);  at  8  took  to  the  2  (ssXsl)  and  at  4  P.  M. 
reached  the  plase  called  Los  Ul times  Alisos.  15  leagues  from 


Bofas 


springs  of  very  healthful  ^eter. 


Saturday.  Oct.  23. -Having  had  news  of  finding  2  water 


'/unjonea 


Mml 


the  sergeant  with  2  soldiers  and  Indians  on  foot  to  examine 
them  and   to  find  a  crossing,  and  if  there  wr.s  none,  to  construct 
a  raft,  with  orders  for  one  of  them  to  return  with  information 
concerning  their  observations,  so  that   the  troop  mi^t  set  out. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon.   I  received  word  from  the  sergeant 
that   they  had  not  found  a  crossing  and  were  making  rafts. 
Breaking  camp,  we  went  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Tula res.  a  beau- 
tiful  view,  from  N  to  S  lagoons  extending  farther  than  the  eye 
can  see.  ard  stretching  from  l'!  to  W.   I  judged,  about  28  or  30 


le  ague  s . 


aanjon 


and  crossed  it.  the  horses  swimming  with  Pome  difficulty. 
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Kept  on  to  the  NE,  traveling  until  one  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  orertook  one  of  the  Indian  explorers,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  found  no  raft  in  the  Zanjon  of  Biilifli,  end  t};at 
the  gentiler  had  left  the   ranoheria.     1  rooched  this  Sanjon 
at  3  A.  M,     Rofts  were  constructed  on  which  the  troops  end  sup- 
plies were  ferried  across.     I  examined  the  site  where  the  gen- 
tiles had  their  huts,  which  was  12  leagues  from  I/)s  Alamos,  and 
it  showed  that  some  days  since,  tiiey  had  mored  to  another 
place.     I  camped  hero   to  rest  the  troops  and  feed  the  heaits.    / 
.8  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  Senjon  and  tular  with 
its  nitrous  soil.     Knowing  that  the  gentile  Indian,  called 
Gabriel  by  the  soldiers  and  belonging  to  thi?  rancheria.  had 
always  been  much  attached  to  the  troop  and  with  his  companions 
had  gone  with  the  troop  to  every  place,  and  confronted  with 
the  nevs  of  his  absence.  I  judged  that  they  had  some  news,  as 
much  from  this  as  from  the  fact  that  they  had  not  stopped  nor 
visited  the  fathers  of  San  Miguel  Mission  for  two  years,   though 
they  had  alw.ys  been  received  with  the  affection  befitting 

an  apostolic  minister. 

At  eleven  o ♦clock  I  faw  t7?o  gentile  Indians  at  seme  dis- 
tance.    1  sent  to  overtake  them  and  have  them  brought  to  the 
camp.       On  being  thoroughly  exar^ined.  nfter  much  work,  they 
told  me  that  some   Indians  who  had  gone  to  Son  Miguel  Mission 
at  the  end  of  September  for  the  fiesta,  hed  returned  saying 
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and  insisting  that  at  this  time  troopa  were  to  come  and  capture 
all  the  fugitive  Christians  and  to  carry  off  captive  all  the 
gentiles  because  they  sheltered  them.     IShen  they  ^ere  told 
this,  they  were  frightened  and  some  had  gone  to  the  interior 
of  the  Lagoon,  others  scattered  es  soon  as  they  heard  the 

That  on  Thursday,   the  21st.  they  received  word  from  the 
ranoherla  of  Tanhft  through  Christians  who  came  from  Soledad, 
that  on  iiie  18th  I  had  set  out  frora  that  mission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  them,  capturing  the  wild  Indians  wA  punishing 
the  gentiles.     That  the   chief  hcd  sot  out  for  the  aforementioned 
with  some  Christians  who  wanted  to  go  away,  and  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  gentiles  of  T^^che  were  awaiting  us  or  had 
moved  their  rancher ia.     That  the  Indian  Gabriel  had  gone  to  the 
fiesta  of  Biifinfiviflta  with  other  Indians.     That  as  Poon  as  they 
raceived  from  Soledad  the  news  of  our  crossing  they  had  main- 
tained a  watch,  and  v/e  had  been  observed  from  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd.  and  our  method  of  crossing  the  zanjon  noted,  es  well 
as  the  road  that  we  took  at  first;  and  that  the   Indians  vho 
remained  were  together  at  a  creek  about  5  miles  away.     Prom 
which  information  I  decided  to  send  out  to  capture  them,  hav- 
ii^  leamod  from  those  gentiles  that  they  could  go  on  foot, 
since  there  was  little  water. 

MoDiay,  Oct.  25.— I  sent  them  out,  watchfully,  at  two 
in  the  morning  for  the  part  of  the  rancheria  of  Bulial  about  5 
leagues  away  according  to   the  2  gentiles.     At  11  they  returned 
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with  45  persons  of  both  sexes,  including  the  Christian 
Libcreta.  who  with  permission  hrd  come  morr  than  a  year  ago  to 
get  well  aid  who  thoy  told  me,  hod  kept  hiieelf  oonceal^d  be- 
cause ho  was  afraid.       That  the  other  Indians  were  scattered 
on  the  Lake.     That  the  Indian  Gabriel,  although  he  was  in 
Buonavista,  was  mudi  afraid  because  of  the  incident  that  hap- 
pened two  years  ago  with  the 


■i 


Indians.     As  I  have  said 
before  this  Iiidian.  although  gentile,  is  named  and  known  as 
Gabriel.     He  is  not  a  chief  but  is  greatly  feared  by  all  the 
people  of  the  valley  anrl  renowned  because  of  the  circumstance 
of  his  goodwill  for  the  troop.     In  virtue  of  which  I  sent  to 
inform  him  of  my  arrival  und  tell  him  not  to  be  afraid.  That 
I  would  expect  him  on  the  30th  in  the  neighborhood  of 

together  with  all  the  Christian  fugitives,  and  that 
I  would  give  them  e  pardon  on  paper  so  that  they  mi^t   return 

to  3an  Miguol  Mission. 

At  3  in  the  afternoon  the  old  Indian  chief  of  Snhfil  nfln^ed 
Chape  with  his  wife  arrived  at  the  camp  with  a  present  of 
fish  for  me   snd   told  me  thst  while  they  were  fishing  on  the 
lake  Anastasio,  a  Christian  from  San  Micuel  appeared  and  told 

m 

him  of  the  arrival  of  the  troop  at  the  rancheria,  and  that 
the  people  were  taken  eiiaj,  end  that  he  imraediately  came  away, 
and  that  the  old  women  that  wore  loft  there  because  they  could 


r 
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not  follow  us,  told  him  thtt   I  was  awaiting  him  hero,  aid  had 
given  them  very  good  treatment,   the  news  being  false  that  had 
been  told  them.     I  exhorted  them  all,  particularly  the  old 
men  end  children  to  become  Christians,  treating  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness .  ani  warning  them  not  to  detain  nor  follow 
anj^  of  there  that  came  without  permission,  and  to  dismiss  them 
all,  giving  them  liberty  to  withdraw  to  their  misBions,  but 
they  all  begged  to  remain  that  ni^t  to  fish  and  kill  ducks 
for  all  the  people,  to  which  I  yielded,  and  they  did  so, 
killing  an  abundance  of  large  Mfljfirron  end  ducks  enough  for  a 


Tuesday,  Oct.  26.— After  having  ramained  with  the  gen^ 
tiles  80   that  they  mi^t  all  unite  and  come  to  live  on  their 
lands  v?ithout  fear  of  the  troop,  we  set  out  from  this  place 
at  6  A.  M,  for  the  great  plain,  taking  the  road  to  the  S  to 
get  acquainted  with  it,   and  at   a  distance  of  6  leagues  on  this 
xx>ad  passed  the  Canada  of  the  Arroyo  of  San  Cayetano   (called 
by  the  natives  lgS4ifiJ.  Set  out  from  this   Canada  of  Agspa , 
arriving  at  the  entrance  whore  are  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  at  6:30  P,  M.  with  the  horses  and  mules  lame  and 
weary,  because  they  had  not  e- ten  for  thrre  days,  counting 
today  and  going  tiirough  land^  nitrous  end  hard  to  cross,  and 
without  water  today  (6  leagues  for  which  reason  three  horses 
and  a  wornout  mule  were  left  on  the  road).     Having  found  good 
pasture  and  water  I  decided  to  rest  until  morning. 
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Wednesday,  Oct.  27.-1116  horses  and  the  wornout  mule  were 
captured  yesterday.  Before  and  efter  sunrise,  I  examined  with 
the  naked  eye  end  with  glasses  the  mountains  and  the  canyon 
called  Agspe  by  the  natives  (and  San  Cayetano  by  Lieut. 
Gabriel  Moraga),  whose  rancheria  is  located  in  the  interior  of 
it,  end  whose  Gentiles  were  at  the  fiesta  of 
It  is  a  beautiful  si^t,  all  of  it  together  with  the  mountain 
being  oovered  with  beautiful  oaks  end  life  oaks,  poplars  and 
willows.  Its  water  runs  for  a  short  distance  in  time  of 
drought,  but  is  very  good.  Those  wlio  passed  down  the  canyon 
in  1806  say  that  it  was  net  so  broad  nor  so  well-covered  with 
trees.  According  to  the  signs,  the  rancheria  is  composed  of 
400  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

Thursday,  Oct.  28.— At  6  A.  M.  set  out  to  the  N  and  at 
9  reached  the  Arroyo  de  Coyaipich.  a  distance  of  4  leagues, 
leaving  to  the  W  the  hill  or  mountain,  which  the  Lieut.  Don 
Gabriel  Moraga  named  San  Pedro  on  the  expedition  which  ho  made 
in  1806.  Seeing  two  Indians  at  a  great  distance,  I  overtook 

« 

them  and  they  told  me  that  they  were  afraid,  and  I  reassured 
them  and  they  took  me  to  the  rancheria  of  the  same  name,  its 
chief  named  Tukal  and  numboring  about  200  people.     I  went  on 
for  the  river  of  Sen  Gabriel  with  two  guides  from  this  rancheria, 
through  country  level  and  bofa  until  entering  a  large  oak 
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forest  in  which  I  found  the  renchcria  named  Qhoynoco   (Choynocko 
on  the  benk  of  en  arroyo  that  hfis  Winter  in  a   few  springs)  8 
l'»«gues  distant,  whose  chief  «nd  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
were  ut  a  fiei-te  ct  a  rencheria  in  the  neighboring  mountain 
named  Ohisoha  ahcat  8  leagues  away.     I   turned  in  that  direction 
and  arrived  at  sunset  at  the  neighboring  Arroyo  i*iich  1  called 
SI  Llanto  del  Capitan  del  Chischa  [=The  weeping  of  the  Chief 
of  Chischa],  because  I  found  the  chief  in  it  weeping  for  the 
death  of  his  two  brothers  aid  six  sisters,  for  which  reason 
he  was  celebrating  the  funeral  foest  and  h£id  left  the  rancheria 
of  the  oaks. 

This  chief  named  Joasps  told  me  that  he  with  his  wife  and 
family  and  brother  had  withdrawn  this  day  to   this  site  to 
weep  for  the  death  of  their  relatives.     They  alone,  because 
on  the  following  day  they  hud  to  ht  ve  all  the  invited  ones  at 
their  rancheria,  and  he  entreated  me  so  that  I  resolved  to  pass 
the  ni^t  in  this  place,  for  in  the  moming  ttiey  would  be  in 
the  aforementioned  rancheria  and  he  and   his  people  would  open 
the  rof  d  to  give  water  to    the  horses;  and  when  I  yielded  *to 
his  urging  he  maiifested  much  content,  giving  to  all  fresh 
fish  and  pinole  and  atole.  did  offered  to  leave  with  his  fam- 
ily in  the  morning  with  ray  troop.     Hia  conduct  throughout  was 
majestic  and  affable.     He  declared  that  he  had  never  seen 
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soldiers  in  his  country  end  had  only  hoard  yeers  ago  of  their 
crosaing  below  (This  wss  l\oimg^  in  1806)  to  the  3  and  that 
there  "sere  ae  nnny  from  the  troop  as  from  the  Mission;  that  he 
had  wanted  and  resolved  to  see  the  Presidios,  but   thnt  he  had 
refrained  from  going  because  there  were   enemies  in  the  vicinity, 
who  -^ould  kill  or  illtrest  him.     I  did  ay  best  to  remove  this 
fear,  and  he  promised  me  to  come  to  Monterey,  and  I  gave  him  a 
paper,  which  he  appreciated  greatly,  so  that  he  would  be  ro- 

coived  by  the  g*iiard« 

The  three  plf.cos  that   I  visited  today  with  him,  on  my  ar- 
rival hid  their  women  and  diildren,  and  as  soon  as  they  asked 
and  found  out  that  no  J?riar  accompanied  me,  they  broug^-t  them 
out  aid  pre; sent ed  then  to  me. 

Hcving  heard  that  there  wts  a  San  Miguel  Christian  with 
two  horsGs  at  the   feast,   I  spoke  of  it   to  Chief  Joasps,  and 
he  immediately  sent  for  him.  and  he  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at 
ni^t  accompanied  by  a  gaily  decorated  Indian  youth,  22  or  24 
years  old,  chief  of  Choinoco,  and  two  other  Indians,  vifeo  begged 
me  to  pardon  him,  as  he  was  a  relative  of  theirs,  and  invited 
roe  in  the  name  of  the  othl&r  chiefs  ^^ho  had  assembled  there; 


an 


d  said  that   there  of  the  lelamfi.  end  he  offered,  if  I  arrived 


with  wornout  horses?  to   take  care  of  them  until  my  return,  if 
I  would  leave  them  there,  for  he  hii6  on  his  lands  water  and 
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pasture  in  abundanoo.     I  answered  him  that  in  the  morning  I  was 
going  tc  visit  titem  all,  and   having,  good  horses  thanked  them 
for  the  offer,   at  vdiidi  he  departed,  and  I  passed  the  night 
with  suitable  precautions. 

Friday,  Oct.  29.— At  6  A.  M.  with  due  order  I  set  out  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  Tejoasps  for  his  rancher ia  toward  the 
northern  foothills  of  the  mountain,  which  I  reached  at  8 
o^clock.     Seven  chiefs  from  several  rancher ias  of  the  oak  grove 
came  out  to  receive  me ,  2  of  theiti  chiefs  of  Telame ,  one  from 
ChoinoQQ.  and  the  other  4  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  same 
mountain,  all  arranged  in  good  order  wi^  their  people  in 
front  of  the  wall  that   formed  the   renoheria  of  Chischa,  irtiose 
chief  Joacps,  as  I  b^ve  said  before?,  was  having  a  fungal 
feast,  )^ich  wcs  done  up  in  the  following  manner.     They  painted 
their  faces  block  like  great  blackened  balls,  and  passed  the 
entire  ni^t  giving  mournful  cries  like  hoarse  weeping.     The 
next  day,   they  washed  and  painted,  and  formed  their  dance  by 
ranchcriws.     At  the   end  the  giver  of  the   feast,  after  having 
given  them  a  great  deal  to  eatt-fish  tliat  they  catch  in  the 
river,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  meat,  of  liiich  there   is  on 
abundance,  atole  and  pinole ^-paid  all  of  them  with  beads  and 
baskets,  and  they  went  away  for  their  own  country.     As  soon 
as  I  arrived,  all  the  chiefs  by  means  of  interpreters,  invited 
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me  urgently,  at  which  hoving  previously  takon  suitable  precau- 
tions mthout  their  knowing  it,  I  sent  awcy  my  horse,  and  ac- 
companied by  the   interpreters  went  ;7ithin  the  ranoheria  with 
thorn.     With  due  reserve,  in  the  wall  that   forms  the  ranoheria 


of  nn^wnhfl  I  counted  in  file  437  Indian  youths  all  aimed  and 
about  600  women  and  children  all  placed  in  front  of  it,  whose  ^ 
length  which  I  measured  as  I  walked  was  358  paces  which  would 
make  626  varas[l721.5  feet]  and  in  the  rear  432  paces  or  756 
varas  [2079  feet],  ell  of  nishes  (paJtaLflL)  and  branchts  of  wil- 
low-    Then  I  went  opposite  where  the  inviled  guests  were  lodged, 
and  as  they  all,  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  were  pre- 
sented to  me  in  a  confused  mass.  I  could  not  cc3unt  them,  as  I 
did  those  of  nhianhB,  but  there  were  perhaps  600  men.     All  the 
women  of  the  huts  of  GhJFinhfl  were  busy  grinding  pinole  from 
several  seeds,  cooking  rioe^) — arroz— and  making  bread  of 
it,  and  with  laiige  baskets  of  very  thick  acorn  atolt. 

After  I  finished  my  visit  to  all  the  chiefs,  I  gave  them 
to  imdorstand  tiat  the  reason  for  my  visit  to  their  country 
was  the  order  of  the  Great  Chief  (for  so  I  named  the  Senor 
Governor)  and  they  assured  me  that  they  had  no  more  Christians, 
that   the  one  they  gave  up  to  me  from  OhoynoOQ     did  not  come 
through  their  lands,  for  they  were  far  from  the  Missions.     And 
Joasps  of  GhlBchfl  egain  told  me  that  no  troop  had  ever  been 


ft    .-T<^".;:-;fV'.4,v,'«'", 
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there.,  nor  had  they  knowledge  of  any  until  now,  and   I  geve  him 
tc  undersland  that   I  m/lis  much  pleased. 

Chief  Joaspg  end  his  people  as  well  as  the  other  guests 
began  to  present  me  with  baskets  of  all  sizes,  pinole  and  atole 
to  ent>  but  not  having  anything  with  which  tc  reciprocate,  with 
great  affability  I  excused  myself  from  receiving  anything, 
telling  them  '^11  that  I  had  to  go  a  long  way  and  oould  not 
carry  anything,  but   if  they  wanted  to  come  to  see  me  some  day 
at  the  Presidio  aid  bring  it,  they  would  all  be  very  well  re- 
ceived, with  Tufoich  they  were  satisfied.     But  they  begged  me 

9 

to  permit*  the  troop  to  stroll  among  them  and   to  eat,  and  I  sent 
thorn  in  parties  under  the  sergeant  and  captain,  giving  them 
strict  orders  not  to  touch  anything  except  to  taste  the  food 


which  was  offered  them,  and  the   Indians  wrre  well  pleased. 
At  eleven  that  day  the  chief  of  Notonto  arrived  and  was 

prssentod  to  me  by  the  apsembled  gentiles,  and   after  having 

been  told  that   I  woild  soon  be  at  his  ranchoria,  he  withdrew 

with  them. 

At  one  o'clock  there  came  to  the  feast  from  the   interior 

of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  from  the  ranoberia  that   they  call 

* 

Apal^mn,   four  chiefs  naned  Ohomulk,  Gilmosts,  Ogmort  and  Gulstos 
with  111  Indian  men  and   women,  ^o  had  never  seen  troops. 
These  Indians  presented  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
sent  word  of  their  arrival  to  Joasps,  asking  irtio  we  w^re  and 


u 
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aeoking  permission  to  enter  in  a  skirmish  killing  dogs  and 
henfj.     H«   told  thcro  who  v/^  wore,  end  they  steged  their  ar- 

rade,  kilii 


rival  in  s  sort  of  masquer 


killing  with  their  arrows  some 


dogs  and  hens,   for  \iiiich  they  paid  with  bccds,  and  prepared 
to  mit  them,  well  content.     All  the  people  end  particularly 
the  chief  urged  mo  strongly  to   spend  the  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day  with  them  et  the   feast,  but   I  left  then  satisfied, 
telling  thew  tiiat   I  had  frr  tb  go  i)nd  hut  little  time,  nnd 
that   I  intended  to   let.ve  in  the  afternoon  rnd   to  sleep  at 
Tftltitne.     In  the  conversation  that   I  had  with  Joasps,  the  chief 
of  Cb  1  a Qhfl ,  ho  told  mo  that  he  and  his  people  went  up  by  sev- 
eral places  to   the   top  of  the  mountain  to  gather  pinons,   and 
that  in  some  places  t!iere  wore  areas  of  good  land,  and  that 
they  could  be  easily  reached  by  horse,  but  th-  t  they  were  very 
large.     From  the  people  froc  the   interior  I  had  it  also  more 
perticularly  and  from  the  people  that  there  are  on  the  other 
side,  '-sho    told  xae   that  they  made  their  gatherings  of  pinons 
and  seeds  on  both  sides,  but  that  they  did  not  go  in  much,  be- 
cause the  other  inhabitants  are  bad  people,  and  that   there   are 
throe  mountains,   although  not   so  large  as  this,  with  very  large 
trees  of  acorns,  which  must  be  osks   (robles);   that   they  have 
not  seen  people  like  us, 

M  3  ?•  M.  I  started  to  set  out  for  Tfilamfl.  with  guides 
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from  Chif^cha  and  fpow  seid  nmcheria  and  having  mcde  only  a 
short  turn  in  the  menn^hile  tc    the  Icntrks  of  3cn  Gi.briel  River 
joining  the  same  sierra.     There  ^Yere   in  it  more  thon  a  hundred 
women  young  and  old.  with  children,  all  of  them  distilling 
their  etole  in  Irrge  baskets,  and   others  cooking  snd  grinding 
them,   snd   at  most  there  began  to   come  out  from  the  willows 
sbout  EOO  people  of  all  ages  and  kinds  who  approached  me  and 
saluted  me  without  any  fear,   tiiose  who   entered  in  their  huts 
of  Ohischa.  i^nd  the   troop  being  mounted,  we  set  out  and  ar- 
rived ct  Telame  at  5:30  P,  JH.  which  was  located  about  5  leagues 
W  rnd  where  I  found  14  old  women  rmd  9  old  men  ^o  were  not  at 
the  feast.  At  dusk  several  other  Indians  arrived  and  they  went 
out  and  in  all  there  ^7ere  47.     On©  of  the  old  women  came  to 
the  cerap  and  presented  me  with  a  sianll  diicken  for  supper, 
and  I  reciprocated  with  corn  pinole, 

Saturday,  Oct,  3o. — H  5  A.  M,   I  set  out  for  Tontacho 
with  guides  which  the   Indians  contributed.     Starting  for  the 
groat  oak  grove  we  followed  several  dirr^ctions  to  the  2,  the 
W,  the  M,  and  the  S  because  of  the  numerous  arroyos,  tulares 
and  :;janjons  that  there  tro  until  at  2  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
turned  to  the  W  on  which  road  we  crossed  Stm  Gabriel  Biver 
and  arrived  at  the  place  called  Le  Crur.,  which  is  on  its  bank, 
at  4,  having  traveled  13  leagues  during  the  day.     At  5,  4  In- 
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Tontache 


of  fish  and  ducks,  and  inviting  me  in  the  Borning  to  come  to 


iavista  v 


half  of  the  people,  those   i»ho   rsmeined  in  it  vFanted  to  reooiva 
BxA  become  acquainted  with  the  troop,  for  those   from  La  Soledad 
had  told  thera  of  our  coming.     I  accepted  the  fish  and  ducks, 
ani   reciprocated  mth  dry  meat  and  pinole,  and  told  them  I  was 
glad  that   they  know  that   I  was  coming  to  see  them,  and  that  in 
ths  morning  I  would  go  to  their  rancher ie,  and  that  thoy  must 
have  the  Christians  in  it  rendy  for  me  to  pardon  and  to  send 
to  their  Mif5sion,  nnd  that  we  would  talk  afternards,  and  I  dis- 
missed thera,  hut  2  of  thera  willingly  remained  to  act  ss  guides. 
Sunday,  Oct.  31.— After  having  said  the  rosary,   I  set  out 
at  7  in  the  momii^  for  the  rancheria  of  Tontaohe ,  whidi  T. 
reached  at  a  distance  of  3-1/2  leagues  to  the  W  located  on 
the  adpre  of  the  T.nnnna  He  Bubal  on  »iry  land  SO  that  the 


horses  could  not  cross  and  very  nitrous,  for  which  reason  I 
proceeded  with  only  one  soldier  among  the  Indians.     I  counted 
108  Indians,  brave  and  robust  youths,  and  about  200  people 
including  women,  old  men,  boys, end  girls.     They  brou^t  roe  5 
Ohristians  from  San  Miguel,  and   I  sent  thtm  with  a  vaqaero 
to  their  mission.     The  gentiles  begged  me  to  pardon  them,  for 
they  were  all  their  sons  or  brothers.     They  ratified  the  fact 


'-:-..-g:-'..:^'n.?. 
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that  the  n«8  of  «y  oo-lne  «ae  oo»mmioafd  by  the  people  of 


TfiQ^^fe  > 


had  spread  thwughout  the  ..Uey  «r,d  I  -ould  find  no  on.  In 
th.lr  ran=h,rias  especially  in  those  of  the  N  ^o  »ere  horse- 
Vlllers.  for  they  had  all  scattered  to  (he  mountains  md  tu- 
larea.    They  then^sUeB  hod  regained  on  thoir  ground  because 
the,  kn.«  they  hnd  done  no  ^ong.  ell  except  80«  ti«ld  ones 
,ho  had  Klthdra^,  to  the  Interior  of  the  Lake  and  did  not  want 
to  coi»  out.  and  others  *o  were  at  the  feetivitlee  at 
Buenavista.  fihile  this  occupied  I  learned  of  the  arrir.l  of 
,„  Indian  from  Buena,ieta  *o  eaid  that  Ueut.  Gabriel  Horaga 
had  reached  there  4  daye  ago.  and  that  he  could  do  nothing 
because  the   Indian,  had  gone  to  the  I^ke.  and  that  the  vis- 
itors had  scattered  «ith  fe.r.  and  he  had  come  ^vith  the  ne«8. 
M  12  o-clock  I  returned  to   the  plrce  from  *ich  1  set  out. 
*ich  I  reached  at  2  o'dodt. 

Monday.  Hot.  l.-At  5  A.  tt.  I  begm  my  -ercfc  to  the  H 


'ir^che 


or  place  *ero  it  was  p^.iously.  I  reached  at  4  P.  M.  through 
nitrous  lands.  «iT7  and  with  very  large  tulnren.  .nd  having 
«ith  .uoh  difficulty  erased  4  zanjon.s.  full  of  water,  and 
so  miry  thrt  in  one  of  them,  the  hor.e  belonging  to  the  sol- 
dier Ignaclo  Soto  could  not  get  out.  and  he  and  his  «rms  got 


all  wet. 
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Coning  in  sight  of  Rio  del  Beyes.  5  Indians  were  sighted  a 


Tul& 


and  although  I  sort  the   Indie n  interpreter  /ntonio,  to  orer- 
take  them  so  that  I  mij^t  talk  to   them,  he  could  not  follow. 
Realizing  tiiis  aid   seeing  thst  we  could  not  cross  the 
marshes.   I  sent  another   of  his  corapaniops.   to  follOMf  him. 
He  brought  me  the  news  that  all  the   Indians  had  scattertd 
because  they  were  afn^id  of  us,  for  Agustin  ani  Pascual. 
neophytes  of  Boledad  Mission,  sent  wrk  to   them,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  me  lesve,  that   I  was  caning  to  capture  the  Christians 
and  to  kill  them  all,  for  which  reason  2  chiefs  with  9 
Christians  immediately  took  the  road  to  the  Mission,  and  the 
others  had  gone   in  various  directions.     I  then  sent  a  native 
Indian  of  this   country,  called  Victor,   to  make  them  under- 
stand the  contrary'^  and  tell  them  not  to  believe  the  fugitive 
Christiana,  and  that  the  Gentiles  wore  to  come  to  me.     He 
TO  turned  at  9  o  ♦clock  at  night  with  two  of  them,  ^o  told  me 
the  same  as  Antonio,  and  that  perhaps  the  chiefs  that  were 
on  the  way  to  Soledad  would  arrive  that  ni^t.     I  made  them 
understand  the  contrary,  aid  that   I  was  cstonished  that  this 
mncheria  having  been  so  friendly  with  tJ-ie  troop  which  had 
come  to  help  them  several  tim^^  and  to  fight  against  their 
enemies  until  they  made  them  their  friends,  that  they  should 
have  believed  the  word  of  the  Christians  until  they  had  suf- 
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..u  4.  Af  the  v»ild  Indiens  that 
ncient  i^oof.  and-uch  less  tha    o      h    w  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

^^  anthority;  and  thet  iney  n.^a 
epolce  ..nth  no  ^"^^  ^'^^  '^         ,„^  ,,,,  the  troop.     To 

..ioh  they  «n..red  thet  ^^^^  ^;;^;^^^,  ,^„  ,«eeu.e  U 
frc«  Agustin  .«i  P--!.  .nd  they  he  ^^  ^^^ 

»v.  f   tha.!e  Christians  were  witfl  tnen. 
,as  true  that   &ose  ^^^^^  ^^^^  eould 

^  pviipfs  \»ent  to  deliver  up  " 
afore -mentioned  Chiefs  _^^^  ^^^_^_  ^^„<,, 

1  f,>  f>«V  whv  v?e  vwented  to   (lo  "^tm  _ 

carry,  and  to  esJc  my  .  before,  al- 

4.  T,..r.  ar  killed  horses  of  me   xrouv 
t,ey  had  ^^^^^^^  of  then  .any  ti.es.     1  -de  the. 

"^"\"r;    Te     0  d  sent  the»  hy  ..ustin  e^  PeecuaX  .ae 
^erstand  luat  ti^e  v,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ,„4 

„.on6.  hut  that  it  «s  true  fta  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

,     ,     V   thP  Christian  Indians  to  ine  i^'-- 
sand  back  aU  the  Chris  ^^^         ^^  ^j^, 

,,  they  wanted  to  .e.p  -^    '"^^      =;„,  „    ^^.^  ,.  they 
p^sent.  they  »ust  not  --^      ^    ^^.^^  ,,,  ni.ht. 
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for  the  Chief  Taijya  had  returned 
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Chiflohfl,  find   told  them  that   I  w^is  not  coming  to  do   them  the 
harm  prophecied  "by  tho  nngry  ones   from  Solodad,  end  they  wanted 
to  get  acquainted  with  me  and  were  waiting  for  me   in  their 
rancherie  whos?e  people,   this  chief  sent  word,  were  getting 
fish  for  mine.     That,  aa  they  had  not  killed  any  horses,  nor 
sheltered  any  fugitive  Christians  they  v/cre  not  at  all  afraid, 
end  that  they  had  set  out   to   the  good  land   to   receive  us.  That 
if  they  had  before   fought  the  troop  it  had  "been  "because  of 
lies  th^t  had  been  told  them.     I  assurod  them  that  they  had 
done  well,   thtt  they  must  never  flee  from  the  troop  nor  fear 
them,  and  having  to  speak  with  the  people  of  IfifihiU.  I  could  not 
go  there   immediately,  but   'vould  be  there  on  the  third  day  in 
the  morning.     So  pleasing  w;  s  the  deportment  of  this   Indian 
youth  v^o  c£:me  to  speak  with  me,   that   I  presented  him  vith  a 
red  handkerchief,  not  having  anything  else,  end  a  little  corn 
pinole,  with  which  he  wont  away  irarrediately,  seemingly  much 
pleased. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  £. — The  horses  being  much  wornout  and  the 
troop  dirty,  I  rested  here  this  day  to  attract  the  scattered 
gentiles  \\hile  the  former  rested  and  the  soldiers  washed. 

At  9  A.  IL  the  4  chiefs  of  Tacbe,  named  Mariano  Ticaar, 
Goolill,  Guiles,  and  Chilora  presented  themselves  to  me — all 
from  this  same  rsnohorie,  accompanied  by  37  Indian  youths  pre- 
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pared  with  neta  to  catoh  fish  in  Rio  del  Reyoa,  T*iioh  they  did 


in  my  presence,  swimTning  with  f^reat  agility,   then  diring  end 
when  below  water  sone  5  credos,  and  at  the  least  3,  as  I  myself 
saw.     After  they  had  cau^t  enough  fish  I  turned  to  show  them 
to  all,  being  aware  that  they  were  all  scattered  and  living 
in  the  Lake  and   they  would  come  out  to  their  old  territory  with- 
out fear.     Not  seeing  them  all  together  I  told  them,  that  I 
would  go  alone  to  the  part  of  the  ranolieria  whidi  they  said 
was  near,  to  which  they  answered  that   I  could  go  on  horseback 
up  to  a  certain  place,  and  then  they  would  take  me  on  a  raft. 
I  agreed  to  this  with  pleasure,  and  they  immediately  sent  word 
to  prepare  a  raft  and  entertainment.     As  soon  as  the  troop 
learned  my  resolution  they  were  opposed  to  it,  saying  that   it 
was  exposing  me  to  their  transgression,  as  hiid  happened  before 
whan  entering  other  rmcherias  alone,  and  especially  in  this 
case,  because  it  was  in  water  and  tule,  which  could  not  be  en- 
tered  in  case  of  necessity,  which  I  held  wrs  groundless  rs 
I  knew  they  were  not  malicious  and  had  said  so    to  the  gentiles, 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  would  go  acoompsnied  by  only  the  ser- 
geant.    I  had  previously  exemined  the  munitions  vThich  got  wet 
when  the  soldier  Ignacio  Soto  crossed  the  "anjon  end  ordered- 
him  to  expose  the  powder  to  the  sun  and  seeing  some  cartridges 
compressed  with  it,   I  took  some  powder  to   test  its  activity, 
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pnd  it  burned  my  rif^t  hend ,,     I  could  not  now  gratify  my  de- 
?in    to  gee  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the   rancheria  of 
Ljltifl.,  and  I  told  the  gentiles  so  and  they  seemed  very  sorry » 
and  I  s«nt  them  n^Bj  /accompanied  by  some  friendly  Indians  who 
were   to  "brin{^  me  some  information.     They  returned  later  saying 
that   they  found  these  gentiles  living  in  the  water  and   tule 
on  a  Inrge  raft,  without  li{|it  or  hot  food,   and  having  made 
the  old  men  and  ^vomen  understand  what  I  had  said,   they  sent 
word  the  ssme  ni^t  to  inform  the  scattered  ones  to   assemble. 
The  troop  seeing  my  intention  was  frustrated  told  me  that   they 
had  already  n^solved  not  to  let  rae  go  alone.     Tlie  diiefs 
Mi^.riano  Ticsar  end  Cullns  told  me  thet   they  had  delivered  at 
Soledad  all  the  Christians  thct  could  be  caught  the  preceding 
ni^t  and   that  they  were  not  sheltorinn;  any  fugitive  Christiana 
at  all. 

At  11  P.  M.  the  friendly  Indians  returned  accompanied  by 
the   chiefs  Cullas  and  Ohilara,  who  were  to  guide  us   to  the 
rancheria  of  Notonto  where   1  was  going. 

V.ednesday,  Nov.   3, — At  5  in  the   morning   at  the   time  of 
our  departure,   a  messenger  came  to  me  from  Tontache  to  tell  me 
thet  Lieut.  Gabriel  Moraga  had  returned  to  Lake  Buonavista 
and  surprised  the   Indir.ns  in  a  Ciunyon,  taking  9  Christians 

% 

prisoners.     That  ell  the   Indians  had  fled  and  the   Indian  that 
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bfou^t  the  news  left  Buen<:vistri  on  the   30th  and  traveled  day 
and  night.     That  they  had  just  receired  'flcird  from  the  North 
tr»at  the  troop  of  3an  Francisco  had  fcu£;ht  end  killed  many  In- 
dians, and    tliat   these  had  killer]  a  soldier  and  wounded  several. 
I  Bent  back  the  Gentile  to  tell  his   companions  that  It  was 
false  that  one  soldier  hcd  been  killed  and  others  wounded. 

At  6  A.  M.  after   receiving  the  moesage  sent  by  the   In- 
dian from  lonjtadljS.,   I  set  out   for  the  rencheria  of  NotontQ* 
travelling  N  about  6i  leagues,  which  I  found  located  on  the 
bank  of  Rio  de  Beyes  on  soil  nitrous  and  with  tule   ..     Two 
leagues  before  arriving  2  Indian?  from  these  eene  Notontos, 
came  to  mnet  we  on  the  rord,  one  of  them  with  3  cakes  of  bread 
and  rice  ^ich  he  credent ed  to    thr  guides  of  Tadic  tnd   the 
other  Indisns  who  accompanied  me,  and   they  told  me  tliat  they 
were  expecting  me.     In  si^t  of  the   rancher ie  and  1700  varas 
[4675  feet]   from  it.  en  Indian  called  Manuel  presented  himself 
to  me,  saying  through  tiie  interpreter  Antonio,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  chiefs   that  they  had  gathered  together  and  assembled 
rs   I  had  desired.     I  answered  that  the  rounion  was  commendable 
end   that   I   sas  going   to  be  with  them  all.     To  #iich  he  ro- 
epondod  that  he  was  goii^  to  tell  them  and  that   they  were  watch- 
ing for  mo.     I  sent  him  off  in  h.ste  and   ."t  once  turned  to 
perfect  precnutions  which   I  b  d  t^ken  in  anticipation,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the   Indians  I  prefented  myself  as  in  battle 
by  means  of  a  pistol  shot  before  the  rancher ia  vdiose  people 
were  drawn  up  in  double  line  and   without  arms  (for  as  it  is  the 
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most  bellicose  that  is  known  in  those  perts,  I  informed  them 
by  the  first  mesrenger  thet  no  Indian  with  arrow  in  hand 
should  present  himself  before  me,   for  this  action  alone  would 
be  enouf^  to  draw  l)lood  and  for  me   to  treat  them  as  enemies), 
/iccompanied  by  4  soldiers  and  an  interpreter  I  went  into  the 
midst  of  the   Indians,  and  at   this  ordered  all  the  chiefs  to 
present  themselves  to  me.     They  were  the   following;  Taijya, 
the  old  cliief,   and  Chata,  his  nephew,   the  new  chief  of  the 
Notontos,  Coytisa,  chief  of  Gumilchi,  Guchaita  (and  Hocha, 
chiefs  of  Guchetema,  Guchalne,  chief  of  Tateguy.     The  first 
I  had  to  say  was  to  give  weight  to  the  boldness  of  their  send- 
ing me  word  as  to  what  it  was  that   I  wanted. 

[Unfinished  translation.     Priestley  abstracts  the  rest  of  the 
diary  as  follows:      "Leaving  No  ton to,    the  Spaniards  went  E 
4  leagues,  crossed  the  Kings  and  spent  the  ni^t  on  its 
bank.     Next  day  they  moved  NW  15  leagues  from  Notonto  to 
the  Po?;8s  de  3an  Pablo,  and   then  to  the  San  Joaquin,  along 
the   tular,  reaching  Tape,  which  hid  been  moved.     On  the 
6th  and  7th  the  expedition  moved  24  leagues  down  the   San 
Joaquin,   12  more  on  the   9th,  and   turned  W  to  the   Arroyo  de 
SantcEita  on  the  10th,  bound  for  the   presidio.     Next  day 
eleven  leagues  were   traveled  to  3an  Luis  Gonzaga.  The  party 
reached  San  Juan  Bautista  on  the   3rd  and  Monterey  on  the 
16th."] 
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Estudillo,  JoFe  Mrri^j   Diaro  de  Ic  rgpedicion  hecho  e  los 
tularea  por  el  teniente  D.  Jore  Marie  Sstudillo  com^dante. 
del  Real  Presidio  de  Monterey,  consecuente  a* superior 
orden  del  3enor  Gobemador  de  la  Nueva  Calif.  Coronel 
D.  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,   para  visitar  y  roconocer  las 
rancherias  de  gentile  y  recoger  los  Cristianos  ^imnrrones , 
su  castigo  en  Cf^so  necesario,   le  que  emprendio  hoy  17 
e  Octubre  de  1819,  con  un  sf-rgcnto.  tres  cabos,  y  yiente 
seis  soldados  de  su  compania,  1819,  Original  M3, 
L.  Huntington  Collection. 

Translation  by  3.  R.  Clemence.  ^ 

^  <>a.Weu^fTo63  J  uDp  u\o\'i  iVc  AJ 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  artitJle^in  Expeditions  sent  out  from 
California  Missions  includes  an  abstrrct  of  this   diary, 
but  does  not  attempt  to   identify  any  locations. 
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RODRIGUEZ:     SiiPEDITIONS  TO  Tli«  TUL..RES,     1828 


From  April  to  June,  1828,  Sergeant  Sebastian  Rodriguez 
made  2  expeditions  to  the  Tulare  region  from  the  Missions 
of  San  Miguel  and  San  Juan  Bautista,  during  which  he  visited 
several  rancherias.     Rodriguezes  original  diaries  of  these 
expeditions  are  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  the  Bancroft 
Library  and  ere  herewith  translated.     The  following  ranch- 
erias are  mentioned:     Buba  1 ,  Qarriso,  QhaiiSJJLfl.,   Ctache.  i^ufiM. 
lonJOS^f  TaQhi,  !C]ilMS^and  Yaulamen. 
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Disry  which  I,   Serge rjit  Sebastien  Rodriguo?;,  tept 
on  the  campaign  ordered  April  17,  1828. 

April  20.— Set  out  at  4  in  the  sfterncon  arri   slept  in 
Santa  Ana. 

April  21.— Set  out  from  Santa  Ana  end   slept  in  the  arroyo 
called  Quiensabe. 

April  22.— Set  out  from  Quiensabe  and  rostod  in  the 
place  called  La  Panochita,  and  from  there  set  out  at  6  in 
the  afternoon  for  the   San  Joaquin  River.  m&  at  one  in  the 
morning  Capt. Simeon  Castro  found  a  droTe  of  mares  of  those 
which  the  Indians  hc.d  stolen,   and  in  it  were  3  wounded  beasts. 
The  drove  was  rettiken.     It  belonged  to  the  citizen  Amelmo 
Romrro.     We  could  not  reach  the  river  becfuse  of  the  mire, 
which  the  Zanjon  de  Santa  Rita,   about  half  a  league  before 
arriving  at   the  river,   I  believe  about  3  in  the  morning. 

April  23.— I  looked  for  a  place  to  cross   the  Zanjon  and 
crossed  with  some  -vork,  a  pack  falling  into  the  mud.     Reached 
the  river  at  10  o'clock,   found  it  swollen.     Three  rafts  were 
constructed  and  all  that  day  passed  with  no  hindrance  other 
than  the  upsetting  of  one  raft  loaded  with  my  saddle  and  arms, 
vJiich  ^oi  all  wet,   as  well  as  those  of  some  soldiers,  but 
nothing  was  lost  because  the   Indians  were  prepared,  being  on 
the   other  side  with   the  horses.     Slept  there. 
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April  24.— Set  out  et  5  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
place  called  ^  Monte  Hedondo   (Round  Mountain)  and  arrived 
at  daybreak  of  the  25th  without  having,  lost   the  guides. 
On  the  same  day  set  out  for  the  place  called  El  Potroro. 
arrired  at  11  at  nif^t,  and  remained  there  until  the  sol- 
dier Norberto  Garcia  should  return  iivhom  I  had  sent  to  in- 
vestigate  the  rancher ia  of  the  Joyima?  whifih  is  where  they 
hare  eaten  the  horses.     Said  Garcia  returned  about  2  in  the 
morning,  and   I  immediately  set  out,  leaving  Capt,  Jose 
Abila  with  4  men  and  4  Indian  aids  to  take  care  of  the  horses 
and  provisions.         About  an  eighth  of  a  league  before  cross- 
ing the  river  I  sent  Capt.  Simeon  Costro  with  10  soldiers 
and  19  Indian  aids  to  cross  to  the  N  of  the  river  while  I 
remained  on  the  S  side.     Only  5  men  on  horseback  could  cross 
with  Capt.   Simeon  because  it  was  very  miry,   an!  we  went  on 
toward  the   rancheria  which  is  between  two.  arms  of  the  river 
in  a  forept  of  much  willow,  vf^ry  difficult  travelling.     The 
party  that  went  on  the   S  side  all  fell  before   reaching  the 
rancheria   in  some  little  tules  where   the   land   is   very  miry. 
Capt.  Simeon  approached  to  within  about  60  varas  [3165  feet J 
from  the  rancheria,  and  at   the  neigh  of  a  horfe  about  200 
Indians  discovered  him  and   immediately  took  up  their  arms 
and  discharged  their  arrows.     Seeing  this  Simeon  fired  and 
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killed  2  gentiles.     The  party  from  the   3  entered,  some  on 
foot  and   some  on  horseback,  killed  3  gentiles  and  caught 
8  men  and  7  women  and  several  hoys  and  girls,  in  all  26, 
and  seized  27  heasts  from  the  governn'ent  herds  of  ^ich  for 
.  three  days  they  had  heen  eating  the  meat,  having  shot  8. 
In  the  neighboring  forest  thern  were  60  to  80  more  beasts. 
According  to  information  immediately  given  by  a  gentile 
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to  eat  horse-meat,   there  was  onother  rancheria  farther  up 
which  had  horses.     I  at  once  ordered  Capt.  Simeon  Castro 
to  go  to  this  rancheria.   the  soldier  Jose  Bermudes  and  I 
remaining  to  take  car?  of  the  prisoners,  since  wo  were  both 
wet  to  the  waist.     Capt.  Simeon  found  no  people  in  the 
rancheria  and  only "saw  one  departing  on  horseback  up  the 
mountain.     Capt.  Simeon  withdrew  to  another  rancheria  whdch 
was  about  2  leagues  away,  and  found  no  people,  but  found 
much  horse-meat  and  the  tracks  of  the   people  v^o  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  mountains.     As  soon  as  ttiey  rejoined  us. 
.  I  ordered  all  the  moat  ttet  there  was  to  be  burned,  not  let^v- 
ing  a  quarter  of  meat  to  eat.  aad  when  the  wet  men  h.ad  dried 
out.   I  withdrew  to  camp  which  I  .reached  about  one  in  the 
afternoon.     The  meat  of  the   other  two  ranchorias  was  not 
burned,   ard  there  must  have   been  about  100  dead  beasts. 
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three  rancheria-g   sro  the  Fame  as   that  of  the  Joimfls.   It  was 
divided  when  the  horses  arrired  in  order  to  eat  with  less 
fear  of  detection.     Among  the;   Indians  vjhich  were  caught, 
ther?!  was  one  Christ ijjn  from  La  Soledad  and  another  from 
San  Juan  with  a  little  boy  who  was  also  e  Christ  inn. 

April  27, — r  set  out  et  one  in  the  morning  to  follow 
those  who  fled  into  the  mountains  end   went  about  8  leagues 
into  the  mountains  whore    they  were  accustomed  to  locate  when 
they  fled,  and  not  having  found  anyone,   the  guide  who  was 
one  of  our  prisoners  told  me  that    they  must  be  farther  back, 
and  I  went  where   the  guide  told  me  and  two  women  7/ere  seen, 
who  vvere  immediately  cau^t  and   told  where   the  people  were. 
The  soldiers,  v;hose  horses  were  very  tired,  went  and  caught 
5  men,  19  women  and  IP'  children.     The  interpreter  with  5 
Christian  aids  lost  me  and   arrived  at  the  ranchfria,  where 
the  dead  were,  and   found  0  men  and  among  them  2  chiefs. 
They  immediately  set  out  to  stop  him  with  their  arms,  and 
he  caught  one  chief,   a  Christian  of  San  Juan,  and  one  gentile 
and  3  v^omen.     The  troop  stopped  the  people  who  fled  from 
getting  out  of  the  mountain  end  caught  them.     Among  them 
there  was   a  Christian  from  San  Juan  Mission  and   two  horse- 
thieves — gentiles  called  Selli  and  Salmi.     As  soon  as  they 
were  all  reunited,   I  withdrew  to  the  camp  and  reached  there 
at  7  at  ni^t. 
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April  28.— The  people  rented. 

April  29. — I  set  out  for  the  rsncheria  called  »[£jifi]ia 
at  2  in  the  morning  and  found  no  people  because  they  had  fled  the 

» 

_  day  before  into  the  mountains  about  7  leagues,  as  their  trail 
showed.     In  some  very  rocky  cliffs  Tve  found  two  Christian 
men  and  Christian  women  all  three  from  the  Mission  of  San 
Juan,  one  gentile  and  5  women  and  2  girls,  making  11  in  all. 
I  withdrew  to  the  camp  where   I  arrived  at  7  at  ni^t.     All 
these  rancherias  had  been  warned  by  Christians  from  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  who  came   to  tell  them  thet   the  soldiers 
were  coming  and   arrived  there  a  day  before   I  did,  and  I 
found  notMng  more   than  in  that  of  the  Joinas.     I  immediate- 
ly took  to  the  mountains  toward  the  north  searching  in  all 
the  places  where  they  had  eaten  horses.     This   Christian  wjis 
called  Delfino  as  the  gentiles  said. 

April  30. — I  sent  Capt.  Simeon  with  17  men  of  the  troop 
and  16  .Indian  aids   to  the  rancheria  of  Chans; i la  to   see  if 
they  could   catch  any  Christians  or  gentiles,  because  they 
also  are  eaters  of  horsns.     I  v^ent  with  the  prisoners  to  the 
place  called  La  Posa  de  Bias   to  see  if  we  could  catch. some 
elk  with  which   to  feed  the  prisoners,  and   the  other  people 
because  we  hcd  just  finished  the   food  and  with  the  prisoners 
and  all  there  were  about  142  people.     Today  in  the  afternoon 
they  caught  some  antelope  ??nd  killed  a  mnve  and  with   this 
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fed  the  prisoners. 

May  1.— At  8  o'clock  tonight   I  joined  Capt.  Simeon. 
He  could  not   find  any  Indians  in  the  mountain  of  Chausila. 
all  had  withdrawn  fr-r  into  the  mountains  and   had  left  only 
8  wornout  horse. 

May  r. — I  set  out  for  San  Joaquin  River  and   found  it 
greatly  swollen  with  much  water  in  the  tule,   and   very  miry, 
so   that  some  of  the  packs  fell  off  in  Grossing. 

■  t 

May  3. — /ifter  reciting  the  rosary  we  "began  to  cross  on 
rafts  finishing  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to 
sleep  at  the  point  of  the  Zonjon  of  Santa  Rita.  We  started 
out  to  sleep  at  the  plfjce  called  Fanochita.  The  fourth  day 
we  rested  here  so  that  the  soldiers  mi^t  catch  elk  for  the 
people  to  eat,  and  on  the  fifth  day  we  went  to  sleep  at  the 
place  called  the   Corral  of  Joaquin  Soto. 

May  6. — Set  out  at  5  in  the  moming  and   arrived  at 
the  Mission,  of  San  Juan  at  6  in  the  afternoon  bringing  82 
beasts  which  they   took  from  the  rancheria  of  Joyima  and  85 


Indians. 


{[Signed]    'Sebastian  Rodriguez 


Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
May  6,  1828. 
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"Diary  kept  by  Sergeant  Sebastian  Rodriguez  from  May 

26  of  this  year  [1828J  in  vfcich  I  set  out  under  orders  from 

your  Sxcellency  on  an  expedition  to  the  Tular  by  the  road 

of  San  Miguel. 

This  same  day  set  out  from  said  Mission  toward  the 

Tular  and  slept  in  a  place  called  Agua  Dulce 


•       «< 


May  27. — Set  out  from  this  pli)ce  and  slept  in  La  Panza. 

May  23. — Set  out  from  La  Panaa  and  at  daybreak  of  the 
29th  reached  the  lake  of  Buena  Vista,   in  the   rancheria 
called  TjiltmOj-      I  found  all  the   people  in  the   tular  because 
they  had  been  warned  by  the  overseers  from  San  liliguel  Mis- 
sion. After   -.76  had  been  about  an  hour  in  the  ruins  of   the 
rancheria  the  chief  came  on  a  raft  and  when  he  landed  was 
asked  abcut  his  people.     Ue  told  me  that  they  we  «  all  afraid 
because  they  had  been  told  the  soldiers  were  going  to  kill 
them.     Tv/o  soldiers,  Gabriel  de  la  Torre  and  Juan  Butron, 
asked  me  to  give  them  permission  to  go   into  the   tuli-:r  and 
bring  out  the   Indians.     I  gave  them  permission  and  they  did 
so,  some  others  entering  with  them  and  brought  out  a  few 
people.     As  soon  as  they  were  without,   I  chaiiged  the  chief 
with  the  horses  that  he  had  at  his  home  because  many  tracks 
had  been  found,     lie  told  me   that   they  had  crossed  to  the 
east  of  the  lake  and  after  about  3  hours   I  saw  two  men  on 
horseback  who  were  running  away.     I  immediately  sent   the 
chief  of  the   rcncheria  T?ichi  who  wr.s  going  with  me  as  an  aid 
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from  San  Miguel,   to  catch  the  two  who  were  going  on  horse- 
back.     He  immediately  went  nfter  thrm  and  caught  2  and 
brought  thr^m  to  me.     They  were  from  the  same  rancheria  where 
I  was.     The  soldiers  asked  permission  to  cross  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  to  catch  the  horses  that   they  had  left,  and 
I  told  them  to  go.     Piye  immediately  volunteered  and  with 
cartridges  in  belts  and  swords  in  hand,  they  crossed  on  horse- 
back.    They  caught   the  2  horses  which  had  been  seen,  and  others. 
As  soon  PS  they  came  where  I  was  I  asked  the   chief  where  the 
6  Christians  were  who  were  in  his  rancheria  and  he  answered  that 
they  were  all  in  the  tule.     Then  I  took  him  prisoner  with  all 
his  people,   although   they  were  few,  until  they  should  deliver 
to  BC    the  Christians.     And  while  they  were  prisoners  a  youth 
told  me  that  in  the  mountains  of  S^nta  Barbara   there  was  a 
rancheria  which  had  horses  anH  saddles  and  that  there  were 
few  people  and  thet  he  would  go  to  show  it  to  me.     As  soon 
as  it  was  night  15  men  set  out  leaving  Capt.  Brijido  with  8 
soldiers  in  chnrge  of  the  horse?  anrl  provisions.     I  arrived 
at  the   rancheria  at  daybreak  of  the   30th,  and  caught  them 
all  together.     As  soon  as  they  began  to  fie©  from  their  huts, 
the  chief  presented  me  witK.   a  paper  from  the  minister  of  La 
Purisima,  stating  he  was  authorized   to  gathrr  the  horses  which 
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lielonged  to  this  Mission.     Yvhen  I  arrived  with  4  soldiers 
and  2  Indians,   I  ordered  thorn  to  capture  the  horses,  and  they 
brought  me  20  beasts-r-5  mules,  3  mares,  and  12  horses,  from 
all  owners.     They  had  8  saddles  and   3  hides.     I  asked  the 
chief  about  the  hides  and  saddles— from  where  he  had  obtained 
themr-  and  he  told  me   that  Patricio, the  alcalde  of  this  Mis- 
aion,  }iad  given  them  for  elk  ishich  they  had  caught  and  whose 
hides  they  had  t^ken  to  the  Mission.     I  asked  him  about  the 
cattle  hides  and  he  told  me  that  he  hf^d  brought  them  from  the 
Mi?sion — something  which  I  could  not  believe,  because  the 
herd  ranges  from  the  Mi?? s ion  tf  San  Miguel  to  the  Sierra  of 
Santa  Barbara  and    is  very  near  this  rancheria.     I  took  away 
the  horses,  saddles  .   .   .  and  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  withdrew.iit  the  Rancho  of  San  Emigdio  I  found  a  gentile 
Indian  calleii  Francisco  and  some  old  women  who  were  taking 
carp   of  his  cornfield.     He  delivered  4  horsos  to  me  and   told 
me  that  ho  had  delivered  50  more   to  Sergeant  Salasar  who  had 
turned  them  over  to  the  Commander  at  3?mta  Barbara.     He   told 
me  he   would  go   to  show  me  a  rancheria  where  there  were  many 
horses.     This  rancheria  was  called  Carriso.     There  they  de- 
livered some  boasts  to  me,  and   informed  me  that   the     day  be- 
fore  a  Iiiigueleno  liad  passed  with  his  companions  wh©  had  given 
them  news  of  the   soldiers.     I  went  on  all  this  night  and  the 
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next  day  till  about  4  o'clock  in  the  efternoon,  "but  could 
not  catch  him  because  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  Sierra  San 
Fernando.     I  returned  to  v/here  my  horses  were  end   reached 
therp   about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Capt.  Brijido  in- 
formed me   that  the   cMef  of  Buena  Vista  had  delivered  4 
Christians  to  him.     The  chief  told  him  that  on  June  Z  at 
daybreak  he  would  bring  me   the  2  Christians  who  were  missing, 

< 

if  when  ho  brought  them,  he  end  all  his  people  should  be 
.  free,  which  wns  done  the  next  day.     At  about  10  o'clock  of 
the  same  day,  the  chief  of  the  YanlamenR  randieria  brought 
me  12  horses  because  he  knew  thfit  the   soldiers  were   going  in 

< 

search  of  horses.     I  asked  him  for  the  Christians  that  were 
in  his  house  and  he  said  that    they  were   there.     I   told  him 
to  bring  them  out   to  me  and  he  sfid  that   he  could  not,   that 
I  must  give  him  soldiers  to  cross  to  the  othnr  side  and  that 
he  would  delivf^r  them  to   tliom.     I  ordered  the  chiefs  Villa 


nd  Rodriguez  with  14  men  to  cross  to  the   other  side  of  the 
lake   to  take  away  the  6  men  that   this  chief  had.     In  crossing 
the  lake  3  horses  belonging   to  the   soldiers  Frrnrndo  Pelix, 
Vitorino,  Martinet  and  Francisco  Soto  were  drowned.     As  soon 
OS  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of-  Yaulamen^   the 
chief  delivered-  the  Christians. 

■ 

At  11  o'clock  on  the   fourth  day  the  Captains  arrived 
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where  I  was  tind  I  immediately  set  the  gentiles   free. 

June  5. — After  the  rosary  I  9«t  out  for  the  renftheria 
of  Mial.  I  arrived  there  on  the  6th  at  ahcut  11  o^clock. 
After  I  had  been  th^re  p"bout  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 

4 

I  told  the   chief  that  he  must   prpsent  all  his  people  to 
me  aid  deliver  the  16  Christians   that  there  were  in  his 
rancheria.     He  told  me   that   they  had  all  f^ne  into  the   tular. 
I  bound  9  gentiles  and   told  the  chief  that   I  -vWuld  not  let 
them  go  free  until  he  delivered  the  Christians  to  me,  and 
that   I  was  going  to  San  Miguel  and  to  "catch  11  wore  that 
were  on  the  way  and   to   take  them  all  to  the  presidio.     In 
the  afternoon  they  brought  m6  2  Christians.     I  could  not 
cross  on  the  eighth  day  because  the  horses  were  dying  from 
thirst.     Then  some  soldiers  gave  the  horses  water  in  baskets. 
On  the  eighth  day  I  set  out  from  Bubsl  and  slept  in  I/)8 
Alamos  at  a  place  called  Nido  or  Aura.     The  ninth  day  I  set 
out  at  aboit  5  o* clock  in  thr  mrrning  aid   reached  San  Miguel 
at  about  6  in  the  afternoon.  On  the   journey  from  Buena  Vista 
to  Bubal  10  horses  of  the  number  that  were  caught  in  the   tular 
were  exhausted  and   I  delivered  to  the  Father  Juan  Cabot  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Commaider  Don  Jose  Estrada  47  beasts, 
from  the  Missions  of  San  Luis,  Purisima,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Buenaventura,  San  Fernando  and  Sen  Gabriel.     All  the   In^'ians 
which  I  brought   to  the  presidio  numbered  31  including, -gen- 


tiles and  Christians 

Port  of  Monterey 
June  22,  1828  . 


[Signed]    Sebastian  Rodriguez 
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MISSION  OF  SAN  JOSE 


Mission  of  San  Jose  founded  in  1797 
in  the  place  called  by  the  natives -Qiox- 


som. 


Buried  the  neophytes  killed  Oct* 


Z5,   1813  in  the  rancheria  of  the-IIa-   C25] 
sumneg.  where  they  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  troop. 

1829.   In  the  winter  8  neophytes  set 
out  from  the  mission  (San  Jose)  and  the 
gftntile.Oohe^amnes  killed  them. 

l?rom  Libros  de  San  JjYancisco  Estrac- 
tos  por  Thomas  Savage.  Bancroft  Library .MS, 
1878^ 


The  Mission  of  San  Jose  was  founded 
in  the  place  called  "by  the  natives     [21J 
'•OroYSom. 

Lasuen,  JTundacion  de  Misiones,  17y7, 
in  Archives  de  la  Mision  de  Sta.  Barbara, 
Vol.  6,  p.  21.  Bancroft  Library,  MS. 
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of  Si«yak-um-na  trib«»  Jose  jesuB. 
Spoken  of  as  the  "calebrated  chief  of  the  Si -yak-ian-na 


,  in  lail-  1S42. 


•Frank 


p.32,0akland,lB82. 


Also 


Ho^za  Ha-BOOB.     —Ibid  34. 


Mention  is  made  of  •Bstanisloa,  the  fomer  chief  of  the 
Si»y8k»um«naB"-     —Ibid  34. 

(For  aora  detailed  infonaaUon,   89«  alip  on  Si-yak-^m-m  tribe.) 
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JOSE  JBSUS 


Prank  T.  Gilbert  in  a'Hiatory  of 


Califo4mi&  from  1513  to  1 


;w"i 


(published  in  Gilbert »  Wells  &  Ohaadsen* 
Hietoxy  of  Butte  County,  1882)  states 
that  durir^  the  Floret  insurrection, 
Lieut.  Edwin  Bxyant,  Capt.  K.T«Jaeeibs* 
and  J.F.Beed  started  south  with  reeruits 
fro©  Sutter's  Fort ,  Oot.  16«  1846- 
*In  passing  through  what  is  nov  San 
Joaquin  oountj,*  Gilbert  writes, 
•they  were  joined  by  30  Indians ,  araong 
whom  was  the  chief,  Jose  Jesus.*— 

Prarfc  T.  Gilbert  in  Gilbert,  Wells 
&  Chaiifcers,  History  of  Butte  County, 
CJalif..  p.  73,  188S, 


CHIEFS  MAlffiS. 


Irt    his  journal  of  November,  1846,  Edwin  Bryant  writes: 
"Messengers,  were  sent    .   .   .to  the  IndiaJi  chiefs:  on  the  San   ~ 
Joaquin  river  and  its  tributaries,   to  meet  me  at  the  most 
convenient  points  on  the  trail,  with  such  warriors  of  their 
tribeft  as  chose  to  volunteer  as  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
.   .   .   .1    rode  forward,  on  the  mpming  of  the  17th,  to  the 
Michelemes  river, (twenty-five  miles  from  the  (Jos^urane,)  where 
I  met  Antonio,  an  Indian  chief,  with  twelve  warriors.   •   •   •.• 
The  names  of  the  warriors,  were  as  follows:-  Santiago,  Masua, 

« 

Kiubu,  To©oso,  Nbnelo,  Michael,  Weala,  Aricell,  Nicolas;,  Heel, 

Kasheano,  Estspherc On  the  18 th  we  met,  at  the  ford 

of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  another  party  of  eighteen  Indians, 

» 

including  their  chiefs.  Their  names  were  —  Jose  Jesus, 

t, 

Filipe,  Rajpiundo,  and  Carlos,  chiefs;  Huligario,  Bonefasio, 
Francisco,  Nicolas;,  Pablo,  Peliciano,  San  Antonio.  Polinario, 
Manuel,  Graviario,  Salinordio,  Romero,  and  Merikesldo,  war- 

4 

riors." 

Bryant:  What  I  Saw  in  California,  259,  1848. 
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CMPAIGU  A&MNSf  THEIRANCHERIAS  OP  JOSf  DE  JESUS  ON  THE 

TOULUMNE,  ESTANISL/0  &  SAULON  ON  THE  STANISLAUS. AND 

THE  MOQUELAMOS  CHIEF  CIPRIANO  AT  CALAVERiS- 

Lieut.  Jose  FrflLncisco  Palomarea,  an  early  resident 
of  San  Jose',  who  held  the  office  of  Juez  de  Campo  1833-39, 
in  Memoria  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  cam- 
paign against  the  above  rancherias  made  under  Peralta* 

"(jenercd  Tlgueroa  notii^  that  the  gentile  Indians^ 
S>fJ22S  Si<=>rrft  ^^YaiOAj  .   . 

Jmade  frequent  raids  on  the  ranches  of  this  jurisdiction 

of  San  Jose  and  others,  ordered  citizen  Sebastian  Peralta 
of  San  JosI  to  get  the  p^eople  together  and  make  a  journey 
to  attack  them  on  their  own  rancherias.  Peralto  easily 
assembled  a  force  of  17  men  most  accustomed  to  fighting 
"  on  Indian  campaigns  and  who  were  always  ready  to  fight 
the  enemies  of  tl:^eir  property  and  their  peace  and  to  ex- 
terminate  thooa.  I  was  amor^  the  number.  Nothing  of  note 
happened  on  the  journey  of  this  party  from  the  time  we 
set  out  from  San  Jose  until  we  arrived  at  the  rancher ia 
of  Jose.de  Jesus,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tagualumu . 
River.  He  was  a [christianized  Indian,  but  had  deserted 
from  the  Mission,  and  as  he  had  the  good  qualities  of  a 
leader,  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  before  mentioned,  named 
him  their  chief.  As  we  arrived.  Oef e  Peralta  ordered  the 
attack,  but  the  Indians  that  occupied  the  rancheria  fled 
without  makirg  any  resistance,  periiaps  because  their  chief 
was  not  there, or  because  they  thought  our  numbers  were 
too  great,  leaving  24  beasts  of  those  that  they  had 
stolen.  Seeing  this,  Peralta  ordered  us  to  march  on,  which 
we  did,  arriving  shortly  at  the  Estanislao  Piver.  Here 
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there  were  two  tribes  or  rancherias  of  Indians  who  made 
frequent  raids  to  rob  the  white  people.  One  of  these 
was  conmianded  by  the  famous  Estanislao  (festanislado) , 
(who  took  the  name  of  the  river)  and  the  other  by  his 
brother  Saul on,  a  little  less  renowndd  than  he.  Both 


® 


cause  they  had  hidden,  knowing  by  some  means  of  our  ar- 
rival, or  because  the  men  were  on  a  campaign  and  the 
women,  old  people,  children  and  sick  were  hidden  in  the 
neighborir^  woods,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  such 
cases.  In  any  event  sane  few  that  were  takir^  car©  of 
the  stolen  beasts  ran  away  on  seeing  us  and  we  took  poss- 
ession of  them  without  any  difficulty.  From  here  we  went 
on  to  the  rancheria  of  the  Moquelamos  (which  ijprcalled 
today  Calaveras)*  We  found  all  the  Indian  people  gathered 
in  a  place  called  El  Zanjon  [the  ditch]  about  three  leagues 
away  from  the  home  of  the  tribe.  We  imnediately  attacked 
them  on  all  sides,  firing  heavily  on  them  and  causir^ 
many  loBd««,  As  they  all  tried  to  flee  at  the  same  time, 
they  made  a  great  crowd  at  which  we  fired  without  fear 
of  miscalculating.  Finally  Itheir  chiefs  seeirg  that  we   (35) 
were  overpowering  their  people,  sent  to  ask  for  a  truce 
by  an  Indiaxi  who  spoke  Spanish,  promisir^  to  deliver  all 
of  their  people  up  at  our  discretion.  Peralta  ordered  us 
to  stop  firing  instantly  and  we  surrounded  them  in  a  place 
where  the  chiefs  could  not  escg4>e  us.  Immediately  we  saw 
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Lneni  come  out  frcm  thecirroyo  and  make  a  circle,  men, 
women  and  children,  with  anns  crossed  and  eyes  lowered  in 
humility.  Some  of  the  women  carried  their  dhildren  dead 
or  wounded  in  their  anns,  and  werev«eping  in  a  manner  to 
move  us  to  compassion;  others  scarcely  able  to  stand  on 
their  feet  came  dripping  bloodi  but  always  with  their  chil- 
dfBn  in  their  ama.  By  order^the  coninander  we  tied 
Cipriftno,  the  chief  of  these  Indians. and  16  of  the  worst 
men  of  the  tribe;  also  two  Christian  Indians  from  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them.  The 
others  we  let  go  free,  promising  to  exteminate  them  en- 
tirely  if  they  again  robbed  us  of  our  horses  or  killed 
white  people.  About  30  were  left  dead  in  the  ditch  and 
as  those  who  were  left  alive  did  not  take  the  troubie  to 
bury  the  bodies,  they  stayed  thereuntil  they  were  nothing 
but  skulls  and  bones,  and  for  this  reason  the  place  was 
called  Calaveras  [skulls].  They  had  about  16  wounded,  some 


of  whom  probably  died.  Our  side  did  not  lose  any  men,  and 
it  is  certain  that  we  surprised  them  and  that  they  were  en- 
tirely  unarmed  for  their  bows  and  arrows  were  left  in  the 
rancheria.  The  total  number  of  these  Indians  amounted  to 
130.  Peralta  ordered  us  to  conduct  the  prisoners  bound 
as  they  were  to  the  Mission  of  San  Josl.  We  set  out  for 
the  rancheria.  taking  the  gentiles  ahead,  tiedffike  a 
band  of  criminals. 


% 


By  nightfall  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the  EstanieUo 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivere.     The  contender  assigned  me  to  take 


I. 


\\ 


dV 
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care  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  I  ifas  sleepy  and  very  tired. 
I  invented  a  means  to  secure  them  so  that  they  could  not 
escape,  even  if  I  went  to  sleep.     To  this  end,  when  all 
our  pebple  were  asleep.  I  took  my  reata  and  tied  all  the 
Indians  one  to  another;  then  I  fastened  the  one  on  the  end 
to  one  tree  ancfth^  other'  end  to  another,  so  that  the 
Indians  were  left  in  a  position  like  a  string  of  beads 
one  after  the  other.    Of  course  the  prisoners  were  tied 


® 


hands 


hand 


them.  The  next  day  I  saw  that  they  were  much  inflamed.    \ 
girhaps  by  the  movements  that  they  made  in  the  night 


CE) 


I  hanging 


conduct  them  to  his  presence,  which  I  did.  and  after  order- 
ire  each  one  of  them  to  be  given  a  dozen  very  severe  lashes.  | 
he  talked  to  than  at  length  advising  than  to  ranain  quietly 
in  their  rancherias  and  not  g<f^out  to  steal  horses  if  they 
did  not  want  the  white  people  to  eiteminate  than  entirely. 
Then  he  ordered  than  to  be  set  free,  except  the  two 
Christians  whom  we  took  to  San  Jose,  and  when  they  were 
lost  to  view  in  the  woods  .  he  ordered  our  return  to  the 

pueblo,  which  we  did. 

Tm   weeks  afterwards,  the  chief  Cipriano  with  all 
his  tribe  presented  himself  to  the  Mission  of  San  Josd 
to  be  christiaziized.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  all 
took  Christian  names,  and  from  that  time  on  this  lot  of 


Indians  was  the  whip  of  the  landowners.  They  remained  38 
very  peaceful.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Zan.ion  de  CalaveraB. 

Jose  Francisco  Palomaree,  Memoria,  pp.  31-38,  MS,  Bancroft 

Library, 1877. 
Translated  by  S.R.Clemence 
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s'of  Indiana 


SACRApNTO     V/LLEY 
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John  A.  Sutter  in  his  Diary  of  Events  from  1845-8 
gives  the  followirg  names  of  Indians  who  ^vorked  at  Sutter's 
Fort  or  who  came  therf^  for  one  reason  or  another. 

igustin  (Mu'iuelumne) ,  146 

Aranaj 

Antonio  (Chief  of  Sewamaney) .  72,  85 

Benjamin  (Alcalde),  158 

Boile,  4 

Butchi,  201 

Carlos  (Chief  of  Tawalemneys) ,  56 

Chalabeage  (Chief  of  Kishimo)  ,  82 

Chave,  82 

Chenuc,  4 

Chipcha,  4 

Chulte,  Chulty,  68,  164 

Chupuhu ,  201 ,  70 

Comock,  59,  85 

Cornel io  (Chief  of  Tawalemneys),  56 

Cornelius  (Chief  of  Sofeonomney's) ,  56 

Dolosia,  4  ;  Dolosheye  (Sap:avacumne) .  120,  164 

Dolohuik,  77 

Dolojue,  4 

Domach  66 

Dyonilo  (Sywameney  alcalde),  59,  72,  80,  95 

finil,  4 
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Felipe,, 99 

Florio   (lakissimnev  chief) ,  56 

Crasto   (Oche.iamney) ,  113 

Guadalupe ,  108 
G-uillermo.  69 
Guyunas,  o2 

Harbing  (Chief  of  Lat>otatomne»  .  80 

Hellene  (Muauelemney) .  68,  93,  204 

Halueige,  70 

Hashty,  77 

Henrique s  (Sololomnev) ,  104 

Hincoy  (Wapomney  chief) ,59 

Holga,  82 

Hockmula  (Sagayacumni) ,  120 

Horaobono,  68,  77,  82 
Hua,  104 
H\;^ui8he,  4 
Hutchumney,  63,  82 
Joaquin  (Muuuelemney) ,  69 

Ignacio,  85 

Jose  Jesus  (Chief  of  Chape simney) .  94,  95,  99 

Lambacca,  Hock  chief 

Lanchess  (Wetza)  ,4 

Leska,  95 

Lorenzo,  85 

Marcelino,  85 

Maximo,  66,  134 

TJIayan   (Chief  h  Alcalde),  59,  66,  82 


Nerio  (Chief  &  Alcalde),  59,  66,   74,  77 

Oite,  211 

Olel,  9 

Qloi  (Plash  chief) .  197 

Olirapio,  108,  141 

Omise,  95 

Otuth  (Bushonev) .  80         . 

Pablino  (Walayomne  ?),  211 

Pachatu  (Newutchumne  chief) ,  106,  180,  188 

Palaise,  4  i     ' 

Pamela,  178 

Petok,  (chief  &  alcalde)  59 

Pollok,  88 

Poltok,  66   ,  Poltoth,  66 
Polio,  82 

Punago,  164 

Remfio,  70 

Raymundo  (Lakissimnev  chief) ,  56,  99 

Ruf ino  (MovjuelumneY  chief)  ,4 

Sagaki  (Ootaplanimes  chief) ,  94 

Sholapay,  4 

Sholsia,  9 

Shulule,  Shulale  (Yueuninev  chief),  61,66,  77 

Sipay,  4 

Skyuse  chief,  70 

Sopay,  4  * 


Tlelochey,  173 

To  a.>>Tntt-me  ,  95* 

Toiko,  63 

Tokolchi  (lanchero),  5 

Tomcha,  9 

Ualama  ,4 

Uevjuele,  95 

Wakole,  88 

Walashby  (girl),  5 

Witchin  (Olash  chief) .  197 

Wubul  (Uotume  chief) ,  66 

Yatchie,  95 

Yaeimae  (Hua'swife),  104 

Ycobt.(girl  of  Willi  tribe),  120 

Tola,  (Secumnev  chief),  4.  56,  85,  88,  IM,  178 

Zlua,  68^ 


John  A.  Sutter,  New  Helvetia,  Diary  of  Events  from  1845-8, 
MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  1881. 
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Jose  Jesusj   believod  that  he  and 
his  people^  had  been  wronged  by  the  Spanish,  and  he  v/ould  never 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  v/ith  them.    He  would  swoop  dovm  upon  the. 
plains  and  carry  off  their  stock,  takin,^  it  to  his  strong  hold  in 


the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras,  and  if  the  missions  or  settlors  of 
those  valloys  sav;  fit  to  attempt  a  rescue,  he  fought  them  ,  and 
was  universally  victorious.   The  San  Joaquin  river  divided  his 
territory  from  the  Californians,  and  when  east  of  that  stream  he 
was  upon  his  "  native  heath,"  and  it  was  rare  indeed  thatphe 
pursuers  followed  him  into  his  own  country.   They  had  learned  better 

in   thoir  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus^ 1829,  when  Estanislao, 

the  former  cliief  of  the  Siyakumnas,  defeated  their  combined 

San  Jose  and  Yerba  Buona  forces. 

— Illustrated  History  of  San  Joaquin  County,  Calif,  p  39,  1890  . 
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PUNISHMENT  OF  INDIAN  FOF  CCP«»arfINa  ^BJLTKRY 
BY  CHIEF  JO'^E  JFSUS  OV  C.-^L/VERAS  RIVIR 

Vincente  P.  Gomez(who  caire  to  California  as  clerk  for 
Oeh.  Micheltorena)   in  a  Book  of  Hecollections  written  by 
hirr*  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  following  account 
of  an  Indian  execution  of  an  adulterer,  which  he  witnessed 
on  CalaveriEts  Piver  in  1049.. 


Vincenbe  P.  Oomez.  Lo  que  Sabe  sobre  Cosas 
[What  I  know  aV^ou'.  Crilifornia  Affairs  J, 
US,  Bancroft  Library,  1876« 
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Chief  Jose  jdsuB 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  Ristory  of  San  Joaquin  Co: 
"At  tha  death  of  'Sstanislao*,  *Jo8e  Jesus*  beoame  chief  of 


the  tribe,  the  'Sl^yak-ua-na,  with  hie  ranoheria  at  Kni^ts  Perry, 
called  by  the  Indians  '*Gha»pa«>lr«*cy*.  The  rai^e  of  his  tribe  was 
between  the  Stanislaus  and  French  Cani^  Creak.  They  were  always 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  but  were  hostile  to  the  native  Californians 
Jesus  onoe  made  a  raid  UDon  San  Jose.  driYins  from  the  town  1000  horse 


stronghold  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Ketada 


Ha  was  an  edi;)oated  Indian,  and  at  one  time  was  an  alcalde  at  San  Jose, 
but  beliairanB  his  people  were  wronged  by  bein^  deprived  of  the  herds 
jp"^  which  they  had  helped  the  *Padre8*  to  accumulate,  he  returned  to  San 
Joaquin  and  headed  foraging  eap  editions  against  the  Mis  si  one,  making  a 
wholesale  business  of  taking  from  them  »Mt  he  deemed  to  be  his  oim. 
He  was  a  man  who  stood  6  feet  hig^,  dressed  in  the  full  gala  day 
of  the  Spanish  ranohero,  with  cotton  shirt  and  drawers  ,  calzonayos^ 
sash,  serape,  and  sombrero.  He  was  different  from  his  tollowersi  he 


cleanly 


wounded 


learning 


fact,  procured  the  services  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Hyer,  paying  him  $600  therefor, 


ard  thus  saved  the  life  of 


friend,  the  chief A 


Knight 


I  Joaquin  Co.  12-13,  Oakland, 
Thompson  &  Wast,  Pubrs. 
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^i^valc^um-na.         "Di^ring  the  winter  of  1841-2  Job/ Jesus 
(pronounced  Ho-za  Ha-soos),   the  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Si>yak»um»na  tribe,  visited  the  fort  fSuttersJ,  at  which  time 
the  Captain  first  met  him.     In  after  years  there 


sprang 


had 


peaceable  manner  in  wMh^the  country  was  afterwards  settled  by  the 


whites. 


Pfank  T.  Gilbert  in  History  of  Placer  Co.  32,  Oakland.1882. 

IThompson  &  West,Pubr8.; 


Continiiing,  Mr.  Crilbert  states  that  the  Indians  in  the 
territory  between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mokelumne  rivers  were  divided 
up    into  rancherias  or  villa^^es,  each  village  having  its  chief  and 
name.     "Consequently  there  was  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  but  all 
acknowledged  an  indefinite  but  undisputed  supremacy  and  authority 
in  the  chief  of  the  SS>yak«um>na8,  Ho-za  Ha-soos,  who  had  ra^^de 
himself  a  terror  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Northern  California. 
-Ibid  2A. 

Mention  is  made  of   •Kstanisloa,  the  former  chief  of  the 
Si  -ya|g-um-naB * .     — ^Tbid  34. 
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Extracts.irLienhardr-Californieht^ufiBirtteibar  vor  und  nach  der 
Entdeckung  des  Goldes,  1898,  Zurich.    ' 


On  April  31«   1646,  Helnrloh  Lienhard*  and  a  party 


p.  10 


^ 


bound  for  Calif orni^t  left  St,  Louis  by  boat  te  Independ- 

ancop  *ii^r«-Ltl^y  ^oinod  a  large  omigrsmt  party,  with  36  p. 16 

ox  wagons  and  started  westward.   On  July  30  they  reaohed  p. 84 

Green  River, ^ near  Fort  Britsoher  [Bxidger];  on  Aug. 7  p. 70 

Salt  Lake;  on  Aug. 8  they  left  the  Wa^atloh  Mountains  on  p. 71 


their  left,  and  the  following  day  skirted  the  shore  of 
Salt  Lake.   On  August  10  ,  he  says,  -w«^ reaohed  a  ralley 
Where  there  ware  a  few  ▼ery  deep  rafweet-waterj  springs.  Sinoe 


p.  73 


leaving  Fort  Briteoheij^; 


aeii.   where  't 


here  were   Indians  of  the  Sioux 

mmmmmmmmmmim 


•+HfH.  lAp  to    Mil's    tl>Hft  

tribe,    ''Jhad^seen  no  others.   ^jHereX^ne   Inol^iiftA^ 

shorty  thitkif 

oomplexioned,  poorly  olad,  stunted  fellows,  wno  were  eald 

to  belong  to  the  U tah  tribe.   At  this  place  they  »©re  called 

Diggers,  because  they  partly  live  off  roots  which  they  dig 

with  sticks  out  of  the  ground.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

and  treacherous 
being  false  and  are  said  to  kill  the  whites  whenever  they 

have  no  reason  to  fear  retribution. 

'^On  August  S^=««  leached  the  first  sweet  water  spring 

after  leaving  the  Salt  rasert,.  B»fe  la^jiur  h^^   there  were 

two  hunter^*,  Frenchmen,  I  think,  as  well  as  two  Shoshawnee- 

Indians.   who  had  diffio>ii^y  in  making  themselves  mutually 

understood.   Th^ir  food  oonsJiyBUcd  of  a  brownish  paste  ^ona- 

taln«dr^  in  leather  bags,  which  the^^said  was  prepared  from 

edible  roo^ts.     On^  of  the  hunters  said  that 


p.  81 


♦In  the  preface  tlae  publisher  states  that  this  biography 
was  written  in  1870,  from  diary  notes  taken  during 
Lienhard's  ^ourneyik. 
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at  the  last  oamplng  place  he  had  loet  a  revolver,  which  had 
been  found  by  an  Indiaun.   Not  knotting  «(KethaS  the  weapon  was 
loaded,  nor  how  to  handle  It,  the  Indian  had  played  with  it, 
whereupon  it  had  gone  off  and  slightly  vounded  him*   As  a 
result  the  Indians  had  looked  upon  the  revolver  as  a  tnyster- 
ious  thin^  of  which  to  be  afraid.   They  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  Uonito  (Great  Spirit)  had  fired  the  shot,  as  a  sign  p. 83 
that  they  were  not  to  keep  the  article;   so  they  had  carefully 
picked  it  up  and  having  noted  the  direction  in  which  the 
hunters  had  gone,  J|ney  had  returned  the  revolver  to  them. 


•« 


80  that  *Monito ''should  not  take  vengeance  on  their,  in  some 
other  manner.   The  hunters  roade  no  effort  to  enlighten 
theoi;  on  th/ y?)ntrary ,  they  endeagored  to  confirm  their 


superstition."*  « 

0?j/ August  34  the  five  German  went  on  ahead,  and 
after  paaaing  some^weet  water  springs  which  they  found 
J^s^mr-Xime   to  time  in  the  Salt  Desert,  they  reached  a  go; 
where  two  years  previously  a  party  of  emigrants  had  dug 


p.  83 


a  spring. 


H 


After  paooing  a  very  anxious  night  ,  says   ^  . 

Lienhard,  "for  fear  of  attacks  by  the  Indians  In  the 


gorge ,  we  went  on  and  soon  reached  a  plateau  wher«-w« 
found  a  circle  of  piled  up  cedar  branches,  closely  inter- Y 

.1  ^ 


■\ 


twined.   We  tried  in  vain  to  make  out  the  object  of  this 
arrangement.   Later  we  learned  that  the  Indians  wero  in 


t^f  hun 


t4r»frantilope8  »t  thio  place;   they  en- 
^  opot  and  then  shot  aVthem^with  thair 
arrows.   They  are  said  to  have  learned  this  Aaytee  from 


tioed  them 


the  wolves,  which. 


not  less  than  four  in  number, 


'i -;.<*;  rJ 
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^plaoe.      themselvas  ^  etjual  distanoee 


e   an 

from   daoh  othep.        When  the  antfilope   is  eurro\jnled  by  the 
wolves^,    these   four-footed  hunters  gradually 
irotn  aydiotcmae^    r»duaing  tho   oiaa   of  the  o*.ww 


icu4VH^^^r-the 
tr)^^  wolves.       Afl   ft   r#g^i1t   th 
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fled I  paralyaed  aRA  blinded  by  fear,  so  that  it  Is 

7^,^.^^    '^^^^^  >C^t<^ 
-f Oy-    the    Dursuers    to    a<ttaok    it    a.nd    tear    At    +.n    nif^ftA 


f       • 


>We  remained  here  until  the  36th. j^ Although  we  saw 
no  Indiana  Ttaax,  we  saw  their  fircB  on  the  surrounding 


If 


heights.    ^Wa  oontinuod  our  jourPBy  ^thout   any  dieturb- 
anoe   fron  thenjJflJntrr^on'Suffuet  39  we  reached  a  dry^  ca-j-tx.  ^56-1*^  >lc^  «_ 
^,  broad  valley     through  which  .the  road  led  ^Sl^a^^jf' ^'^'^T^^    J 

and  about   oO   Indians,  who  lived  in   the  vicinity  of  our 

The   pajM&y   oonaifctedi^iiirotit   entiyiilv^v  of  man  J^ ra n cr \ n £7      u 


Camp 


smo 


'A 


tDu^Lgj© Jbetween  18  and  50  years.       The   ttvo  eldest  were 
big-bellied  old  rcen.        While  ti  Bour-faoed  Englishman  vias 

Indians  soughCto  BtaJfe  him^under- 
stand,   by  Bieana  of  signs,    that   they^  would  like   to   take  a 
few  whiffy;     ^ut  the  Englishman  repelled  their,   in  a  very 
ungracious  manner...-  )fAl though   the  Indians  dird  not  under-  . 

stand  his  words,   they  clearly^  caught  his  meaning,  wSteh 
vLas  in4ioate<i-H^  their  black  looks.      Moreover,    the^ai¥i-       q     p.  85 
4u<i«  of   tl^e  Englishman  was  condemned  as  very  rough  and 
tfiotless- by  our  fellow-travelers.  #«•  ^n^ American  ladyx 


cleverly  divert^ed  the  disc€^nt©n4  -6f  the   Indians  by  lighting 
her  ov-n  pipe  and  handing  it   to   one   of  the.  fat  mon>      He 


■  *  'iifTinw'Mk<mnU  i-^fw"  "'I  ■■■'*■■ 
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accepted  it  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction,  took  ten  or 
twelve  whiffs,  expelling  the  smoke  through  hie  noafi  aaa 
ihen, handed  the  pipe  with  gestures  of  great  oontentiLent 

third,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  all  tasted  the  ^4##^ 
it^e*e«t  thajLail  ^Rr«eeed-g*«at  pleasu^«-a*  the  honor  rrC^-^Jn^ 
the  white  worn^^  had  conferred  upon  them,  bttt  did  not 
o»^lt^":l^~.^-gl«««S:^  the  Englishman-^  -— ^' 

"The  two  old  squaws,  who  were  the  only  women  among 
the  ^fitcfey=*f  Indians,  looked  on  with  pleasure  at  this 
smoking  ceremony.   They  were  the  most  revoitingly 

hideous  persons  that  I  bad-  ever  seen. \j*e  they  only  wore 

their  lolnsv . ^^ ,— 7^   .  1^.^^ 

a  small  fur  aroundjjhey  were  practically  naked;  aft^ 


their  big,  wrinkled,  dirty  stomachs  they  resembled  old 

A.  S^cvSt- -ti."^  ^^f-Jt-  S*>v-.V7^^ 

SOWS  which  had^bsen  sprawling  in  a  muddy  stream^;  only  I 
thin>  that  a  half-way  decent  pig  would  have  exceeded  them 
in  beauty.   These  Indian  women  marvelled  at  the  delicate, 
smooth,  almost  bl«ftOh«d  hair  of  one  of  %he  uhiluxen  uf 
our  pirrtjU  a  fine  six-year  ©l^  b^.   Tfee  loud  laughter 

ua»«  resemble d'Xhtgh^^pltched  screech,  -aft4-s*«« 
u^^^'iSf-iSA-io^n^-^they  distorted  their  faces  in  ♦^hid- 
eouB  manner.   They  could  not  t€bko  thcii»'  eyao-o^^the  boy, 
and  kept  on  pointing  at  him.   Their  speech  resembled  the 
shrieking  of  a  number  of  magpies  when  approached  by  a 
oat  or  a  fox.    These  squaws  did  not  sit  with  the  men,   - 
but  apart.  *ft4-they,  like  the  men,  only  came  to  our  camp 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity...  The  men  wore  necVpieoes 


p.  86 


'?^ 
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»€b4#-  of  bears'  olawt,  a»4  but  for  that^*ere  almost^  naked. 


than  ^the  oloux^ 


tall 


VKSLty-^-^ 


and  Btatelycu) 

A  few  days  after  leaving  thl^oT  region 
-ttoet  fertile  region^ between  Missouri  and  California. 
we  found  gorgeous  funnel-shaped  reservoirs^  whioh  appeared 
almost  artificial.  .  .  .  ^  oy>.'UA>,ury,^^:Ci^  ii4s  m   slight       (j 

w*4«i6PiiS¥B¥S^r^  that  we  BDuot  not  let  ourselves  be 


•  •    • 


overtaken  by  the  winter^  in  the  mountains. 

*Onoe  I  found  an  Indian  sitting  near  the  road|     Z 
api  reached  hlw  and  sat  down  he side  him       His  hairy  back, 
was   like  velvet  and  I  stroked  -it  fuid  smiled  at  hiM*-    The 
Indian  appeared  ^>e— be  neither  frightened  nor  angry  at 
my  behavior  and  confidential  manner;^ on  the  contrary^    . 
he  nodded^ and  smiled  in  return.      As,  unfortunately,  we 
could  not  converse,   we  had  to  be  content  with  signs  and 
movuffifcintii^      Remoffiberins  the  edible  roots,  i  took  up  my 

as  ir;"^  drg;^pointing  bt  the- 
aaBie    XAme-  to  my  mouthy  Mbi  moving  my  ^aws.        Hd^ quickly  ^  ^-^-^'^  "^^^^ 


sticky  and  made  a 


sprang  up,   hunted^ on   the  grass  near   the  road, and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  a  few   small  yellow  roots.      I 
signed  to  him  to  eat  first,   which  he^did;    then  I  also 
bit  off  a  small  piece  and  carefully  tasted  it.      The 


-areo^  resembled  a  parsnip   te— ^t«^e4w  and  I    ate  the  : 
with  relish.        Ths    Indian   seemed  please^^at   that 


W*ft4- 


-e»-di«g 


[giftg  f^r  more.      Then  he  ran  off,   picked  up  a 
few    large  grasshoppers,   pressed  the   largest ^^a,  \C  thtet 


^^T-x^wvA^r^i^vcc, 


y 


■!«*• 


mst 
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^root  and   indioated  that   I  waa  to 

iAirprJLse  at  my  rtpugnafte^--aR 


eat  it.      lie  ompgescre^         p. 87 


8    aandwloh-^   and   in  order   to   show  me   that  he  was  not  V  /  ^ 

ing  anythinsr  unusuai^Tie  himself  took  a  bite,   «wl 

*y-^or  the 


hand«deL.«e  the   reFK 


obYiovif 


iSe  appeared^  s^^p#y 
etupidity  of   tfe^  whites.  •   ^ 

"wfee«.)J^e  'five   German  boys*oat  ttown  to  bur  oupper-ef- 


Jakes  maptte.  of  b: 


t^»/^ 


i  »  * 


«-<?  /•>-<. 


.^"Suffalo  meat.aftd  tea /,,«»*•      ,       -^f  -  j.    x  . 

■tfttud.1  -vu  f  nf^n  Ti--^  '  ^  »        » 

p^ouelj^at  down  next  to 


c> 


I 


:^ 


a 


^ ^  fl  -1-*-*^  *^ g 


^  ^z^ 


o-t^  Indian  friend  came 

me,    indicating^  that  he,    too,   would  like   to  eat  now. 

Wo   sh%r»d   our  faro   with  h_  ^ 

_  >fQrtunatoly^    tite   raw  veg^ables  that  J  had        a   ^ 
i4rffijgavQ  ttc  ^severe  DBine^clKi^^        the  lugnt; -^l^?^\Ag^  ^^      . 


»v^- 


^ 


,^co-w<-'»<'^,  5**-^ 


O/fr-'M. 


cuAothr. 


'>vt^ 


"On   the   7th  in   the  morning  eight  Indiana  appeared 
in   our  oamp,   among  them^my   friend  of  the  night  before. •  •  • 
Th^.   latter  had^hia  hands  full  of  roots  which  he  wanted 
to   s;ive     me,    but  the  pain  of  the  previouo  night  dap artrrtrd  >>  *> 
^^e   of  all  desire  to  patx    .  I -a^jbeeeede4  by  mcano  ef  .      >'       ^  //a         / 


groans  and  mqvemeptB   )/H-4fHHda: 

cu*^jlM  viA-ot  t/trtu^  'M  .^o^cq    ^ikJlA  > 

tno    roQts^,   wMoh  proi 


>^^tyt/^   Tx^O^LA^y^ 


^OVO 


threw 


*«v.,5**w«*  »w^-  »^^*tily  than  any  of  thtmr^^ 
roots  on  my  back.    .    . 

epterriber  11  we  roopno d  ^the  banks  of  the 
boldt),  «4rt^ ^  range  of  mountains  at 
time  we  had  ooaoed  to   keep^watoh  at 


p. 88 


p.  90 


.Vv^- 


when-  the  evening  eame.  Luckily. 


*  a^^^HfifaL^^JJ^' 


7 


7 
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d.we  had  ndv^iy^eeen 


iverythlng  had  gone  well  up  to  date  and 

dloturbott  by^the  Indiana.  '^On  the  morning  of  September  13,>v«'*t^ 

■''**'^  ****^*'*'-*^  ^l^J>>-ft_  V^^^-v^   'S-tl<p.--Kl 

nowaver,  we  mloood  three  of  our  oxenj^.-Tho  tracke  ohowed 

that  they  had  been  driven  into  the  distant  valleys,  but    p. 91. 


we  did  not  dare  follow  ^hom,  but  continued  on  our  way 
f^*  13  miles,  where  we  again  camped,  and  where  one  of  ''^ 
t^i*,  oxen  returned  to  us.  .  . 


/ 


'jVA/^' 


On  the  14th  we  r**«fe«4 -*.  hi gh ,  -^^z^   sandy  hill, 
whioh^had  to  b«  crossed^. « .Af  tor  doing  oo  -.^lo  regchtd  a 
place  which  had  formerly  obviously  been  a  fine  oani,':ing 
ground.   Froie  a  willow  troo  near  the  road  hung  a  pisce 
of  paper,  ost   which  was  written7^'*t  at  thj'^  t)laoe  the 
Indians  had  oommenoed  shooting  tirtrHr  arrows  at  the  oxen 

p   which  had  xo^r^^  fight  between  about 
30  whites  and  over  300  Indians •   Of  the  former  one  had 


p*93 


ef  tho 


been 


BBortally  and  several  o^^tHCM^-^aiy  slightly  wounded,  anci!^"%' ^^^^ 


it  was  asouxned  ,tfe^  about  ten  o^  the  Ind^itt^  had  been 


killed  and  a  number  wounded^ 


rait  f^^F 


So  the  Indians  had  not  hesitated  tc  attack  about 


thirty  men,  and  we  w«xm  but  five; 

:^aix  tor  ttis  ^/r<i8(».of  the  ^party?^ 


^   What  should  wa  do?  ^^^/^ 


to^  go  on  and  take  the  riok->/^ 


'   p. 93 


.  . 


y  #0  -^hat 


had 
it,  -and  went  on* 

We  often  wondered  ^whatj^ the  Indians  had  as  food, 
as  thti  rivers  appeared  to  contain  no  fiah. 

-in  seasons  grasshoppers^^^onoti  tuted  thejg 


p.  94 
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.Chief 


<fie  ef  eubslotenoe,  for  at  the  Sweetwater  we  found 


them  so  thick  that  we  could  not  put  our  feet  to  the  ground 
without  stepping  on  them.   Some  of  them  were  two  inches 

wtwlkf^  V'Xl  •    •    •    •    • 

On  September  20  after  var 


_  Indifxnsu,  ^  left  the   shores  of 

plaoo  where 


^^^^^^^1 


^   fett*^  p.  97 

the  river^  and 
But  heye^our 


f 


attention  was  drawn   to  a  freshly  made  grave  naound.      On  a 
low  bush  beside   it  we  naticsd  a  small  piece  of  paper,   on 
which  »♦*<?  written  the  following  laa^a:    'Look  out  for 
Indians.      In   this  grave   lies  a  man  who  in  the  fight  further 
Up  was  mortally  wounded^ by    tin".   IwWm^,     Upon  our  arrival 


rS   been  * 


n  dfaggfen 


aad 
stripped  of  all  his  cloth'js,   his  body  was  Riutilated.aad/'^ 
esrs,   nose,    fingers  and  scalp  were  cut  off.     We  buried  him 
again^in  the   same  grave.'  ^  /a  .     •/ 

This  episode   toolt  away  all  desire  of  the   traveltsraL  to 
\XAid   tJfte   place  as  VoaJPjH^  ground;  .so   they,  went  on  thol-r     .  .• 


*00 


ano^th 


'y^  a  paper  hanging  from  a 


•Look  out  for  the  Indians,  kill  every  one  who  comes,  for 


there  are  great  thief s  here'. 


•   t 


We  had  again  approaohed 


the  river,  ajid  had  no  idea  that  there  oculd  really  be 

Indiana  in  our  vicinity.   But  hardly  had  I  raplftoad  the      .  ^ 

piece  of  pape?^  when  I  oaw  on  -Imltan^  apprq^ohing^  fre«--~th^      ^ 


/^^^W^  *  ^  -    / 


// 


6^ 


^.v'-V^ 
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r/ 


.)  ^J 


^«^«--h*3t4~-B^ir  i0u« -thought^e 


hooting  hit^^ut   the  wild  man 


14/^ 


approaohed^iA  8o 


ufctooncOarne 


d  and  unsuspooting^y a— manner^  fc^- 


(Vuo^  rvtVt*  A^jJZjf  Xiu^x,  > 

that   we   had  not   th»  heart — ta 


•    •  ij  The    Indian^#alked 
^Ith  us  a  llttla  way  and  informed  ue   that  he  was  a  Shoshanea 
and  Came   from   the^rriOuntains  ^hind  ^ii».      He  was  a  big  man 
and  ti^  clothing  oonoiGtod  of  a  sleeveless,   high  and  greatly 
patched  doublet,   which  had  undoubtedly  been  thrown  away  as 
useless  by  some  backwoods   ercigrant.        The  road  hs»«   lay  >o-e.tvf- 
close   to  the    river  and  we   decided   to  camp*      But  what   fchoiild 
we   do  with  the   Indian?     Had -h^  »#«Biiy  comefto   sjiy  upon  uo7 
Kone  of  us   wished  tc  be   the   rourderer  of  -a-  ^ixppoued^  inno-        pt99 
cent  man^  anjd  if  he   left    the  oamp^ »♦— t^o*-4h^  risk^ ^#-4^1-8 
jB^tf  turniftji  .^ith  a^ number  of  compsuriions  a^^  attackl;;^^  us  in 


the   night*      As 


l]J^knew  beat  how   to  n^lat  myself  underBtood 


^ 


4^ 


by  meaus  of   signs,    I   tried  to  glean  some^^nformation  from 
him,    ani  from  ihat   I   gathered^ he  ee^beehto  %^  that  he  ana 
tno   others  hadflie#4-,\their  region^ t^—fi3?cceed   to   the   Sink  of 
Marys  River^  and  that^  to   re'=»,ch   that  place   it   wa' 
4e   spend  one  night   on  the   roadl,      I  drew  a  serpentine  line 
in  the   sand  with  a  dot  at  the   lower  end,   pointed  to   the 
river  and  by  sisjns   tried  to  ask  whether  his  two  other 
companions  ^/^ere   sleeping  at   the   Sink.      He  nodded  affir- 
matively.      We  had^  decided,  to   keep   the   Indian   in  our  camp 
by  the   oromise  of  a  present^    tkt  we  oolleoted-  an  oldvooat. 


•  t  • 


>«^ 


XM/iA-SL«..j,^.,jL,aL 


^c«<W. 


A*i. 


:i 


^a  pair  of^trousers^  aft^xir^sketifilled  with  dried  huffalo 


meat,  and  Indloatod  to  the  Indian^that  he  would  receive  "^^^^^^'^Ty*'''^^ 

OU^  %XajM    y\AytL,  i^    ^ZxX{    3LUX-VU  yul^LC  . 

ti^e*e  gifts  the  next  morning  If  he^would  ^^^^ad-the  nlgtrt 

wtt4^-iw.   The  ShOBhanee  gladSy  &aa^?p%e^  this  &^^Ntt;^  ^e^*^ 

ev^r  we  kept  our  weapons  rin)sj5cn^^  kt^r^  .        ^ 

ea^n^-«^m£Iaupper ,  Hfrtrfroh-he-  gFSa^ly-ein^  showed 

him  w^i^*eh«^-jwa«   to   sleep  on  the^  ground, <M^  front  of  the         /   *//  * 

Shaft  of  the  wagon^  whex^  I  oould^easlly  oboerve  hlarX^ — .^  .  ptlOO 

Ho4g4g4^e4^y--Jaathing  happened  during  the  nxn-h^r-^tf^  ^*^ 


moj^ning^the   Indian- .  helped  us  make   our  flr^.     m^^ ^^^^^^i^^^^^  ^^     ^ 


n  hie 


new  0 


^e^  dreooed  /  : 

it  nalight^   and  after 


Indicating— tJ^^art-^he^-gAfl   going   to  the   Sink   to   j 
pa nl^fffl a  B    the  -ghoohanee  nodded  -  -  ^  - 


omllod  aiia./ifent  on  his 


way 


•    •    •    • 


"Late   in  the  evening  g>f  the  33r^  vre  reached  the  Sink,     p. 101 
of  which  the   Indian  had  spoken.. --We^  slept  vory  hoavllx»<^^^»>^. 


roauXt  we 


found  th 


e  next  irornlna:  t^aA   5  of  our 


animals  were  rr.lsslng.^  •!   soon  dlBOovered  that  they  had 

been   driven  off   by  three  or  four   Indlans^es^^etret  the  river  <w^ 

atrd^-^v^^T  the  mountains   ln--tJ^e-dl^reK3 1 1  on  of-  tho   Slnk^  where, 


0UtA.4h§^ 


according  to  the  statement  of  the  Indian,  three  or  four   y   y  '^. 
^r  V.4..  — ^-le^had  r^one..  ,  y^-w^gre  jpai^lQvlat'^ry^worrlQd^ at  ,  ^  ^    . 

'//2;^  '  CiUi^LcA^^i^   rr^.y^  ^<.^f^  ^<4ri^^  ^^ 

this  Qccurfenc.^.  as  we  had  befdre-iig  the  40  mile  arid  .  /   -f- 

orooo  t^.< Sierra  Hevada^t^— ^^  Prenkyo  divojp. 
I  ha'l^  found  anotfeW|" so r ap  of  paper  in  a  low  ^a6uJ<A^ 
Weh,  which  warned  U8  to  keep  oloae  watch,  as  the  Indians 
of  that  neighborhood  were  terrible  thieves.   Unfortunately, 
this  valuable  advi^  was  found  too  late  to  bo  put  to  uoo. 


•   •   • 


The  journey  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Sutters  Fort 
passed  Tineventfully ,  without  any  disturbances. 


p.113- 
120 


i*-^i 
'y^^ 
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1 


1 


Llenhard,  reviewing  the  life  of  Sutter,  ^^^^^\^2^ 
when  in  Mexioo  (about  1835)  he  wa»  coomleeioned  hy^the 
then  Governor  of  California  to  colonize  the  highly  fer- 
tile  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
particularly  the  former,  which  were  at  that  time  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  Indians.  .  .  ^h   the  beginning-^^ 

with  trinkets^,  w^*^!^-^^?^^'*^^^!^^!^*^  »^°'_!Ji^ 


p.  133 


p*13 


•  •  • 


The  Sacramento-IndlanB'' ,  Lienhard  says, 


"ware  the  first  *»4o  approach;^  the  colony^  but  they  merely 
surveyed  the  ne«  arrivals/from  a, di s tance, ^ refusing  to 
understand  the , i-ft»44;*^i^  signs^.  .  .  |^*^ 


LalUy  indued  /, 


i^t:r^^ 


^  it  was  f^aay^  to-»4rn-tfreii^ 
'l__J^he  Sacramento-Indians,   who   lived^oB^^th«-«4t^ 


■Wx^A 


inhabited  the  region: 


Vfix,-..:^!  ifento  and  the  American  Fork,  on  the  right  shore  of 


the  i^^;«.#4-**ve* .  were  said  to  be  deadly  enerrles 
and  had  always  ^J^d-Sk  feud  with  each  oth  r.   Only  the 

cm  thei-r 


river  offered  both  tribes  some  pr 

mutual  attacks.   Their  lan^uage^  also  ^f^  very  different. 


)*<U0 


,/ 


^! 


r 


1 
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sJ^UC-d     wWCct^     A^^^    ?^tf-wv_  <X-d<U)    -^   ^>»-wws^ 

I4-«a^-due^  in  part-^feia  thia-^^tKJ   that  no  Bu«henv-Indl.ma  rt^ 


"t^ 


Fort  XCg^r  ^Qur  a  yea^j^,     /  .  ^ 


::j 


feventually   these  barriers  'fere  broken  down^   a^F-ter-^hiofe 


'^Xhese    Indiana   beoame   Sutter'a  chief  workers,    .    •    Little         j 

'^^^^^^    ""^   friondohip  cT  tho    ^ 


by   littls   Sutter  managed  Xo^^n^   the 


Twsur rounding  ^ 


S-s^'^^-^t^w&i 


(^la^ 


(<. 


^ff  •..  • 


I   and  hoatile   Indiana ^ 


p. 137 


>»A.^( 


ft-paculiarly  unpleaoant 
tj   Playing  Indians^        I   ahould  novor 


unable  tc  aleep^fiw^l^t 

i»Qunua  produoi^^d  by 

have  thought^  that  in  twc  years'  time  I  ehould  have  be- 

ocme  thoJo\ig:f:ly  acrustonigd  to  the  Doiaa^. — ^-^ '^^   f" 

Lionhard  spent  eev«ral  days  at  Sutter's,  after  ^^^hlch 
he  and  a  party  of  volunteers  went  down  the  rjver  tc  San    p.  138 
Franciaco,  in  order  to  J^oln  the  United  States  artr.y.  Upon   p. 139 
arriving  at  San  Franoiaco  he  and  some  others  were  aent 
on  board  the  U.S.  " Portsmouth".   Ke  ©aye:   "Our  Shoshawnee-  p. 133 
Indian,  who,  dtiven  by  curiosity,  had  joined  the  emigrant 
party  and  come  on  with  us,  aroused  universal  ouri 


/• 


to 


wa»- 


ooity. 
In  about  ten  days*    time   the   volunteers  "rero  sent   on 
San  Jose.      Lienhard  says:      At  thao  raaoQ  our fShoshawnee)    p.  135 
joineaL^by  two  more  #**«^»8  of  his   tribe,,-   I   think  father 


^.133 


and  eon.      They  appeared  delighted  at   the  unexpected  lyseting, 
and  conversed  together,   especially   in   the  ovenink^    in  their 
strange,   half  loud,   whispering  nr.ethod     of   talkinst^ — As  a 


mi 


/ 
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I 

IT  ^  a  n  1-i 


^ 


these  unusual 


soundd 


,^|oalled  on  therii  to  be  quiet.   •  •  /    (f 

With  Mexico        .  ^  ^ 
After  peace  was  re-established,  Lienhard  decided  to 

return  to  Suttors  Fort,   lie  iixileH; 

*T'h9  hardest  part  of  the  journey  back  from  Monterey 

to  New  Helvetia  was  the  aeotlon  from  thu  mouth  of  the 

Sacramento  up  the  river,   tty  oompanion.8  #«*^  a  certain 


p.  146 


Ur.    Da^vel  and  an  Indian* 


erf ter  4itarting  the 


journey,  while  attempting  to  orose  acme  ewampy  ground  by 


p.146- 
148 


means  of  an  overhanging  tree 


Guddenly  heard  a  loud 


wittVti«,  which  immediately  scared  away  ail  tne  circ 
the  vidinity.  "..Our  Indian,  who  urflleretood  the  aounde 


/L/u^Tf'^MrirmX 


P^14& 


and  voiocs  of  Mature  better  than  J»e^..  appeared  quite 
excited  ^  the, »hi^&4i« ,  and  looked  around, everywhere 
without  iroving  frc«i  t^je  spot.   Observing  thla  I  asked 
him  £anov/er8  to  questiona  all  given  in  EngliahJ:  'la  it 
a  wolf?«  'No,  no."  'is  it  a  Btag?*  'No,  no."   Me  it  an 
elK?'   'No,  no.",  '^ell,  is  it. a  grey  bear?'   'Yes,  yes. 


*        * 


j^U^ 


SAjul/)L    OLJi^^iX^-^  ityty-vu.     ^ 


yee."     was  the   4^ick,   decided  answer.',  y^  we  v&xe  no 

r«4 


t  aSw4.^^ 


'if^M^  oil  ^f^^'^i)' 

"••^t    Tirst  '^•^rJ^^t^ 


^^e  were  ^jmrnolaotede 

,t   the  grey  ^B^^S^T  let  us  escape  without  attaok 
tft-g.  UQ-  must  be-attributddto   the  fact  that  he  nad  been 


^^4^^ 


watching  us  malEs  our  oujM.oua  crossing  yt-  tnp  J^J'^; 

QtXrtt ii   3r  «•  ^w—  —  — -  y     ^ 


TtOStV' 


The   loud  rustline  of  the   tree  wfeea-w^  let-^gb^the  . 

ranches  and^^j^ho  audden  flight  of  the/ birds  mu6t  have 
illQd  him  with  tt!xr§(f 


-X4- 


^::> 


^1_: 


-?». 


Thers  were  great  quantities  of  hogs  in  this  neighbor-  p. 149 
hood,  which  originally  oonetituted  part  of  Sutter's  herd, 
but  had  bean  neglectsd  and  run  wild.   They  doubtless  served 
as  an  occasional  repast  for  the  king  of  these  regions, 

_  # 

the  grey  bear.    .    ."*  "^ 

Upon  arxivin-^  at   Fort   Sutter,    Lienhard  waa  fisked  tq         p. 155 

.   ,        ^  ^  (p. 159) 

take  charge  of  a  truck   farm,   3  miles  from  Haekfatrm,   ot 

Koakfarm,   which  Sutter  had  recently  started  at  a  plaoo 

(p. 159) 
called  Minal,    situated  on   the  Yuba*,   a  tributary  of  the 

Sacramento.      Ho   laaya :  /   I  j  /L 

**I   obwuitinod  my    Indian  workmen  I'ronr.  Sutter's   tannery  p.  156 

^-9    Ccok  pl(intirul   aupF-litH^^he   Indians  S'-   -/•.  ^-k^^^y.^-  ^r^^u^^^ 
taki^iig  great  bales  of  amoked  fiuh  eggs  and  acioked  ducka. 
We  put  off  from  the  shore  and  soon   reached   tne   small 


Bus 


^ 


(pr^>h^ 


-^^Qiui>\i  C^t4s^  >vl.C^  ^23k:^;!JU^^ 


t-he-  nLyht,.  alAnuu^iH   il  ^uu  ^il   eax'X>iu^.,^^yhay,  invited  me   to       p. 157 


oJLoJS 


,/' 


'-•A 


but  I  deoljn»(;.« .  l-t  was  n6l  uiiLiTi  Ic 


II 


^ 


-trtre'  ,  (T 
the  next  frornin?!;  t'hat  it  pleased  the  lazy  Buehunee  to  J^Jft^ 
me  and  prooood  on  the  way   Soon  after  noon  the  Indians 
showed  »e- a  racoon,  which  I- shot  and,  rc*5^t#a  for  support  ♦««  .p»  158  "^ 
but  the  Indiana  did  not  care  to  eat  the  meat*  •  #  tA  ahort 
distar;oe  above  the  mouth  of  the  American  Fork  is  the  site 
of  a  place  vihere  formerly  numbara  of  Indians  lived,  but 


/^ 


.'/^ 


< 


Who  were  wiped  out  by  an  epidemic  diseascj.    ♦    . 

"The  spring     of  1847  waa^mild  and  favorable  for  oay 
^garden,   sk»d  Socn  after  my  arrival  in  Minal  the'^lndiantf 
began  to  cpme  every  day  in  groat  nuwboro  to  our  house 


p. 163 


V 


■N^.—»,-^..-»>-~.    ..—■. 


/ 


) 


1 


Mlnal. 


from   the  nalghboring  ccoununitiea  of  Sidumd,  Tuba 

wi  employed  Boao  of  thea  In  helping^ ua  dig  a  trench  round     p. 163 


'A 


ani  th»y  pr 


"^yKAruC—    cr\. 


On  Sundays  there  were^alwaya  a  numbe 


oomilexioned  gentlemen  a 
out   of  curioflity,   part  ".try 


ibe4  of   1 


these  bronze 


old,    worn- 

f^ 


t  pl^ce  of^clothlng  for  a  amail  fox  or  wild  oat 

fautiful  bow  and  arrowgi(   These  arrovr^ 


M^ 


were 


all   provided   ;fith   flint   tlpe^.^.Tne  Indians  wculd  V^^ij-eAs  ?^^^ 
tc   slioct^at   various  objeota;   wlH^efe- offer   l(/aoooptod.  »»The 
Indians   of  California,   at   iQaet   thOkje   of   Jbhe  region  of   the 


Sacramento  and  Feather  F^lver^,   are  uaually 


and  many  of   thea,  are   slender  and  w 


fine  build-. 


tloned.     Thot*- 


lyQ 


iMJw^i;*  ar^  broad  an:i  full  lipped,   and  their  hair  -tat  ooarae 
and  black,   fre^uantly  falling  in  leoko*      The  men  usually 

go 'x tee.   wiu^oH*- aoTJeare  iovk 


ean  i^  §«;* 


fc^rally  in   thla  may*      The  ar*  %»uaol3s  are  rarely 
fttte*  (Tdevs loped,  prol>«J^ly  owing  tc  th6  faot   that  thoae  men 
pecform     very  little  heavy  work.      Thsir  toea^polnV  inwarda, 
ao   lo   the  oaacr  lylth  all   Indiana^- -They   let   th^lr  ^Ivea  per- 
form the  hardeat   taaka;    the   latter  have    to  prjparo   the  acorn 
flour,   -g^ioh  they  do  by  pounding  the  aoorne  with  heavy   atones^ 

gather  tha  roota  and  gra8a,8ya4- carry   the  loads 


Ivi/L. 


in   large,   u«3eaii^  water-proof  ^    funnel-shaped  baskets^   mi^ioh- 
they  carry  on   thatx.  backjif  by  nreABa  of  a  strap  i^i3k^#^  over 


their*  headji,      itai^ftwhAle   their  lords 

/ 


?hll;    ^      _ 

xixl,   aarryiag  no 


^LaA/xJu 


ta  arrow 


-^iZ^^-a^B^u, 


The  men  d<g   t^a  flahlng  and  aal 


aotero  otrldo.  on 

Wng 


^olr  bo#- 


pi  163 


1 


-16r       ^ 


partloularly 

up  the    river  to   8pawn 

caught^   su^dUai&akdd 


when  many   thounand  ealmon^ooics 
At  •uoh  tlaco   the  tlfk.  H >, easl ly 


p,164 


roe  ia  dried  ^ElSiliamfilwftyTMid  emoked  and  pfeserved  as        / 
elicacy.        Tfao   Indiai 


a  de 


::/ 


IrH  many  of   the  ^lougho'    of  the  n<tigthborhood» 


M 


In  ivery  village  oan  be  seen  stuffed  birds,  as  orna- 
inentB,  and  those  are  somotimes^^sed  as  decoys  to  oatoh -^^-^f^^*^  ^ 


pass  by^'ln  tKe~/  ,  / 


CL^uJj-f 


wsxA  miffratorybirde    t* 

_  .^i^no  hldo  griong  ti^tfybuahes  ^^v^  "^^^-^^^ 
f»g— fefee—^onda   In,  t^iio  aarehy   region,        Tfeey-fj^-w- 

iohes  and  reede,   which  1***^  cover^lth 
.  thlB  in-tuin  -io  oovered  with  earth,    th«s- 
gonotlTtiriring  small  float in^j  1  elands,   whioh   they  strew 


.t^^-4h*m' 


(Ilw 


:Z/ 


On   thesd  Islands 


N 

/ 


plac€»^a  fewjstuffed  ducks  and  geeee  in  a  natural 
poaition,  and   toward. the  background  they  attaoh  a  bow  of 


the  same  leniJth  and  width 


1 


the  artificial  island,  to 
whioh  ia  fixed  a  net.  When- ^hia  bo w^  i e-  .op*^ n-irte-i:^  approx- 
imately at  right  angled  to  the  surface  of  the  groundj  a 
rope  is  attached  to  the  top  of  it  which  is  held  by  tfe<* 
Indian  hidden  in  the  bushes. 

"When  the  s^arina  of  ducku  and  geese  come  flying  fai 
the  direction  of  the  iuland,  ag,^haas#ft6  oontinuajajr, 

t4  ''(e.^i^^  ■^>Ujt.^   v^ishcJ^i^^tal    >«-t/?^Po 


•^^^■iJL  tLt^.^-. 


/C^j       t>-u<->A_ 


'"'i^(:if^**^*r**^-^r.2?t^ 


s-Ouftd-  attracts    th?  hun^^*^    „,.;.,-.,.. -.^. 

ona  puAi  ^^SSt-  '^°^"*7 


w^jfts^n^  the  hidden  man  with  a  stron 


V^^„,^:L/^^^  ^^U^tA-^tX^ 


ex. 


6/ 


I 


■B 


>Wi«P«i««MMIi 


f 


Ibov  oTtr  the^blrde. 
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Mk 

■* 


taoked  -and  ^geie>Ted 


^Gu'^tii-*^. 


» 

p.  165 


;p^s#  the  feathers  to^  nal 


large  warn  ooTers^  whloh  they  use.  In  the  oold  dajnp  weather^. 
Wien  I  wae  with  them  ahese  covers  appeared  to  oonetitute  the 


i^only  artlolepf  olothlng  of  ^o&  men 


A 


•oA  womena  for  bttldei 


theg<k  they  wore  onXy- 

about  1  1/9  t^X  in  Hength,  one  end  v.^ 


er  of  fringes 


ung  down  in 


(X^\AnAyi^<^fHKijL\  Uxm 


and  the  other  behind!'^  leatring^e  loiib >3yd«t  u^ 


ooTered 


r*  ■  c 


an  knit  neta.whloh  are-Jo— d  for  oatohlnK^i 


»t 


fiefe  and  eaalt 


loodpeokers,  of  vhioh  there  are  many 


in^ California,  are  oattght  with  the  help  of  torches,  ^'^hoee 
aiFe-4hjmat 


oaug^t  in^  a  net^  held  by  the  Indian  in  frontj^of  the  opening* 
Hare flT^SW- also  %^^  with  a  long  net,    iThe  plaoeit  where 


•iA. 


they  are  suspeoted  of  hiding  are  enclosed  in 


l/'\JU<LC'UUO 


iiXi^M^flM^ 


^C6UU-<x-<LCL0^>-&^ 


davie#;_ 


number  of  funnel- shaped  holes  aav- 


•V#* 


dug  in  the  gr< 


[-flu/ 


L'^frpm  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  narrowing  down  to  1  1/3  feet*  afte^whlohl  they  are^pro- 
Iwiged^aaother  foot^  igr^yidth  auad  4epth  ^n  a  Tertioal-iiireo- 
^iom     !me--ei4ee4of-t^e~hole -«re  carefully  emoothed  over  -at 
the-^tep-,   so  that  the  insects  oaanot  obtai»-a  foothold*  Ihen 


these  holes  are 


■':''■■' :ji  ;'.'■' 


-.'.^'j?^ 


■  .'C:;-  \(>;v; 


*-*«  ''I-  ^,rm 


^-18- 


h  ladiLua   takes  a  ^ireen  1; 


A-*— 


branch  and  »i«»iy  walks^  a^'^'^^'^^ 
giT'^Xrole,  at  the   eajne  tiiue  driving 


ready  eap 
,arouna-tjl«hole  *^ 

P4l5^-i>w§«pin«  the  insect  a  in  the  direction  of  the 

hole^.   Th^  cloeer  they  get  to  the  holes,  the  »«*«— deB-- 


-xM~i- 


te- are  the  an^ 


tioo  of  t 


and  finally  nothing 


p.  166 


remains  Jl»44  for  them  t*  leapxat  random,  with  the-feau3rt 
that  they  fall  into  the  d^feoh  "vhenoe  they  cannot  again  y/     j_/ 

escape.  ,    They  are-next  lifted  out  In  nandfulls  lay  one         v 
person  and<^throw|^  into  a  basket,  while  another  perooft       /•/ 
keeps   thoro  covered  with  a  broad  leaf  te^orderv^^^] 


prevent 


ttoei 


piftf 


As  soon  as  the 


rOh^e  have  been  emp- 
tied  the  baskets  are  brought    to   the  camp  or  village, 
where  the   ii9fc««at«  are  killed  with  hot  ashes  or  roasted 
dually-  by  i»:juu.. 

|2x^-JZ^«^  Vi^fit^A.  E..%-^««-^  »^-^        j,»vP^<-/  '^^^— «  .^>^  aOri'^-*—  ' 

them^over  the  glowing  embers^   In  this  way  this  destruc- 
tive  scourge  becomes  a  iWouro»-  of  blessing  for  hungry 


holding 


•   • 


In  June  t  went  to  Gutters  Fort  for  a  few  days  on    p. 167 
business  *  .  *  but  found  «y  friend  (white  man)  glad  to  see 
mt   return,  as  during  wf   absence  some  young  3isunv» Indians 
had  taken  liberticis  with  him.   i^-i^f^mi&ed- to  punish  the 


* w— — * 


boy*-  ^houid— thdy 

'  ^slaughtered  a  small  ox,  in  order  to  keep 
supplied  with  food,  and  the  meat  was  cut  Into  long,  thin 
8tri«B.   for  preservation,  tb#  Minal-Indians  helping  us    .^   /  ^ 
with  the  work.  ....  I-decided  J  would^rof  it  by  the  pre-   p. 168 
eence  of  the  chief  of  the  Minal- Indians  and  two  of  hia 
men,  to  ask  them  to  help  w*- carry  an  oak  stump  to  the 


"-■''.' .'■f:'»r^' it  Si' 


I  •m  ^tmtmit  >  I- 


i    .  I 
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;lsu 


fire,  whioh  request  i-  indicated  by  means  of  signs.   At 
first  they  pretended  not  to  understand,  but  when  I  fin- 
ally  succeeded  in  oottwyiftg-aytL-requeBt,  they  showed 
considerable  opposition.   They  said  'Na  hanni  dennin*, 
which  means  'The  piece  is  too  heavy',  and  declined  to 
help;  80  1-  finally  decided  to  show  them  that  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  in  carrying  off  the  block  and  took 
hold  of  one  end  in  order  to  test  its  approximate  weight, 
whereupon  the  Indiana  uttered  their  sound  expressive 
of  surprise  and  despair  -  'hum,  hum',  which  meant  some- 
thing like  'You  had  better  let  it  be'.   Provoked  by 
this  response,  ^exerted  all  joy  steength  and  moved  the 
stump  to  one  side,  i.ifeven  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 

a^  '^U~J\  ^-A-  "^-zl^  cUa.S^ f^i^^-*^  ' 

culty  in  heaving  it  on  to  4*3^  back,  at  which  i/cast  a 
proud  and  haughty  glance  toward  the  Indiana,  who  had 
become  pale  at  my  prowess,  whether  from  shame  or  adirlra- 


J 


tion  ]^S«nnot  say* 


ipla^«d 


£^ 


lity  for  a  long  time,  as  if  reoted  to  the  spot  and  then 
left  W6   to  return  to  their  home.   This  doubtless  served. 


to  my  profit,  to  frive 


«6 


the  reputation  of  being  a 


wonderful^ 


e  man • • • • 


p.  170 


I— ono#  had  QOoaa4on  to  wt^nassyxne  curious  ironne- 
th»-lftdian0-^ave  of '^treating  field  mieo.   Th^  bound  4;h©-  ^ 
animal  (about  half  tho  sige  of  a  rat)  by  the  hind  legs  hty<^ 
%  long  thin  repe  and  allowed  it  to  run  loose,  retaining  . 
thcir-fcoll  o-f^  the  end  of  the  rope/   This  so  enraged  -the 
littls  beaot  that  it  made  a  daph  ^^r  the  feet  of  one  of 


y^maaMMi^jji»mm^m.AMmmJM 


■Mtoi 
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the  Indians  and  began  to  scream  aloud  in  exclteiKent  and 


mentioned, ^the  chief  Indian  settlements   p. 173 


in  my  nsighborhood  werc^  Sisiim,  Yuba  and  Minal,  andr^the <7 ^^2:i^-<>^ 


inhabitants  of  the  first  two  were  partiottlarly  thievish 
in  diepotition*   A  day  seldom  passed  without  soms  andiana 


AjO  enA^^y.    i^-*~wc.»A_  £i«-tru  T^^^^^JL.      Vt-ty- 


ally 


appearing  at  my  piaoe,  particularly^  men,  who  usually  ran 

around  quite  nake 

wtt^aevsr  thsy  oould«"^  Finally  the y  begMi  to  leap  across 


41JO     'J^     »'»'«^ 


around  quite  naked.  .  They  used  the  opportunity  to.  steal 


OjC 


/ 


tMn^ 


ti-e. 


the  trench  surrounding  the  garden,  and  ouspooti 

^,.,„^     yyCu^jt.  -Z^'-*^   <fl6M,^,<^tA-4  ""■^ 

they  cams  to  spy  around  and  look  for 

^^^  _^  _.  _^^        ^_  *  -'-  -  Jb^o^r"  coming ,»^Ayea 
g«4»g- 


.■  I  /    / 


rbid 


p,174 


.'^ 


l«^ 


My  fltend^Seie,  whose  brother  was  the  chief,  had 
often  told  me  that  the  Si  sums  and  Tubas  wore  tho  ohiof.-   (/  '' 

A         — — ^—  "■  A 

thlevem.  .  .  On  oj;ie  occasion  they  profited  by  my  aickneas   prl74- 

\  176 

0  indulge  in  unoonttolled  stealing,  so  that  stringent 


u 


ethods  of  punishment  had  to  be  used* 

(1847) 
This  summer  was  a  disastrous  one  cfor  the.Jiidians 

living^  on  the  Feather  Rivery  for^any  of  tbeir^,   especially 

the  women  and  children.  -s^odom6cg~t>o%  prevailing  epideffi- 

^tjgy— heard  that   some   villages  had  lost 


p.  177 


nearly  all-t^heir  women  and  ohil^kfen.^xijor  a  long  time   I 
c-ou^rd  hear^^the  sounds  of  mourning  and  death  lamentation 

^bout  400  feet  distant   from  my  houseTTond 
sometimes  we  saw  men  and  vvomen  V'ho  wore  painted  com- 
pletely black,   which  made  thorn  loolrHorrible.      I  believe 


S.J  iV?  ' 


-  ■  .".-Tv^ ■ .  <'rc»»i»<<iyiB1—— w 
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that  this  heavy  mortality  was  the  result  of  wrong  tre-At- 
ment,  for  I  myself  once  saw^^  sick  child  in  high  fever  ^ ^  _-,> 
repeatedly  submerged,  in  the  ioy  water  of  the.  Yuba,.  %»       ^  y^^^  v*^ 
order  to  ^reduce  its-  tempe  rapture.  >?^heard  tha^  the  child 

died  soon  after.  *_ .—      ^  ,         "       j>   ^  /   ^  y-f 

/Jho  Indiony  have  two  typoo  of  houoes,  summer  ana 

winter 

The  houoe^^s  sunk/^^ut  j^eej)  ^e^o*  ^^®  level  of  the 

ground,^  and  several  strong  posts  are  put  up  in  the  middle 

of  ths-hut,   thtts- const itutlftf-  the  chief  supports  of  the       p. 178 

struoture,  upon  which  r«»4s-  the  tidg©  of  the  roo 

/flexible~jodg^are   fastened?fg^  the  f^round/An  a    

diameter  of  from  13  to  30  'f^^(:^7i^^i/^i^^'tl^'J>--^'^^^ 


^u^  wuoh  a  -fF^y  that   the   thinner  j^it^tre   loano  agalnrft   1 
middle  poat,   -te  which   is  -oan  easixy    wa^v^^lu^ --^^^ 
of^  creepers.      When  this  framework  of   the   xoof, 


^3LCa-x>-«.-C    ^«>*-<^ 


'•/ 


>■    . ' 


resemble^  that-oC  an  umbrella,   is  finished,  ^theae-jrods, 
\    Which  serve  as  ribs,   soro  covered  on  both  sldeo  wj^tfr 
tSftn**,'"? "liable  rods,   which  are   intertwifted  and^l'^und 
together/  until  therflfbof   forms  a  kind  of  networt.     ^This 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  well  prepared^ clay,   which  is 


*»»f 


carefully  stamped,  beaten,  and  smoothed  over  all  the     _^_^^ 

m^^^  material,  on— b^h  sideo-^f  the  rooi  ana  w alio ■ 

s/***'*^       ^p^oAu'^-^"^  f^r  the  amolco  &  air> 

Sometimes^  v^  hole/  is  left  open  at  the  top,  and  in 

front  th#*4i  isnia  entrance,  coft^ioying  of-,  a  hole  from 


3  to  3  feet  i«-^>4^th  and  ho'fgh^   The  house  furnishings 
consist  of  a  number  of  different  lttn4«~^  baskets,  some 


mm^maas^H&t-. 


'  r.1 1 


■i*."- C^)r*Vff*i.'>>,-. 


'm^ 

'>  V  <■*;," 
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of  which  are  water- proof  and  axe  used^to  oarry  water/^^^a^*^^  • 
I  often  toarveled  at  thie  basket  work,  whioh  is  also  u»«dr 


<;l>ol 


for  ornamentation,  and  aoa*t-itirte»  veritable  works  of 


art* 


in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling  and 


acja&L0^t«-'«4^' a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  small  pile  or  ,         / 


Jflf'ew  oouohes  or  beds,  adjoin  the  walls, 


'  L 


itfe  aattres^es-o^-i^heg    or  reeds^  -V  w  i9../ 

"Ttie  summer  houses  arc  usually  oonotruotedr^  ^sheaj 
.nd  ^A/tc«^mats  laid  in  layers  over  a  framework,   li%«^tiio«e 


josedUfor  the  wi^3r^»3^-^^otti>i»s ,  alrthough  lights 

do  iKjt-suppwfr-^^ weigh V     These   summer  houaea  are  . 

WIih#  ground,    inst-^adr-of  being  partially  buft^.      i!roo  Wt^^--^^^^ 
the   outside   th^^rSat^jVftKThjtyrta^  thofo  gro  of  tun     p.  179 

"-e«acller  liute  Abound  ""-"   -^*--«'  ----     .,4 «« •»-.•/,, 


^ 


l2A-^^n^-<. 


In-  oonsi 


as  cereals,   acorns,   roots,,  eto.  , 


.stores,   such 


the 


Q/C^  *A-  A^ 


Aocordi 


tas  tf:v 


to   the  si^eoieeu^  /!irfae_Indit>.nB- prepaxe  a  kind,  of 

a»-»«ii-as  various  Vinds  of 


F 


soup  with  the  ae^*n  flour, 

cakes  baked  on  stones,  ^  The  latter,  howeye^r,  do-4i^ 

tasie  very  good,  especially  aa. they  Qftan  contain  aie^^ft—       , 

ft<dftynv>ia  admixture  of  s'  nd„  As  ivbove  stated,  they  also 


■*^  ^-  ^ 


flah  and  grasshorpere. 


nde,  and 

lota  o4^  herbs,  roota  and  ^raea 


seedQ.   The  root  of  the  Eechholzla  California^ia  greatly 


■I-   -7.;; 


^ 


(  ■ 


_^ 


^K. 


prized,    and  rcooir.blett  our  potato,      l^z!^  roasted  by  being 


placed  on  the  leavee  of  weeds,  which  are  laid-  on  hot 


stones  etftd  covered  with  earth. 

liar    with   ffarlio   and  btilba    r«n 


The  Indians  a^^  also  fant- 


Although  California  might  at  that  time  have  been 
called  a  Paradise  for  hunters,  the  Indians  were  seldom 


ir\X/rO\. 


good  shots.   There  JAfos'^'^iaoki^of  game  of  all  kinda:  _Jhe 


pr 


a  ffiule^;  several  species  of  stag 


deer;  numerous  antilopes^  weighing  « 


pounds^  the  grey  bear;  in  the  mountains^ toward  Oregon, 
the  Californian  lion,  S  particularly  l2fge  suid  powei^ful 
-b«««1;;  various  species  of  oats;  the  badger,  the  European 


Oregony 
powerful 


hare  and  several  kinds  of  rabbit;  a 

fox ,^ With  long  toes,  similar  to  a  child's  hand,  which 

eiftft-  climb  rapidly  and 


CLaJL— 


bad  chicken  stealer;-  aiso.     a-  .  / 

Oj^ii  -djt^  ajLuULdu  t-OuMu^  '^"^  -C-m1«^    -,^,UJ>^tAAj>-*iM^ 

racoonsy  water  r^te,  beavers^  buffalos  and  wolv/s,  as 


rable  kindo  of  b4jde^  -^ i^m^tAa  ca^ ^^asl&^ 


he  (|ndian$X__indiff erence  4?Xc.  180 
y  00  oaoily  obtain 


*^■ 


ampl 


fish  and  fom\,    for  they  eii^-fiot  despised 


>ho  f-1-ash-^f  the  atap;,  deer.  elk.  aintilopewr  bear:  oB->tx4- 


-TtyO— 


^MjdU 


.^o^l/t^JL^ 


T 


-jpa*y,  they  devoured  4-t  in  extraordinary  quanti- 
ties whenever  it  was  offered  to  them. 

mm 

As  the  Feather-River  Indisms  had  lost   so  many  of 
their  women   through  death,    they  had  to   think  of  ways 
and  means^f^T  replacfaag  this  loss.      So   they  dtoided^W- 


^MMii^iaaiaKM' 


••"34* 


undertake  a  campaign  agalnet  the  Mountain  ^Indians  ^  ^pe- 
eollving^to  kill  tfee-~«e^  ag^  carry  off  the  women  as  ohAef 
boot]^.   In  order  to  J?ave  a  prstext  for  attack  they  c^^  ' 

olared^that  the  herdamen  of  Cordua  had  stolen  their 

dyKvc^>.v^ti4   tio  xLt  sji-exx-;^-^  </  ^  fa.  ^^^o^  t^^^  ^^f^'^-^-^'^'bows  and 
cattle.   Te— ensure ^victory, they  ropalrod  their  arr 


>O^^N-*- 


/\ 


rows 


and  lances^ and  indulged  in  phyeioal  training  f'or  a^long 
4^ime  ^for#hand.      They  took  ^a  coyote   to  represent   t^e 

enemy*      Thejy^-p r       /l:     ^     -         /        ^^ 

«al ts  Tthioh  4»ere  uttered  oimultaneouely^by  all  of   t^hi'm/ 


,   consisting 


ranging  in  octaves 


4fee  JMiy 


»f f^^^  aa   though- firoo^^ti^g  f^ro»-^^-ainigle   thfocr» . 


M'-SX? 


first  time  I  heard  t^t»ee_yelJ-B.  I  happened  to  be  working /»^^'<^ 
in  the  garden,  and  b^4- -knowing -the  eigni^i:eafi&»^-»^-the 


'/f^^ 


TL 


oA- 


80und8-I  went  up  a  hill  from  where^to  my/eurpriae   I   aaw 

a  number  «*/  naked  I«diane  a^rmgd  with  bo/fs,   arrows  and  xi^ 

lances,   hastening  in  1^  direction,.      Had  I^known  nothing 

of   thetx-  projected  campaign  against   the  Mountain-'Indians^ 

I  wculd^Jhave   taken   to  ay^eole,   but  aa   it   vtaa   I   remained  ^^^*^^^^^ 

under  an  oak  tree,   ouriouo   to   di oo ovor  what^tfe^y  wexa" 

^fkbeiHW     It  appeared  that   they^w.ojF«  meroly  pursuing  a 


wolf, 


iee   in  running*  •  - 


QtJtt^-Vt^ 


"ZJUa.  ^^«-s<^a.->-,,.<-v..»  i^c^t'w. 


^SUH.'.^ 


The  campaign  was  finally  undertaken,    tJSH*'   Indiana     p,181 


i 


-^a>t^   ^   Otr^^LtJ^OL^    OL-^i^^^   0  --c-t-,-v."t.-uU 


<Srv^  /c-i^-uajt. 


^i't^. 


4he-Cor€kiar  ho  r  do  men 


3(2J2^/wwA^  .> 


. ^^ er,   the  whole   thing  eecnie  to   havei^-^-^^^^  • 

turned  out -a  failure »   for   they  are   said^  to  have^-retur^^^ear  v 

without-ft  fl^ngle-iwaaft*      Sente-of  the  Minal^ Indians   told 
me   that   they^hft4-^tppr^^e]h^  the  first, village  of   the 

tire  even;n^   but   had  deferred  their- >e^>>t^^ 


lll»^>     ll    ■       !■  M—i !■   I    l>  ■       ■■ 


tiSmfjjj^ftmmfmm'mmmmmmam 


m^'S'Smmm^ 


-Wji  du_-^   ^  CA^Z!jil-ul^    ).-\^-JM.yr^p  S^<-'-<LJtX.,^ ^ 

attack  until  the  next  morning,   ek«-*-»*feti-lrt-^&f^  wht^h 

tfa»y— failad  In  thoir  attaolf/  g^e  th«  enemy^had  had  4l4M  ^^^Jis&uyy^cf 

Iniorni^  of  thei»-  loitentlon.      Only  one  Mountain » 
Indian  wqs  killed^ ^^  "oy  my  friend  Seie.  >>A-fter  killint^ 
b4«- ^&i e  ^\> t-o f ^  -h i 0  h q ad  and  rene¥t»dr-toe-.,pfllioan  bones, 
which  iw*«varound  the  doad  aB«r*g-^neok,  b€«4g4»o-  +>>«'"      ^ 


"A 


^  ^    around  hio  own  neck  as  a  war  trophy. 


Vv 


of  the 


>2/^txD 


Indlane  of  the  valley  were  killed^   but  the  booty  also 
waa   inoonalderable.  •    « 

Soon  after   thl8  Llenhard  returned  to  Suttere  Fort,p.l93 
and  next  undertook  to  act  ae  overaeer  In  oonneotlon 
with   the  building  of  a  flour  mill  on  the  American 
River^and  a  sawmill     about  50  miles  further  on.      In 
addition  to  whites,    Sutter  employed  many  Mountain^  Ptl93 

Indians*      He  obtained  them  from   various  chiefs,   who 


^^ 


'^^ 


*^^ 


V  \. 


O 


^ 


served  him  as  *  overseers* 


Sutter  flattered 


the  Indians  by  calling  them  •Captain •,  and  they  re- 
ceived higher  wages  than  the  ordinary  workmen^  kv^^^^t^    i.V 


s — a^t  the 


Fort  'jvt^ 


^     CU)  >■ 


weave r s  t 

vi];ie  millers,  bakers,  cooks 


JtJu^^tjLCy<f4j(^  , 


and  herdsmen.   In  addition  there  were  about  30  young-o^  p#195 
Indians,  who  acted  as  drivers  and  aigr^i(!0ui-tural  workers.  .  .  r».t  b 


"The^m 


Lienhard  says:    "The^manner^  of-thT< 


}^tLyj^^-A/6r^ 


Suttere  Fort  wae^new  to  me,  although  it^ resembled  tha/^ 
me^^tod  employed  At  highland*";  but  instead  of  ^  riding 
around  in  a  circle  on  hore«rbaok  and  stamping  out  the 
ff^^i^.  a  number  of  wild  horses  were.drlr^n  into  a  hiPh 


■  ■»»  l»  ■■  ■^■»^»^M 


•^^6- 


s^z/i^^ 


enolosure^^  in  whioh^^e  wheat  ahe^Tes  had  been  piied--ttp.  on 
the  hard  eartht   A  number  of  Indians  provided  with  etioks 
had  previously  taken  up  thei^  position  on  the/ip4ies--&f"  ' 
w^heat-.  and.  others  stationed  themselves  on  t^he  outside  of- 


the^  xjiroie.   Then  the  wild  animals  ^—i^ftei 


^x. 


^  frightened     ptl97 


by  Jto^*d  yalls   rro«  tne   Indians,^   started  ar-wll^^tamiwde ,    '  . 


ma 


CA^   -<ldj  Ot/L/K^a^    >'">^-A-..c>v_  Q>^.-<^v^>w 

in  all  dirootionst 


Then  the  straw 


was  removed  and  fresh  sheaves  laid  down^  whereupon  the 
stampede  started  again^   Wheno¥#r  the  horses^ showed  signs 


-etf  exhaustion^  ^bther-s  were  brought  4&t   A«---e4##wii^l^e, ^^^ <^^^ 


Q,fc2t4U^42^^ 


rougnx 


the  grain  vmooieini5eg^^;;5y^    operation  of  windmills 


the  uoual  way. 


w 


About  Deoeraber  1847  Lisnhard  was  commiflsloned  tey-^ttte   p. 201 

* 

Govornrrif^fnt   to  substitute  Sutter,   who  was   the  Government 


Indian  Ajjjent,    in  the  work  of  oountlnsr  the  number  of  Indians 


in   the   various   tribes.      He   says     T*t^— ^ap^^ 
oonvinoed 


this  oount  } 


at  the  population  had^oonsiderably  de- 


A 


creased,  for  I  found  several  completely  deserted  communi- 
ties and  in  some  villages  or  camping  places  I  found 

t4t4es  of  human  bones^so^tte  red  on  th3  grounds  **•  . 

51848) 
Some  t^me  after  Liexihard  bought  a  flock  of  sheep 


p.356 


// 


from  Sutt 


elf  and  wer  t  with  them  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Calama,  ^hfere  gold  was  first  discovered.   The  unAiagii', 
most  of  whom  were  gold  ili^gers,  were  glad  to  have  him 
in  that  i*egion,  as  they  were  always  glad  to  buy  sheep.  •  • 
Refer riiiig  to  various  methods  of  killing  sheep,  he  says: 

"At  first  I  killed  the  animals  by^  outtingftheix  throat*, 

/ 


p,''.56 


Wfr-  ■  -wr 


-27- 

but    the   Indians  would  not  hav^  this,   a«wi  4feei^ -metteod  wa« 
indeed  HBueh  more-human<»T     Two  men  held  the  sheep'^^body 
and  a  third  gase-ar- qulck^^tHiat^^o-its  head^,    thereby  bpealt- 
ir«^  the   apinal  column^fandToauBing  ^inatantaneoue  deaths 


y\. 


•fP  It   waa  a  pleaeure  to  watoh  the  Indiana  eat4ng  the  roast 

mutton,  and  to  watoh  the  fat  oe»HVg  out  of  the  oprners  .    ,  -^ 

of  their  mouths.   When  eating,>hey  replaced  on  the  fire 
yoitione  whiob  were  ^lot  fully  roasted^   4  was  partiou*  ^ 
larly  intftrgatedf to  see  them  sat  the  skin^  whioi^th^y- 
appeared  to  oonsider  a  kind  j&f  delicacy.   The  akin  with    p. 357 


the  attached  wool  waa  laid  on  the  glowing  coala,  f»em- 
whioh.  afo«a^  4el4:<Hreu» -odor^   In  a  abort  time  the 


"%^Jlv^w 


entire  akin  had  shrivelled  up  to  a  uniform  maas^ which 

laten ,  djurvt^  rriuD^ 


tho  Indiana -ate^  with  guato.   The  guta  were  also  ea 


tho   Iriaiana^^h^ldlnt^-th»»e^Hi^i-th-tiiei^  toe  a, 


SjUaxA  -     '     •    ' 


Qn  onia  oooaa4-oft-  soma  young  Indian  sten  from  the      p. 358 
neighboring  village  oafl^e-  to  our  camp  iCalama^  and*began        . 


the  white  men /«who  are  washing  gold  up  there  in  the  river^ 
have  kille^d  my  uncle  and  another  Indian,  and  takefi-  their 
acalpa  awety  #ith  them.  .*^.  .^he  murdered  chief -a&d  hia      p. ^59 
brother  had  ^een  with  ua  the  preceding  day,'-and^had 


roocivod  our  hospitality.  .  .   Upon  rooountinp;  theoe^^,  / 
hai^peai^^ge-^to^  ay  partner,  *Durr^,  hejisald:  'Theae  Indiana 
here  are  good  natured,  atupid  people.   If  they  were  like 


'''  •''.•vw-«</  ■■_•,;■.'■.>,>■ 


tiirrrmr-:.fiirvintm^  ■ 


•^idk^mi 


•38- 

««w«  ^  In  the,  ■oiiiitalns,  thie  would  be  the  end  of  us.   Ti 
'°^^'*  "*J!X!t^,i^  ^*  '^^^^^  *^  billed  •<>«•  of  iSSfe 

^»«-*ept-ei»  iieapoae  ^Loaded 


not  Boleattd.^Bardly  h&d 


n  vhen^  the  so^in^  to 


p. 360 


whioh  I  «ae  familiar  from  aqr  garden  in  Mlnal  oommenoed. 


aad 


bodies 


;'--'   ^« 


Tsnem,  uat  we  told  X<iBiook  to  join  the  mourning  party  and 
do  honor  to  his  dead  relatiw.  .  .  I  told  him  to  eay  how 


and 


ted  the  death  of  their  ohief .  but  added  that  if  rengeanoe 
were  taken  on  tu  we  itoouU  protect  ourselves  in  every  way. 
Konn^k,  however,  thought  that  we  should  not  be  molested..,. 
Some  Of  the  other  Indians  also  wanted  to  join  the  prooession. 


dissuaded 


%9^  9 

as  the  men  were  exoited  and  would  not  allow  any  but  their  own 
tribesmen  to  be  present  at  the  cremation.  He  said  they  might 


intruder  and 


although  a  aaorame2^t( 


ing  how  his  own  people  would  feel  in  a  similar  situation. 


around 


J 


sounds 


of  mournilg.  Others  gradually  joined  in,  until  all  were 


/ 


inharmonious 


and  howliiig,  which  they  aooompaaied  by 


f 


■ 
■1 


wild  geatloulatlons.   Gradually  the  noise  beoama  softer 
and  nearly  subsided.   Only  ocoaslonal  sounds  were  yet 
heard  and  the  movements  too  oeased  almost  entirely*   p. 361 
It  was  as  if  the  people  had  to  rest  after  the  strenuous 
work,  in  order  that  they  might  start  again  later  with 
renewed  vigor.   And  so  it  proved  to  be,  for  all  night 
long  this  intermittent  yelling  continued,  first  rising 
to  the  height  of  unoanniness  and  then  subsiding  into 
complete  silence.   When  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  our  way 

it  brought  an  odor  of  burnt  flesh,  which  increased  the 

dp 
grueaomeneas.  .  t  "^/After  breakfast  ne^xt  morning  I  went 

down  and  saw  the  brother  of  the  dead  chief,  huddled 

beside  a^mound  resembling  a  large  molehill.   He  was 

terribly  tired  and  8loepy«..but  from  time  to  time  a  sob 

escaped  him.  ue  looked' very  angry  at  sight  of  me,  but 

accepted  my  worda  of  ref^ret.  »iThe  _  grave  mound  containing   p. 363 

the  ashes  of  the  dead  man  was  about  t«o  feet  wide  and 

» 

was  smoothly  rounded  off,  with  a  bowl-like  depression 
at  the  head  wherein  had  been  carefully  laid  some  beads 
made  of  pelican  bones.  .  . 

"Later,  upon  riding  to  the  Indian  village  virher«  the 
murdered  man  had  lived,  I  found  the  whole  place  deserted,   p. 363 
But  on  going  on  a  little  way  I  met  a  number  of  Indian 
women,  who  all  fled  from  me,  until  told  by  some  of  their 
men  that  I  was  not  bad.  ••My  partner  returned  soon  after 
with  the  news  that  there  wis  great  excitement  in  Coloma, 
and  bitter  feeling  a^rainst  the  Indiana;  that  all  the 


■K 


J  i 


ii 


-30- 


forty  whites  of  that  plaoe  wore  planning  a  oaapaign  of 

vengeance  for  the  following  day  and  intended  to  kill  all 

the  Indiana  they  met.  .  .  We  irero  told  that  the  fact  that 

we  had  Indian  aervanta  might  furnish  an  excuse  to  the      — ^  , 


▼0 


L/a" 


Whites  had  been  killed  by  Iiwllans;,  but- 1  Uoubted  the 
truth -o^-«i4«,  --^h-^h.    ^!  .kUZu^  ^TijT.i.  ,y^^     ■  ~^^   *^      ^ 


/JI.aJ\^  (/\^ 


the  6#Xrtr  morning;'  aoting  upon  advloe,  I  moved 


-V 


my 


sheep  to  auiother  part  and  also  warned  all  the  Indians 
of  the  threatening  danger,  advising  them  not  to  remain. 
However,  either  they  failed  to  understand  my  warnings,  or 
were  too  indifferent,  as  a  reault  of  which  a  nurcber  of 
whites  came  the  following  morning  and  murderea 
nearly  all  the  Indiana  who  had  neglected  my  warning  of  the 
previous  day.  .  .* 


p.  364 


r 


In  honor  of  Miss  Eliza  Sutter,  the  foundations  of  a    p.S95 
city.  Called  Eliza  City,  were  laid  four  miles  above  Heack 
Farm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Feather  River,  where  the 
river  takes  a  big  bend.   This  is  the  plaoe  formerly  in- 


habited by  the  81 sum- Indian 3. 

Early  in  1850  Lienhard  received  a  visit  from  his 
former  Indian  fttend  Seye  or  Syey,  and  offered  him  some 
Dutch  cheese,  telling  him  that  It  was  made  of  the  milk 
of  cows.   That*  sufficed  to  repel  him,  for  the  Indians 
have  a  great  repugnance  for  cow'u  milk. 


p.  306 
15.307 


(Heinrioh  Lienhard,  'Californien  unmittelbar  vor  und 

naoh  der  Entdeokung  des  Qoldes.  *  318  pp.  Zurich, 19OO.0  ^^^ 


x^gm. 


.   <-'rA-l 


•,»X1 


^ 

^^7 


/ 
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iriDIAtlS  OF  ATliPICAN  &  FEAXITL-p  V\TtA% ,  CALIF. 

by  Heinrich  Lienhard,  Zurich^  1898. 
TIoinricK  Lienhard  oaff,e  to  Ar'erfca  in'ir44rr  and  inAff  il  1^46 

•  tfeitod  overland  to  C  lifomia,  /mero  he  rermined  until  July  irjfiO 
From  1847-8  he  was  ep.j  loyed  by  Sutter  aa  overseer  of  his  truck 
fara  at  l!inal, about  2  riloa  itim  Ilock  Fann  on  Feather  Riter,  and 
of  the  building  of  hia  flour  rdll  on  k  erican  Biver  and  of  the 
saw  rrill  where  (3  Id  waa  diacovered.     After  thia  Lj 
the  mines.     Lienhard  kert  a  loumal  and  in  in70  w» 


tnhard 


fully  hia  ex-erienoea  in  Anierica,  an  abatract  of  w'dch  was 
published  in, Zurich  in  1898.    In  thia  Lionhard'a  obaervationa  on 
the  Irdi^^a  of  Arrerican  and  Foathrr  rivers  are  'dven  aa  follows: 


[124] 


When  Sutter  first  settled  in  Sacmnento  Valley,  Lienhard 
writes  •  the  OrovemT'ent  furnished  him  with  food  auj  lies,  aa 
well  aa  with  trinketa,  articles  of  clothirvs,  etc.  for  ths 
Indiana,  in  order  to  teirgpt  then  to  settle  down  in  the  colony 
•   •   •   •  The  Sacramento  Indiana  were  the  first  to  ar  proach  the        Cl25] 
colony,  but  they  merely  aurveyed  the  now  arrivals  from  a  ro- 
apectful  distance,  refuaing  to  understand  !he  si  na  of  invi- 
tation.    In  order  to  (^ain  the  confidence  of  the  Indiana,  all 
aorta  of  e^jaily  colored  trifles  were  aj  read  out  ard  si^  rade 
that  these  costly  ai- lenders  vvero  n;eant  for  them.     In  this 
»ay  a  few  were  enticed  into  the  Cinm  ?/hcre  they  were  a' own 
nothing  but  kindness  and  the  next  ni  hi  a  i:;reat  number  appeared. 
After  sufficient  confidence  had  been  gained,  it  was  oaav  to  put  a 
price  on  the  jif  ts  4nd  to  excliarv^o  then   for  woric.  and  so  accustom 
the  Indiana  to  work. 


)."! 


J^P%98^ 


^SSSiiSSt 


Eienhard  —  -Aferitrxn 


Indiftjia 


Z 


•The  Sacramento-Xndieipa.  who  liyed  on  the  site  of  the  present       [125] 
city  of  Sacramento,  and  the  Buahenv- Indiana .  who  inhahited  tho 
refjion  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  American  Fork, 

i 
¥ 

on  the  rit'^t  ahore  of  the  latter  river,  were  aaid  to  be  deadly  i 

ererries  and  had  alwaya  lived  in  foud  with  each  other.     Only  the 
river  offered  both  tribes  some  protection  frorr:  their  rrutual 
attacks.     Their  lan^^;ua{i;es  also  were  very  different.     This 
enrrity  rray  have  been  the  reaaon  that  for  a  whole  year  no  Euehenv 
Indians  carre  to  the  aettlen.ent  —  partly  frorr  fear  of  their  new 
neighbor  and  partly  for  antipathy  for  the  other  Indiana  whom  they 
might  meet  in  the  aettlenient.* 

In  'ho  3  ring  of  1647  Lienhard  went  to  take  clmrso  of  a  truck 
fam  at  a  place  called  rinal  on  Feather  River  2  miles  above^Heek- 
farm".     He  atarted  fr^m  Sutter 'a  tanneiy  on  Uio  Afi.orican  Fork, 
takinc-  with  '^ini  some  Indians  whom  Sutter  had  wor'dnr,  for  him 
at  that  J  lace,     T'^ey  t^x^k  plontifiil  sppplies,   the  Indiana  in 
particular  takin  -  Teat  balea  of  aroked  fish  67^3  and  arolcod 
ducks.     Lienhard  writes: 

•We  put  off  frorr^  the  ahoro  and  aoon  reached  the  arall  Buahnv        [156j 

« 

villaf^e,  where  the  Indians  wanted  to  rerrain  overnin^ht 


•       •      • 


It  waa  not  until  late  the  next  momii^  that  it  pleased  the  lazy 
Euahunea  to  return  and  we  proceeded  en  the  way  to  Ilaek  farm  .   •   • 
A  a'iort  distance  above  tho    outh  ^f  the  American  Fork  [before 
roachirvi  the  farm  of  lacolaus  Al;-ierJ  is  tho  site  of  a  ;  laco  where 
formerly  numerous  Indiana  lived,  but  who  were  wi^  od  out  by  an 


Vsi] 


^ 


Site  of  present  town  of  Nicolaua 


r%'t«|«%';-3!^ 


>i::t 


*^^ 
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epidernio*    .    .   • 

•The  Bprinp;  of  1847 


frild  and  faTorable 


oaon  after        [162] 


my  arrival  in  T-inal  the  Indians  be  ;an  to  come  every  day  in  great 
nunibers  to  our  house  from  the  nei  jiborir^  oormi.unitiea  of  Sidume . 
Yuba,  and  lUnal .    We  er  ployed  some  of  them  in  heli  irvj  ua  dig  a      [163] 
trench  round  tlie  garden,  and  they  proved  ijuite  sood  workers. 
•On  Sundays  there  were  always  a  number  of  these  bronze  com- 

plexioned  sontlemen  about  the  house,  lured  partly  from  curiosity 

for 
and  partly  from  the  desire  to  exchanf^e  some  old,  worn-out  piece 


of  olothir^  ,  the  skin  of  a  snail  fox  or  wild  cat  filled  with 
excellent  arrows  ajxl  a  bow. .  These  arrows  were  all  provided  with 
flint  tics  .   .  .• 

"The  Indians  of  C  lifomia,  at  least  those  of  the  region  of  the 
Sacramento  and  FeathfJT  rivers,  are  usually  of  a  fine  build,  and 
many  of  'herr.  are  slender  and  well-proportioned.     Their  moutha  are         a, 
broad  and  full- lipped,  and    heir  hair  is  coarse  and  black,  fre- 
quently falling  in  locks.     The  men  usually  wear  a  very  black   noustache    \ 
and  goatee,  which  appears  to  grow  this  way  naturally.     The  arm 
muscles  are  rarely  much  developed,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  perfcnn  very  little  heavy  woric.     Their  toes  point 
inwards,  as  ia    iie  case  with  a'l  Indians,  while  those  of  the  w  ite 
race  turn  more  outward.     They  let  their  wives  perfonr.  the  hardest 
tasks;   the  latter  have  to  prepare  the  acorn  flour,  which  Ihey  do 
by  poundia^    he  acorns  with  heavy  stones.     They  also    ather  the 
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roots  and  grass,  and  carry  the  loads  in  lax^e,  usually  water* 
proof,  funnel* shaped  baskets,  which  they  carry  on  their  backs 
by  means  of  a  strap  passed  over  the  head.  Meanwliile  their  lords 
and  masters  stride  on  ahead,  majestic  and  proud,  carryiii^  nothi: 
but  their  bow  and  mrrows*  Iho  men  do  the  fishin^j  and  make 
good  catches,  particularly  at  the  season  when  many  thousand 

some  up  the  river  to  a;^:awn.  At  such  times  the  fish  is 
5au":ht  in  p:reat  nun^ers .  and  is  sroked  and  preserved  for 


[1633 


[164] 


salmon 


a  lon^:  time*  The  roe  is  dried  in  the  same  way  and  sroked  and 
preserved  as  a  cJelicaoy.  The  Indians  also  hunt  birds  —  ducks, 
geese  and  other  water  fowl  •  .  • 

•In  every  villa^^e  may  bo  seen  stuffed  birds,  as  ornaments, 
and  th  se  are  sometimes  used  as  decoys  to  catch  the  many  thoi>> 


autumn 


loughi 


thia  marshy  region.  They  construct  rafts  of  rushes  and  reeds, 
which  they  cover  with  dried  .-srass,  and  t'-is  in  turn  is  covered 
with  earth,  thus  constituting  small,  floating  islands,  which 
they  strew  with  seed  to  tempt  the  ducks  and  geese.  They  also 
place  on  these  islands  a  few  of  the  stuffed  ducks  and  geese 
in  mtural  positions,  and  toward  the  background  they  attach  a 
bow  of  tho  stwe  length  and  width  as  the  artificial  island,  to 
which  is  attached  a  net.  When  this  bow  is  open,  it  is  approx- 
imately at  ric^t  an  "JLoa  to  the  surface  of  the  ground;  a  rope 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  it,  w}uc}i  is  held  by  tho  Indian 


mtBims^^.^ 


■v<. 
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hidden  in  the  bushes. 

"When  the  siarms  of  duoks  and  geese  oome  flyir^  in  the  direction 
of  whe  island,  as  happens  continually,  the  Indian  exactly  imitates 
the  notes  of  these  birds,  and  the  sound  attracts  the  huiv^ry  migrants 
to  the  repast  prepared  for  than.  At  the  psycholof^^ical  moment,  the 
hidden  man,  with  a  strong  pull,  draws  doan  the  bow  over  the  chat>< 
tering  birds.  They  cannot  escape  and  are  taken  out  one  by  one   [1653 
and  killed.  If  Ihe  catch  is  so  great  that  the  birds  are  not  eaten, 
the  rerrainder  are  air^oked  and  presonred*  The  Indians  use  the 
feathers  to  iwMe  lair^e  warm  covers,  which  they  use  in  the  cold 
damp  weather*  While  I  was  with  them,  these  covers  appeared  to 
eonstitut*  the  only  article  of  clothing  of  both  men  and  women,  for 
besides  these  the  latter  wore  only  a  nianber  of  fringes  round  their 
waists,  about  1-1/2  feet  in  length  ,  one  end  of  which  hung  down  in 
front  and  the  other  behind,  leavin,^  the  loins  almost  uncovered* 

■The  women  knit  nets  which  are  used  for  catching  snail  fish 
and  srr-all  birds.  Woodpeckers,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Califor- 
nia, are  caught  with  the  help  of  torches.  These  are  thrust  in 
front  of  the  nests  in  the  trees,  thus  awakening  and  frightening 
the  birds  which,  in  tryin  to  e3Cf>pe ,  are  oaut^t  in  a  net  held 
by  the  Indian  in  front  of  the  opening.  Ilares  are  also  hunted 
with  a  long  net.  The  places  where  they  are  suspected  of  hiding 


hares 


then  shot. 


>3mW^ 
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The  device  used  by  the  Indians  to  hunt  tSrwshop^'ers  in  Ui« 
•unmer  is  very  ingenious.     A  nurriber  of  funnel-shaped  holes  are 
dug  in  the  ground,  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diar«ter  at  the  top  and 
narrowir^  down  to  1-1/2  feet,  after  which  they  are  prolorit'-ed 
another  foot  in  width  and  depth  in  a  vortical  direction.     Ihe 
sides  of  the  hole  are  carefully  aroothed  over  at  the  top,  so 
that  the  insects  oanrot  obtain  a  f^^othold*    When  these  holes 
are  ready,  each  Indian  takes  a  ^reen  branch  and  slowly  vmlks 
around  a  hole  in  a  lar^e  circle,  at  the  sane  time  drivin-^  or 
partly  swf  epin?;  iie  insects  in  the  direction  of  the  hole.       The 
closer  they  ':et  to  the  holes  ,  the  rrore  desperate  are  the  antics 
of  the  insects,  and  finally  nothin"^,  remains  but  for  them  to 
leap  at  random,  with  the  result  that  they  fall  into  the  ditoh 
whence  they  cannot  a{^ain  escape*     They  are  then  lifted  out  in 
handfuls  by  the  hunters  and  'iirown  into  a  basket,  while  soma 
one  keeps  than  covered  with  a  broad  leaf  in  order  to  prevent 
their  esoaping.     As  soon  as  the  ditches  have  been  enptied  the 
baskets  are  broi;^ht  to  the  cair^i  or  home  to  the  village,  f^ere 
the  insects  are  killed  with  hot  ashes  or  roasted  one  by  one 
by  spearing  them  on  a  srrall  stick  and  holding  them  over  the 

QLoninfr  enbers.   .   .  • 

In  June  Liehhard  went  to  Sutters  Fort  for  a  few  duys  and 

writes  that  on  his  return  he  found'oome  young  Sisum-Indians* 

had  heer)  taking;;  liberties  with  the  rran  left  in  c^^ar^e  of  the 

farm* 


6. 


[166] 
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•fe  BittUohtorod  a  arnall  ox,  in  order  to  keep  ourselvoa  eup-      [1673 


plied  with  food ,  and  Ihe  meat  ?7a8  out  into  long*  thin  stript 
for  i- reservation,  the  ^'inal-Indiang  hoipins 
I  decided  I  w/ould  profit  by  tho  proeenoe  of  the  chief  of  the 
Minal" Indiana  and  two  of  hia  men,  to  aisk  them  to  help  us  carry 
an  oak  aUxn^  to  the  fire,  which  request  I  indicated  by  means 


•       • 


[lc18] 


of  signs*    At 


thoy  pretended  not  to  understand,  but  when 
I  finally  succeeded  in  conveying  my  request,  they  showed  con- 
si'Jera"Hle  opposition.     They  said,   'Na  hanni  dennin*,  which  means 
•The  T.iece  is  too  heavy',  and  declined  to  help 


•  • 


•Once  an  Indian  showed  me  a  field  mouse  about  half  the  size  of      [170] 
a  rat,  with  lar^e  cheek  pouches  and  a  short  tail.     The  Indians 
bound  tkj  animal  by  the  hind  legs  to  a  long  thin  rope  and  allowed 
it  to  run  loose  in  a  sod-covered  space,  retaining  t/ieir  hold  of 
the  rope.     This  so  e  ra^jed  the  little  creature  that  itmade  a  daah 
for  the  foet  of  one  of  the  Indians  and  bei^fin  to  scream  aloiad 
in  excitement  and  rs^   .   .  * 

•As  I  have  before  nientioned,   there  were  three  Indian  aet-le?  ents    [173, 
in  my  nei  iiborhood  —  Sisum.  Yuba,  and  Hinal .  and  the  inhabitants 


of  the  first  two  were  nore   '.hiovish  than  those  from  Mi 


& 


•   . 


Wy  friend  Seie,  whose  brother  was  the  chief,  had  often  told  me 
thit  the  Sisums  and  Tubas  were  the  c^  ief  ^Mevos  .    .   . 


"This  sijnmer  [1^47]  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Indians  living 
on  Feather  Piver,  for  many  cf  ':»herr,  especially  the  women  and 
children,  succombed  to  a  provailir^  epidemic.     I  subaejuently 


l*^ 


II 


N 
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heard  that  some  villa^:^e8  had  lost  nearly  all  their  women  and 
children.  For  a  long  time  I  could  hear  tjie  sounds  of  ouming 
and  death  lamentation  from  a  place  about  400  feet  distant  from 
my  hous«»  and  sometimes  we  saw  men  ajid  women  who  were  painted 
oorrrpletely  black,  which  made  them  look  horribly.  I  believe  that 
this  heavy  n.ortality  was  the  result  of  wront  treatment,  for  I 
myself  once  saw  a  sick  child  in  high  fever  repeatedly  submerged 
in  the  icy  water  of  the  Yuiba,  in  order  to  reduce  iti  temperature. 

f 

I  hefird  that  the  child  died  soon  after  ... 

» 

•The  Indians  have  two  types  of  houses  — »  summer  and  winter 
dwellings*     The  latter  resemble  enormous  molehills.     They  are 
di]^,  out  3  feet  below  the  level  of  Uio  ground  and  several  stror^ 
yoata  aid  put  up  in  the     iddle,  which  constitute  the  chief  ttup»     [l70j 
ports  of  the  structure  upon  which  rests  the  rid^se  of  the  roof. 
In  a  diair«ter  of  from  12  to  20  feet ,  according  to  the  desired 
size  of  the  house,  stroi^  flexible  poles  are  fastened  or  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  Sj.lit  in  the  middle  in  such  a  way  that  the 
inner  piece  leans  a<3ainst   'he  middle  post,  to  which  it  can 
easily  be  attached  by  means  of  creepers.    When  this  framework  of 
the  roof,  w^)ich  resernbles  that  of  an  untoreila  is  finished,  ov  r 
the  whole  circ  jrtferonc©  of  'he  roof,  thinner  and  «  ore  pliable 
poles  are  interwoven  with  theaa  poles  w'  ich  serve  as  ribs,  and 
are  bound  tor^ether  until  the  roof  foms  a  kind  of  network.     This 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  well-prepared  clay,  which  is  carefully 
stamped,  beaten,  tread,  and  smoothed  over  all  the  woven  material 
on  both  inside  and  outside  of  roof  and  walls.     Soretimes  a  hole 


/ 


■■'■  ^y^U!.! 
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for  Broke  or  air  ia  left  open  at  the  top,  and  in  front  above  [178] 

ground  there  ia  an  entrance,  conaiatinfs  of  a  hole  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  diar.eter  and  heilit  —  and  the  palace  ia  ready* 

WThe  house  furrdaliir^pi  conaiat  of  a  nurribor  of  different  kinds 
of  baskets,  some  of  w  ich  aro  ?^ater-proof  and  are  uaed  to  cariy 
water.     I  often  nB.rvoled  at  thia  baakot  y/ork,  which  ^mA  also 
used  for  ornamentation,  and  is  indeed  a  veritable  work  of  art. 

"The  hearth  ia  in  the  r  iddle  of  the  dwelling  and  eonsiats  of 
a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  small  pile  of  stones.     A  few  couches  or 
beds  are  put  a^^ainst  the  walls  and  covered  with  r  atrosses  of 
rushes  or  reeds. 

•The  sivmner  houses  are  usually  constructed  of  rushes  and  rush 
mats  laid  down  in  layers  over  a  framework,  like  those  used  for 
wintei?  houses,  but  lighter  because  no  weight  comes  upon  them, 
as  does  in  the  winter  houses.     Those  summer  houses  are  placed 
above  i^round,  that  is  on  a  level  wiUi  the  surface.     From  the 
outside  thfy  resemble  hay  or  straw  stacks. 

"There  are  of  ten  a  nurber  of  s/raller  huts  around  the  chief        [179] 
one,  similar  in  con i traction.     Tlioae  are  uaed  to  pro-erve  stores 
such  as  grains,  acorns ,  roots,  etc* 

"The  acorn,   the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree,  is  the  Indian*3  c'lief 
bread  supply,  r^s  wheat  is  that  of  the  w'  ite  ran.     Tlioae  acorns 
var^r  rreatly  in  f^n?i  and  taste,  aoconiins  to  the  species.     The 
Indians  prepare  a  kind  of  soup  with  the  acorn  flour,  as    /ell  as 
various  kinds  of  cakes  baked  on  stones.     Ihe  latter,  however. 


I' 
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do  not  taste  very  good,  esreoially  as  thoy  often  contain 
a  considerable  admixture  of  sand.  As  alcove  stated,  they  also 
eat  rreat  of  various  kinds,  and  fish  and  grasshoppers.  Tlioir 
vegetable  food  consists  of  herbs,  roots  and 


seeds*  The 


root  of  the  Esohholaia  Ctxlifomia  is  f^roatly  prized,  and 
roserablea  our  potato.  It  is  roasted  by  being  placed  on  the 
leaves  of  weeds,  which  are  laid  on  hot  stones  and  covered 
earth.  The  Indians  are  also  familiar  with  rgarlic  and  bulbs 


•  •  • 


resembling  onions 

"Althou^  California  mi^t  at  that  time  have  been  called  a 
Paradise  for  hunters,  the  Indians  were  seldom  good  shots. 
There  was  no  lack  of  gome  of  all  kinds  ... 

■I  could  only  account  for  the  Indians'  indifference  to  the  [ino, 
hunt  by  the  fact  that  they  ao  easily  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
and  fowl;  for  they  did  not  despise  the  flesh  of  the  stag, 
deer,  elk,  antelope,  or  bear;  on  the  contrary,  thoy  devoured 
it  in  extraordinary  quantities  whenever  it  was  offered  to  them. 

•As  the  F  ather  River  Indiana  had  lost  so'many  of  their 
women  through  death,  they  had  to  think  of  ways  and  means  for 
replacing  this  loss.  So  thoy  decided  to  undertake  a  cair^iaign 


against  the  ITountain* Indians .  rosolvir^  to  kill  the  men  and 
carry  off  the  women  as  chief  booty.  In  order  to  have  a  r.otive 
or  pretext  for  an  attack  they  declared  that  the  herdarr.en  of 
Cordua  had  stolen  their  cattle.  To  ensure  victory  they  re- 
paired their  bows  atnd  arrows  and  lances  and  engaged  in 


„^J*  ..  .  V-.-  H=^^  .   •   V-l-  ;  r\  •  i' 
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physical  training  for  a  loi^  time  beforehand.  Ihey  took  a 
ooyote  to  represent  the  enemy*  They  practised  a  varwhoop, 
consisting  of  three  calls  which  wore  uttered  siinultaneously 


[180] 


by  them  all,  always  in  octaTSS 


the  highest  to  the  lowest 


note,  with  an  effect  as  thou{^  prooeedin^  from  a  single  throat. 
The  first  time  I  ever  heard  these  yells  I  happened  to  be  working 
in  the  ^rden»  and  not  knowing  the  significance  of  the  sounds 
I  went  up  a  hill,  from  where  I  law  to  my  surprise  a  number  of 


naked 


Had 


oanipaign  ag^,inst  the  |J0untain»Indicm|  I  would  have  taken  to 

4 

my  heels,  but  as  it  was  I  remained  under  an  oak  tree,  curious 
to  discover  what  they  were  about.  It  appeared  that  they  were 
merely  pursuing  a  wolf,  as  an  exercise  in  running  *  •  • 

•Th.  oarpaisn  waa  finally  undertaken,  the  lndiax»  takir«   [1813 

» 

with  them  so?ne  of  the  cordua  herdsmsn,  supplied  with  lassos. 
However,  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  turned  out  a  failire, 
for  they  are  said  to  have  returned  without  a  sir^le  wonmn. 
Some  of  the  Mi nal*  Indians  told  me  that  they  had  approached 

> 

the  first  village  of  the  Mountain- Indians  in  the  evenir^,  but 

had  deferred  their  attack  until  the  next  morning,  as  a  result 

of  which  they  failed  in  their  attack,  as  the  enemy  had  had  time 
to  be  informed  of  their  intention.  Only  one  l^ounta in- Indian 

was  killed,  and  he  by  d^  friend  Seie  ,  who  told  ire  that  he 

[the  enemy]  .as  about  to  kill  him  [Seie],  when  with  great 


"•Jj-jK^ 
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•wiftne»8  he  •hot  at  him,  but  Seie  evaded  the  arrow  which  would  [181] 
have  hit  him  in  the  eye,  and  sent  an  Trow  into  his  body,  where- 
upon the  wounded  man  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  backward. 
Seie  then  cut  off  his  head,  and  removed  the  pelican  bones  from 
the  dead  man's  neck,  hangir:^^  them  around  his  own  neck  aa  a  war 
trophy.  None  of  the  Valley  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  booty 
also  was  inconsiderable,  viewed  from  the  nmtrimonial  plains 
which  had  occasioned  the  canipa^n*' 

In  the  f%ll  of  1847  Lienhard  returned  to  Sutters  Fort  and 
was  then  employed  by  Sutter  as  overseer  of  the  building  of  a 
flour  mill  on  the  American  piver,  and  the  sawmill  some  50 


>> 


miles  farther  on*  In  addition  to  whites,  Lienhard  writes  that 
Sutter  employed  nany  Mountain" Indifajiji .  whom  he  obtained  from 
various  chief  who  served  him  as  ovei-seers*  These  Sutter 
flattered  by  calling  them  'C?  ptain*  and  they  received  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  workman,  who  had  to  work  a  couple  of 
weeks  for  a  pair  of  cotton  stookir^s  or  a  cotton  shirt  or  the 
material  for  the  sams.  At  one  time  the  wool  weavers  and 
spinners  at  the  Port  were  all  Indiiois;  also  the  millers, 
bakers,  cooks  and  herdsmen.  In  addition  there  wore  about  30 
Indians  who  acted  as  drivers  and  agricultural  workers. 

About  Decerrber  1847  Lienhard  was  oomrrissioned  by  the 
Government  to  substitute  for  Sutter,  who  was  the  G-ovemment 
Indian  Agent,  in  the  work  of  counting  the  nun^er  of  Indians 
of  the  various  tribes.  He  says,  *The  result  of  this  count 


/ 
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oonvinoed  mt  that  the  population  had  oonaiderably  docre^i^ed,   [201] 
for  I  found  aeveral  cortplttely  deserted  comnunitiea,  and  in 
aome  villages  or  oairtpir^  places  I  found  luantities  of  human 


bones  scattered  on  the  ground 


•   •   • 


After  the  discovery  of  gold,  Lienhard  went  to  the  region 
about  ColoDA.  At  one  time  he  took  with  hin  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  says  that  *the  Indians,  moat  of  whom  were  gold  diggers »  IZbS] 
were  glad  to  have  him  in  that  region,  as  they  were  always 
glad  to  buy  sheep*.  Referring  to  the  Indian  method  of 
killing  sheep,  Lienhard  writes,  "At  first  I  killed  the  animals 
by  cutting  their  throats,  but  the  Indians  would  not  have  this, 
and  Uieir  ntethod  was  indeed  much  leas  bloody.  Two  men  held 
the  body  of  the  sheep,  and  a  third  gave  a  quick  twist  to  its 
head,  thereby  breii^Jcins  the  apinal  column  and  causing  inatan- 
taneous  death  ...  * 

"When  eatir^*  [mutton]  they  rejlaced  on  the  fire  portions 
which  were  not  flilly  roasted.  I  was  particularly  intereated 
to  see  them  eat  the  akin  which  they  appeared  to  consider  a 
kind  of  delica^.  Ihe  akin  with  the  attached  wool  waa  laid   [257] 
on  the  glowinjT,  coals,  from  which  arose  a  delicious  odor.  In 
a  short  time  the  entire  akin  had  shrivelled  up  to  a  uniform 
Boass  which  the  Indiana  ate  with  gusto.  The  f^ta  were  also 
eaten,  the  Indiana  holdin^^,  them  with  t  leir  toes,  as  well  as 
hands.*      ^ 


Mv 


t^^v^- 


■■•^r^¥;«>i.><1JI»# 
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Litnhard  desoribas  the  funeral 


oan^ 


Lienhard 


Indian  aerviuit  Konnook.  He  writes: 

•Hardly  had  ni^t  fallen  when  the  sounds  to  which  I  was  fan 
liar  from  my  garden  in  ^inal  were  heard  from  afar,  ©Jxd  the 
Indians  approached  in  a  torch- light  procession.  It  was  too 
dark  to  distir^iah  whether  they  bora  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
with  them.  My  KSnnbok  wanted  to  join  the  mourning  party  and 
to  offer  the  last  honors  to  his  uncle.  I  told  him  to  say  to 
hie  relatifei  and  friends  that  I  was  very  an^ry  at  the  deedt 
of  the  w*iite  men,  and  that  I  regretted  the  death  of  their 
chief,  but  added  that  if  lengeance  were  taken  on  u»»  wn  should 
protect  ourselfes  in  every  way.  Kon/iock,  however,  thought  that 
we  should  not  be  molested  •  •  • 

•When  Konnook  had  gone,  the  ^^optriner  Indians  who  always  went 
with  Durr  and  his  landwoman  '!ary  also  mnted  to  go,  but  my 

* 

Indian  Aboga  dissuaded  them  saying,  *The  peoile  are  now  e,xcited 
and  wild.  If  a  mn  outside  the  tribe  ap^e  vra  at  the  cremation 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  he  rolativea  should  be  enraged  at 
such  a  person.  I  myself  am  an  Indian  from  this  country,  only 
fror  Sacramento  »  yet  I  do  not  dare  to  go,  for  I  know  how  our 
people  have  acted  under  similar  conditions.  The  peo^  le  are 
now  stirred  up  over  ever^'^thing. 

"  A  fi<»  was  lighted  in  the  distance,  which  soon  burned 


-  [2603 
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brightly  and  was  aurrounded  by  dark  f onni  who  bef,an  individually  [260] 
to  utter  mourning;  sounds,  others  graduilly  joined  in  until  at 
length  m  were  contributing  to  the  inharmonious  singir^*  weeping, 
and  howlir^,  which  they  acoori|4uiied  by  wild  gestioulations,  ^^d 
which  my  dog  answered  with  his  howl,  which  ^re  ne  the  creeps. 
Gradually  the  noise  beoame  lower  and  nearly  subsided.  Only 
occasional  sounds  were  still  heard  and  the  movements  about  t 
fire  were  inuoh  quieter*  It  was  as  if  they  had  to  rest  after 


[261] 


a^^G^in 


with  renewed  vi^r* 


;radually 


little,  the  same  eajreplitting  shriekirg  and  hc/ling  begRn  agsiin, 
mounting  to  the  hic^he^jt  conceltable  point,  then  sinking  from 
this  uncanny  peak  to  a  horrible  deadly  stillness.  This  went  on 
the  whole  night  long,  and  not  until  morning  did  all  beoore  ^uiet, 
when  only  at  interrels  a  sound  could  be  heard,  which  in  a  mild 
tone  of  weeping  seemed  to  give  eypreanion  to  sorrow.  When  the 
wind  blew  the  smoke  our  way  it  brought  an  odor  of  burnt  flesh.  • 
■When  the  sun  rose  no  one  could  be  seen  at  the  burial  place, 
but  we  could  still  hear  a  trace  of  weak  moumirxr^  tones,  like 
those  of  a  sick  person.  After  breakfast  I  went  down  and  and 
found  the  brother  of  the  de-  d  chief,  huddled  beside  a  mound 
which  resembled  a  large  molehill.  He  was  ver^'  sleepy  and  weary 
so  that  at  first  he  did  not  sense  ny  presence,  and  I'ron;  tin.e  to 

time  a  sob  escaped  him 

"The  grave  mound  .  .  .  was  about  2  feet  wide  and  was  snioothly 

rounded  off,  with  a  bowl^like  depression  at  the  head  in  which 
b«ads  m.'^-de  of  felicoji  bones  had  been  carefully  laid. 


■'V''    .■V'r-,^.-;-    .:.^'L<-.  7«''^^,v:^ik/;'   " 


^^^fri^<Nfft|^hM^yilr 
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illags 


[262] 


murdered  nan  had 


waa  founded 


on  Feather  Biver  about  4  riles  a^)ov©  Hdeck  Pann.  7/here  th« 
river  takee  a  big  bend  v/aa   tiie  site  of  tlie  former  settlement 


^iaurr 


m 


mien  —  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  dee  Heinrich  Lienhard. 
/  124-5.  156.  162-8,  170.  173.  177-181,  193.  201,  266, 
7,  260-2,  296,      Zurich,  1898. 


Translated  1923. 
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1261  EAST  STREET 

Redding  California, 
Aoigust  I8i,  J930 


Dr  C,  Hart  Merriam 
Lagunltaa,  Calif. 
I>ear  Dr,  Merriam 


The  old  town  of  Monroevllle  was  on  the  west 


hank 


Colusa. I  could  not  find  out  anything  ahout  Chlno, 
Major  Pier son  B.  Reading* s  ranch  Buena  Yentura  was 


102  miles  from  Colusa, 

get 
I  heleive  you  may  more  definite  information  from  the 

Chamher  of  Commerce  in  Colusa, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  KIbs  losena  A  Gilea  the 

autacress 

authoress  Who  has  made  some  study  of  Indians, 
If  I  get  any  more  information  will  send  it  to  you. 


Very  trul^,      ^^      t 


Alice  M,  Reading, 


'm^^Mt^^.;Mm:-: 


SLAUGHTEP  OF  INDIANS  AT  PEADING'S  PANCH 


Harry  L.  Wells  in  his  History  of  Califorhia  from 
1513  to  1850   (published  in  Gilbert,  Wells  and  Chcmbrrs, 
History  of  Butte  County,  1882),  in  describing  Fremont's 
part  in  the  Bear  Flag  Revolution  gives  an  aocount  of  the 
attack  of  Fremont's  surveying  party  on  the  Indians  of 
Beading's  ranch  in  April.  1846. 

Wells  writes  that  Fremont  and  his  party  "arrived    [57] 
at  the  trading  fort  of  Peter  Lassen,  on  Deer  creek,  near 
the  north  line  of  California,  on  the  30th   of  March, 
1846,  remaining  there  and  in  the  vicinity  until  the  14th 
of  April.     During  his  sojourn  at  Lassen's,  a  report  was 
circulated  that  a  number  of  Indians  had  congregated  at  a 
point,  since  known  as  Beading's  Banch,  with  intent  to 
open  hostilities  against  the  few  settlers  scattered  through 
the  northern  country.     The  surveying  party,  joined  by  5 
volunteers  from  the  trading  pest,  inarched  against  them, 
and  a  slaughter  took  place  of  the  natives  in  their  ranch- 
aria,  of  not  only  the  braves,  but  their  squaws  and  little 
ones,  a  few  only  escaping  by  swimming  the  river.     Let  us 
believe,  that  we  may  not  blush  for  our  race,  that  only 
the  Indians  accompanying  Fremont  participated  in  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  was  not  authorized    ^7  the  officer  in  command." 

Harry  L,  JSfells,  Gilbert,  Wells  &  Chambers,  History  of 
Butte  County,  California,  p.  57,  1882. 
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UAJOR  P.  B.  READIBG 


Gilbert^  Veils  h  Chasibera,  Hlstoxy 
of  Butte  Countjr,  Calif.   (1662)  has 
naterial  eonoerning  lisijor  P«5« 

Reading  on  pp.  110 »  122-2S. 
Portrait ,  opposite  p«  152« 


,'.'v^:  ''M'^tt^^'^ 
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MAJOR  P.  B .  READING 


Gilbert.  Wells  &  Chambers.  History 
of  Butte  County.  Calif,  (1862)  has 

conoerning  Uajor  P.B, 
Reading  on  pp.  110.  122-23. 
Portrait,  opposite  p.  162. 
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OMers  "Mt.  Heading   i^ 
Name  of  O^e  of  Six 
Peaks  ft  Be  Nimed 

Editor  of^knaprsoa  yallw  News: 
I  wish  to  sugdest  t^  nf me  of  READ- 
ING as  a  narie  for  one  of  the  mouu. 
tain  peaks  that  surround  Mt.  Lassen. 
Major  P.  B.  READING  was  the 
most  ott*8tanding  character  of  any  of 
the  ^ftoneers  of  the  extreme  upper 
Jrtii  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

He  came  to  Shasta  county  In  184<5 
and  followed  mining  for  three  years. 
ii»  omuJoj-od  Indiana  who,  with  their 
br-skets,  washed  out  the  gold.  His 
income  for  four  weeks  reached  as 
high  as  $80,000. 

In  1846  Major  lleid'.Bg  obtained  a 
large  Spanish  Grant  of  26,000  acres 
from  the  Mexican  government,  known 
as  the  Rancho  Buena  Ventura  (Good 
Venture).  This  Grant  is  the  heart  of 
1  the  Anderson  Valley  extending  along  ^ 
'the  Sacramento  River  from  Cotton- 
wood to  Redding. 

General  Bldwell  and   Peter  Lassen 
passed    through   this    district   in   the 
eaily    forties     in    pursuit    of    horse 
thieves  -vnd  were  much  Impressed  by 
the  richness  of  the  country  but  had 
already  located  further  down  the  Val- 
ley.   It  was  Major  Reading  who  was 
tho   real  pioneer   of  our   county   and 
this  section  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
He    was    a    commanding    figure    in 
those  early  days  of  gold  mining,  In- 
dian fighting  and  stock  raising.     His 
name   is    indelibly    linked   with    this 
rart   of  the   rich,   warm   Valley   that 
lies  at  the  very  foot  ot  Mt.  Lassen, 
and  no  more  fitting  tribute  could  be 
olven    him   by   this    community,   the 
state   and   the  nation   than   to   nam'^ 
one  of  the  mountain  peaks  that  over- 
look this  splendid  valley  MT.  READ- 


Editor  Valley  News-;    ■  ''>~  '^ 

I  read  Mr.  Nelson's  Jetter  to  a  re^ 

cent  issue  of  your  >«*' .^'S'.  fJi^J 
Interest,  and  think  ta»VSVmo.^^l^ 
that  "Reading"  would  b»  a  ^^JCL 
ting  name  for  one  of  those  sU  pwto" 
that  are  to  be  named,  '"  }»«^ 
Reading  was  certainly  o^%««  2^ 
leading  figures  that  helped  to  make 

history  around  here  »«•»'!'' I'^WJ 

Not  many  know,  perhaps,  ttat  MJM 

jor  Reading'^  adobe  bouw.  "The  Crtd 

'Doby."  as  we  used  to  caU  It.  was  tor 

merly  a  stopptog  Pl»««',,2?^  "thwe 
em"   as   they   were   called  In  «w»e 

davs    when  the  road  that  cap*  up 
SrVaUeJ  crossed  Cottonwood  near 

}?8  mouth!  by  the  '0°^^  Ho"!!^'*'^ 
across  the  river  at  Balls  ^"J  "J 
was  then  owned  by  Malpr  Rea<iing) 
J  «p  through  the  hlfls  past  the 
T^hX  place  which  was  another 
early  day  hostelry,  and   on  through^ 

*°Majo?  Riadlii"  «rs  established  the 
feS?  on  Uie  river,  but  the  settlement 

that^  sprung  up  later^"  Xlf  who 
my  father,  the  late  W.  w.  Bail,  wno 
bou^t   the   property   of   him   about 

''a  f'^w' years  later,  the  post  ofWce 
at  BatUe  creek,  '"ch  wa*^  the 
Btage  route  between  Red  Bluff  and 

MillvlUe.    was    «o^e*  .^''"^fc^^Xe 
Creek  to  Balls  Perry,  »»«  t^*  I»**=f. 
was  officially  named     »»»"  .*^''^' 
In  honor  of  Its  first  post  master. 
I  h^ve  digressed  quite  a  bit,  though, 
.  from  What  I  started_  out  to  say.  wMch 


ING. 


Very  truly  yours. 

L.  W.  NELSON. 


iVr  why  no    call  one  of  those  p^ks 
"Prrmont    Peak,"    for    General    Fre- 
:  mont  Who.  I  am  told,  was  the  tost 


to  blaze"the  road  over  the  summit  by 
Lassen  Peak  and  down  through  Man^ 
zanita  chute,   and  on  down   Into  the 
vaUey      He   and   his   soldiers  fought 
with    the    Indians    on    Bloody    Island 
Tnd   along  Battle   Creek  from  which 
these  plales  gained  their  names 
'we  school  children  used  to  hold  Ir- 
Tteat    reverence   a  scarred   oak  tree, 
Trned  hollow,  which  grew  on  wha 
was  then  known  as  the  Major  S  el 
don  place,  but  now  owned  by  D.  U 
^ver   for  we  were  told  that  the  .  ee 
^al    bSned    by    General    Fremonta 
camp    tire,    on    pne    of    their    chases 


MAJOR  READING'S  MINING  EXPEDITION  TO  TRINITY  RIVER 

Harry  L.  Wells  in  a  chapter  on  the  Pis  go  very  of  Gold 
in  Celifornia.  published  in  Gilbert,  Wells  and  Chambers, 
History  of  Butte  County,  California,  1882,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Major  Reading *s  expeditions  to  the  gold 
mines  of  Trinity  River,  obtained  from  Major  Reading  in  1858: 

I 

% 

"In  1858,  Maj,  Pearson  B.  Reading,  the  old  trapper  and     [122] 

V 

Dioneer  Californian,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  first 
mining  in  northern  California.  At  the  time  he  nemed  it, 
Trinity  river  was  not  an  unknown  stream  to  the  trappers  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  were  'familiar  with  every  stream  of 
consequence  in  this  portion  of  the  state;  that  they  had  ever 
given  it  a  name,  however,  is  uncertein;  if  so,  it  is  unknown 

to  history: — 

'In  the  spring  of  1845,   I  left  Sutter's  fort  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  trapping  the  waters  of  upper  California  and.  Oregon. 
My  party  consisted  of  thirty  men,  with  one  hundred  head  of 
horses.     In  the  month  of  May,   I  crossed  the  mountains   from 
the  Sacramento  river,  near  a  point  now  called  the  Backbone; 
in  about  20  miles'   travel  reached  the  banks  of  a  large  stream, 
which  I  called  the  Trinity,  supposing  it  led  into  Trinity 
bay,  as  marked  on  the  old  Spanish  charts,     I  remained  on  the 
river  about  three  weeks,   engaged  in  trapping  beaver  and  otter; 
found  the  Indians  very  numerous,  but  friendlv-disposed.     On 
leavinp  the  Trinity  I  crossed  the  mountains  at  a  point  which 


%  * 
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led  me  to  the  Sacramento  river,  about  ten  miles  below  the   [122] 
soda  springs.  I  then  passed  into  the  Shasta  and  Klamath 
settlements,  prosecuting  my  hunt.  Having  been  successful, 
returned  in  the  fall  to  Sutter* s  fort. 

'In  the  month  of  July.  1848,  I  crossed  the  mountains  of   [123] 
the  Coast  Range,  at  the  hear!  of  middle  Cottomsood  creek; 
struck  the  Trinity  at  what  is  now  called  Reading's  bar;  pros- 
pected for  two  days,  and  found  the  bars  rich  in  gold;  re- 
turned to  my  house  on  Cottonwood,  and  in  ten  days  fitted  out 
an  expditicn  for  mining  purposes;  crossed  the  mountains 
where  the  trail  par^sed  about  two  yef;rs  since  from  Ghssta  to 

Weaver* 

'My  party  consisted  of  three  white  men,  one  Delaware,  one 
Walla  Walla,  one  Chinook  and  about  60  Indians  from  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  With  this  force  I  worked  the  bar  bearing  ray 
name.  I  had  with  me  120  head  of  cattle,  with  sn  abundant  sup- 
ply of  other  provisions.  After  about  6  weeks'  v)ork,  parties 
came  in  from  Oregon,  who  at  once  protested  against  my  Indian 
labor.  I  then  left  the  stream  and  returned  to  my  home,  where 
I  have  since  remained,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tranquil  life 
of  a  farmer.  ♦ 

Oregonians  coud  not  have  disturbed  him  in  1848,  as  news  of 
the  gold  discovery  did  not  reach  Oregon  until  September  of  that 
year,  and  Mr.  Reading  has,  perhaps,  placed  his  mining  expedi- 
tion one  year  too  early,  and  should  have  said  in  1849,  or  else 
he  want  back  again  the  next  year — something  that  his  language 

implies,  though  it  does  not  positively  state,  he  did  not  do. 
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At  ell  events,  he  did  go  to  Trinity  river  in  the  summer  of   [123] 
1849,  for  a  report  of  his  trip  was  ^iven  by  the  Flecer  Tipi^g, 
of  Saoremento,  in  August  of  that  year.  In  June,  1849,  Major 
Reading  started  from  his  ranch  with  a  small  party  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  this  stream.  They  went  up  Clear  creek 
and  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  river,  going  up  the 
stream  some  distance  and  finding  gold  in  abundance.  About 
the  first  of  August  they  returned  to  the  Sacramento  valley 
and  reported  that  they  had  made  |40  per  day  to  the  man, 
for  the  few  days  th^y  had  worked.  They  also  laid  consider- 
able stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  crossing  the  summit,  they 
had  camped  one  night  above  the  snow  line 


The  error  made  by  Major  Beading,  in  supposing  that  the 
river  he  had  named  Trinity  flowed  into  the  old  Trinidad  bay 
of  the  Spanish  explorers,  was  communicated  to  others,  and 
became  the  general  opinion.  It  was  then  conceived  that  the 
best  route  to  the  mines  must  be  to  go  to  Trinidad  bay  in  a 
vessel  and  thence  ud  the  river  to  the  mines.  . 


tf 


•   • 


Harry  L.  Wells  in  Gilbert,  YMlls  &  Chambers,  History  of  Butte 
County,  California,  pp.  122-123,  1882. 
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Xxiv     REPORT    OF    COMMISSIONER    OF    FISH   AND    FISHERIES. 

masWoperal  MSf^i^^l  supplied  hxm^M^h  lettersV^ecorarQjetfdation 
to  the\fficers  of  his  dejftw^igei^^         West;  but,  toS^^j^^^  Mr. 

Stoneyf 01^(1  no  military  pi>st^^sumx^tej^^  to  ^(Mr  hnhs^y  par- 

After  much  fruitless  inquiry,  Mr.  Stone  at  last  learned,  chiefly  through 
Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  flsh-commissioner  of  California,  and  through  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  that  the  Indians  speared 
salmon  on  the  McCloud  River,  a  stream  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  emptying 
into  Pitt  River  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  nearly  due  north  of 
San  Francisco.  Proceeding  to  this  station,  in  company  with  Mr.  John 
G.  Woodbury,  of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  Mr.  Stone  immediately  set 
to  work  in  erecting  the  necessary  hatching-establishment,  although,  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  any  settlement  and  the  absence  of  special 
facilities,  he  found  the  undertaking  J3oth  difficult  and  expensive.  The 
efforts  of  Mr.  Stone  and  his  party  were  prosecuted  uninterrnittiugly, 
day  and  night,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  prove  that  the  season 
had  almost  entirely  passed,  and  that  but  few  spawning  fish  remained. 
Many  thousands  of  spawn  were  secured,  however,  and  placed  in  hatch- 
ing-troughs; but  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  season,  rising  day  after 
day  to  lioo  and  112o  in  the  shade,  finally  accomplished  the  destruction 
of  the  greater  portion. 


■^-aci 
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648.  (Redding.)  Remarks  of  Robt. 
E.  C.  Stearns  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Academy,  Sept.  4, 
1882  Wr.,  9x6,  18  pp.  (With  a  list  of 
Reddmgs  contributions  to  current  liter- 
ature.)      .50c. 
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MAJOR  RBADIHG'  S  RANGH0 


CALIFORNIA 


Among  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  history  of  north' n  Cal- 
ifornia is  "Maj .Pearson  B.Reading,  the  old  trapper  who 
settled  upon  his  ranch  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  Shasta  Co.,  in 
1847." 

,  —Memorial  and  Biog'l  Hist,  of  North'n  Calif.,  Lewis 
Pub'g  Co.,  245,  1891, 


Maj.  Reading's  own  account  of  first  mining  in  northern 
Calif,  speaks  of  returning  "to  my  home  on  Cottonwood." 
—Ibid  244. 

In  biography  of  Maj  .Reading  it  is  stated  that  he  got,  in 
1844,  "  a  grant  of  the  S.  Buenaventura  rancho.">&^ 
--Bancroft,  Hist.Cali'f.,  V,  689,  1886. 


\3^an  Buena  Ventura  Rancho  extended  from  Cottonwood  Creek  on 
the  S  to  Middle  Greek  on  the  N.  Sacramento  R.  on  the  E. 
and  Qxtendinn;  3  miles  W.--Mem'l  and  Biog'l  Hist. of  North'n 
Calif,,  Lewis  Pub' g  Co.,  831,  1891. 


Major  Reading's  ranch  was  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  Shasta  Co. 
Settled  there  in  1847. 

—Frank  T.ailbert,  Hist. of  Calif.,  Vol.1  of  Hist. of  Butte 
Co.,  Calif.,  By  Harry  L.  fells,  p. 110,  1882.  .(Two  vols. 


are  m  one 
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MAJOR  RRABINa*  S  BANCHO 


CALIFORNIA 


Among  the  persons  msntioned  in  ths  history  of  north' n  Gal- 

* 

ifomia  is  "Maj.Poaraon  B.Readinf^,  the  old  trapper  who 
aettlftd  upon  his  ranch  on  Cottonwood  Creek,   Shaata  Co.,  in 


1847. 


eM  BioffU  Hist,  of  North 


Pub'g  Co.,  e42,  1891. 


Maj.  Reading's  own  account  of  first  mining  in  northern 
Calif,  speaks  of  returning  "to  my  homo  on  Cottonwood.* 
—Ibid  244. 

*  •* 

In  biography  of  Maj. Reading  it  is  stated  that  he  got,  in 
1844.  •  .  grant  of  the  S.  Buenav.ntura  ranoho."  ^ 
—Bancroft,  Hist. Calif.,  V,  689,  1886. 


a 


"v  San  Buena  Ventura  Ranoho  extended  from  Cottonwood  Creek  on 
the  3  to  Middle  Creek  on  the  N.  Sacramento  R.  on  the  B. 
and  extending  3  miles  W.--Mem*l  and  Biog*l  Hist. of  North*n 
Calif.,  Lewis  Pub»g  Co.,  851,  1891. 


Major  Reading* s  ranch  was  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  Shasta  Co. 
Settlted  ths  re  in  1847. 

—Prank  T.Qilbert,  Hist. of  Calif.,  Vol.1  of  Hist. of  Butta 
Co.,  Calif.,  By  Harry  L.  fells,  p.llO,  1682.  (Two  vols. 

I 

are  in  one.) 
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MAJOR  P.  B.  READING 


"The  first  mining  on  the  Trinity  of  which  there  is  any 
authentic  record  was  done  by  a  party  of  trappers  and  explorers 
under  direction  of  Major  Pearson  B.  Reading,  who  settled  in 
Shasta^ ounty  in  1847.  In  the  spring  of  1845  Reading  left  (127) 
Sutter's  ?ort  with  30  men  and  100  pack  horses  for  the  purpose 
of  trapping  the  streams  of  Upper  California  and  Oregon.  In 
the  month  of  May  he  crossed  the  mountains  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  near  a  divide  now  known  as  *the  backbone,*  and  20  or 
30  miles  from  there  he  discovered  a  large  stream  which  he 
named  the  Trinity,  supposing  that  it  flowed  into  Trinidad  Bay 
as  marked  on  the  old  Spanish  charts.  He  remained  on  the  river 
three  weeks,  trapping,  no  known  ledge  of  gold  being  acquired. 
Pour  years  later,  in  June,  1849,  Major  Reading,  then  a  rancher 
in  the  Shasta  Valley,  organized  a  small  party  and  went  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Trinity  River.  The  party  traveled 
up  the  stream  a  considerable  distance  and  discovered  the  gold- 
bearing  gravel  bars  which  afterwards  made  the  river  famous. 
Returning  to  the  Sacramento  River  settlements  in  August, 
they  spread  the  news  of  the  gold  discovery,  and  the  rush  for 
the  Trinity  began." 


A.  J.  Bledsoe,  Indian  Wars  of  the  Northwest,  126-127, 


1885. 
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PI8B30N  BAHTON  HEADING 


Pierson  B.  Beading  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  26  of 


^ 


November  1816. 


In  1643  he  crossed  the  plains  with  the  late  Sam'l 


I*  Uensley  and  some  25  others,  and  from  that  period  was 
thoroughly  identified  with  this  region  of  the  Continent. 
The  route  by  ?rtiich  the  party  arrived  is  thus  described  by 
Hon.  2ohn  Bi dwell: 

"The  route  by  which  they  had  come  had  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  visited  or  traversed  by  any 
save  the  most  savage  Indian  tribes;  namely  froa 
Fort  Boise  on  the  Snake  river  to  the  Sacramento 
Valley  via  the  Upper  Sacramento  or  Pitt  river". 

The  hostility  as  well  as  courage  of  those 
savages  is  well  known". 
In  1844  Reading  entered  the  service  of  Gen'l 
Sutter,  and  was  at  the  Port  when  Fremont  first  arrived 
in  California.  In  1845  he  was  left  in  sole  charge  while 
Sutter  marched  with  all  his  forces  to  assist  Michelto  reno 
in  quelling  the  insurrection  headed  by  Castro  and  Alvarado 


Beading  in  1644  had  received  a  grant  in  Shasta  Co. 
Later  in  1845  he  sisit^ddon  a  hunting  and  trapping  expe- 
dition nearly  all  of  the  northern  part  of  California, 
beside  Nevada,  and  Oregon  and  other  parts  of  California. 
In  all  these  dangerous  expeditions,  his  intelligence, 
bravery,  and  imposing  personal  appearance,  exercised  over 
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Pierson  Barton  Reading— 2 

the  hostile  Indians  a  commanding  influence.  Reading 
enlisted  Tinder  Fremont  nhen  war  was  declared  with  Mex- 
ico«-was  appointed  Paymaster  with  the  rank  of  Major  of 

the  California  Battalion. 

In  the  events  proceeding  and  accompanying  the 
acquisition  of  this  Territory  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  Reading  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Government.  Was 
engaged  extensively  in  prospecting  for  gold,  making  dis- 
coveries in  Shasta  at  the  head  waters  the  Trinity. 

He  died  at  his  ranch  Buena  Ventura  29th  of  May  1868. 
This  data  was  taken  from  an  obituary  published  by 
the  San  Prancisco  Examiner  of  Tuesday  July  7th  1868  and 
signed  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers — namely: 


Philip  A.  Roach 
Joseph  W.  Winana 
Lewis  Cunningham 
Arch'd  H.  Gillespie 
Jacob  R.  Snyder 


(signed)  Alice  M.  Reading 


February  26.  1923 


Anderson. 


California. 
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A  SCOUT  OF  EMPIRE 


Major  Rmding  Opens  Upper  Sacramento 
Valley  Before  the  Days  of  '49 

By  ELEANOR  LEE  READING 


SOME  OF  THE  pioneers  rushed  to 
California    with    a    lust    for    gold. 
But  there  were  others,  preceding  them 
by  many  years,  who  heard  the  haunting 
call  of  adventure,  who  felt  the  urge  to 
explore    the    magnificent    land    whose 
golden  shore  was  washed  by  the  Western 
Sea.  Their  Eldorado  promised 
sun-filled  valleys  nestling  in 
the  arms  of  glistening,  snow- 
capped peaks. 
{        One  such  was  Pierson  B. 
Reading,   27-year-old  lawyer 
}     of  Vicksburg,  Miss.     It  was 
the  year  1843,  and  no  man 
had  ever  crossed  into  Cali- 
fornia by  a  route  farther  north 
than  Lake  Tahoe.     At  that 
time  the  California  and  Ore- 
gon Trails  branched  at  Fort 
Hall,    eastern    Idaho.       But 
young  Reading  beUeved  that 
the   promising    upper   valley 
of     the     Sacramento     River 
could  be  reached  by  continu- 
ing on  the  Oregon  Trail  to 
Fort  Boise  in  extreme  western 
Idaho,  thence  cutting  south 
by    a    hitherto    unexplored 
route   across   the   mountains 
into  Northern  California. 

In  May,  1843,  he  started 
on  his  adventure,  deciding  to 
go  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
group  of  about  250  who  were 
leaving  for  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon.  He  kept  a 
diary  of  the  entire  trip,  mak- 
ing daily  entries,  always  with 
a  rifle  at  his  side. 

The  party  left  Westport 
Landing  (Kansas  City)  May 
19,  1843,  and  spent  the  first 
two  weeks  crossing  barren 
prairies.  They  passed  many 
Kansas  Indian  villages,  each 
comprising  about  two  dozen 
40-foot  lodges.  The  emi- 
grants' camps  were  often 
visited  by  groups  of  braves  who  smoked 
and  traded  with  the  whites. 

A  few  days  later  they  met  a  war  party 
'        of  80  Osage  and  Kansas  Indians  mounted 
j        on  splendid  horses.     Returning  from  an 
;        encounter  with  the  Pawnees,   they  ex- 
hibited gruesome  trophies  of  the  fray — 
fingers,    thumbs,     hands,     scalps.     One 
warrior  wore  a  nose  on  a  string  around 
his     neck.     Their     bloodthirst     seemed 
sated,  however,  for  they  were  friendly 
toward  the  travelers.     Farther  along  lay 
'        several   frightfully   mutilated   bodies   of 
1        the  Pawnee  victims  of  the  Kansas  and 
Osage  war  party.     Later  the  company 


was  visited  by  80  Pawnees,  who  were 
splendid  specimens  physically  and  gave 
the  impression  of  being  a  proud  and 
honorable  people,  notably  different  from 
other  tribes  in  that  they  did  not  beg. 

In  a  month's  time  the  travelers  reached 
the  treeless  banks  of  the  muddy  Platte 


jnencanMotonst,  August,  li 

and  followed  up  its  course  for  many  days. 
Heavy  rains  again  brought  suffering,  for 
there  was  no  firewood  with  which  to 
warm  themselves  or  to  cook,  or  to  dry 
their  wet  clothing  and  bedding.  There 
was  plenty  of  meat  in  camp,  yet  there 
was  suffering  from  hunger. 

Recent  storms  made  the  Platte  River 
too  deep  to  ford,  so  there  was  a  delay  of 
several  days  while  boats  were  prepared 
from  buffalo  hides. 

On  July  2  the  train  was  overtaken  by 


When  tlie  party  crossed  the  North 
Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  the  camp 
was  visited  by  Sioux  chiefs,  who 
were  presented  with  gifts  of 
tobacco,  beads,  and  other  trinkets 


Drawings  by  Iris  Beatty  Johnton 
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Can  a  skylark  be  blamed  if  it  mistakes  this  country  home  near  Victoria, 
B.  C,  for  rural  England  and  lives  and  sings  on  the  mead  nearby? 


SKYLARK  EAND 


./^ 


Southern  Vancouver  Island^  Only  North  American  Home  of  English  Skylark 


By  FRANK  GIOLMA 


MY  FRIEND  stood  up  and  took  off 
his  hat. 

Such  an  ordinary  action  by  an  ordinary- 
man,  such,  say,  as  you  or  I,  would  mean 
Httle  or  nothing.  But  my  friend  is  not 
ordinary.  No  ordinary  man  could  raise 
himself  from  a  tenement  room  to  be  the 
head  of  a  business  from  which 
the  annual  profits  run  into 
many  millions.  My  friend  has 
done  this  claiming  that  the 
key  to  his  success  has  been  his 
innate  ability  always  to  see 
the  lath  and  plaster  under  the 
gilding.  Such  a  gift  or  talent 
may  lead  to  financial  success 
but  it  certainly  takes  a  lot  of 
romance  and  sweetness  out  of 
life.       y 

My  friend  in  recent  years 
has  traveled  all  over  the  earth, 
coming  back  always  with  the 
preacher's  doleful  cry  of  vanitas 
vanitatum,  which  might,  per- 
haps, be  freely  translated  into 
the  vernacular  as  '^bunk  and 
hokum.''     He  lacks  reverence 


and  very  foolishly  thinks  that  to  give 
honor  where  honor  is  due,  courtesy  where 
courtesy,  would  he  to  acknowledge  in- 
feriority. A  stiff-necked,  self-opinion- 
ated man,  you  understand,  who  delights 
in  the  belief  that  nothing  can  stir  him, 
that  he  is  impervious  to  fiitve  music,  fine 


poetry,  fine  art,  old  buildings,  gorgeous 
sunsets,  snow-crowned  mountains.  Again 
and  again  he  has  graphically  summed  up 
his  philosophy  of  life  by  saying  that  he 
has  yet  to  meet  the  man  or  event  or  to 
see  the  sight  to  which  he  will  take  off  his 
hat.  You  will  realize  then  that  when  he 
suddenly  stood  up  and  took 
off  his  hat  and  held  it  rever- 
ently it  was  an  event  worth 
recording. 

When  this  happened  we 
were  lolling  on  the  grass  in  the 
shade  of  a  grotesquely  twisted 
garry  oak  near  Mount  Tolmie, 
which  is  barely  three  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Victoria, 
^  British  Columbia,  a  city  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
^Yet  we  might  have  been  six 
thqusand  miles  away  in  an 
English  meadow.  Here  over- 
head was  the  same  blue  sky 
flecked  here  and  there  with 
white  lacy  clouds;  around  us 
farmlands,  grasslands,  wild 
lands,  {Continued  on  page  27) 


Major  Pierson  B.  Reading,  after  an 

ambrotype  taken  about  the  time 

of  his  marriage  in  1856 


a  Mr.  Childs'  company  bound  for  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  new  wagons  were  several 
pretty  girls.  Now  note  a  later  entry: 
"Mr.  Childs'  company  again  passed  us 
today,  and  eighteen  wagons  of  our  com- 
pany deserted  us  and  joined  them." 
Of  course,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Childs  was  a 
sunshine  realtor  in  disguise  and  the  girls, 
bless  them,  were  orange-distributing 
decoys. 


blanket;  also  deposited  with  it  is  all  the 
movable  property  which  belonged  to  the 
deceased;   and    frequently   the   favorite 
horse  is  killed  for  the  deceased  to  ride  in 
the   other   world.     After   the   flesh   has 
entirely  decomposed,  the  relations  take 
the  bones  and  paint  them  with  vermilion, 
and  place  them  on  a  scaffold  about  five 
feet  high,  near  the  one  where  the  body 
was  first  laid.     Their  superstition  leads 
them  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  is 
pleased  with  such  an  offering  and  will 
manifest  it  toward  the  deceased  in  the 
next   world   by  giving   him   everlasting 
youth,  handsome  squaws  and  a  beautiful 
hunting  ground  abounding  with  game." 
Then   the   Rockies— with   their   ideal 
camping  spots,  plenty  of  firewood,  fine 
grass,  water,  and  an  abundance  of  game 
such  as  antelope,  mountain  sheep  and 
grizzly  bear.     Near  the  wagon  tracks  was 
a  new  grave  over  which  a  note  stated 
that  it  held  the  body  of  a  child  of  Apple- 
gate's  company  killed  when  it  fell  under 
a  wagon  wheel. 

Upon    reaching   Independence    Rock, 
covered  with  the  names  of  trappers  and 
travelers,   the  adventurers   followed  up 
Sweet  Water   River  for   a   week,   then 
struck  out  over  high  mesas  where  the 
water  was  scarce  and  the  wagons  sank  in 
the  sand,  making  the  going  hard  for  the 
oxen.    The  summit  of  the  continental 
divide  was  reached;  then  followed  two 
weeks  of  hardships  crossing  rough  coun- 
try where  most  of  the  water  was  salt. 
At  Eutaw  Lake  they  met  the  celebrated 
old  mountaineer,  Peg  Leg  Smith,  who 
had  just  started  out  from  Fort  Hall  on  a 
trapping    expedition.     They    passed    a 
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camp  of  800  Snake  Indians  who  traded 
fine  horses  for  blankets  and  knives. 

Fort  Hall  was  reached  August  27.  The 
Oregon  company  purchased  supplies  and 
departed  on  their  800-mile  journey  to  the 
Willamette  River,  the  nearest  settlement. 
Major  Reading  and  two  others  remained, 
as  ten  men  from  a  small  company  which 
was  coming  on  behind  wished  to  join 
them  to  proceed  to  California  via  Fort 
Boise. 

WITH  THE  arrival  of  the  second 
group  Major  Reading,  in  charge  of 
12  men,  started  out  for  Fort  Boise,  300 
miles  distant,  September  16.  Each  man 
had  a  riding  horse,  a  pack  mule,  and  ten 
days'  provisions.  They  passed  the  Amer- 
ican Falls,  and  three  days  later  were 
caught  in  a  snowstorm.  Wood  was 
scarce,  so  they  spent  a  miserable  night 
wrapped  in  cold,  wet  blankets. 

On  the  24th  they  camped  on  the  Lewis 
River  at  Salmon  Falls,  where  they  found 
200  naked  Indians  living  in  small,  un- 
comfortable rush  huts.  They  were  for- 
lorn, miserable  creatures  whose  only  food 
was  dried  fish. 

On  October  1  the  party  reached  Fort 
Boise,  a  150-foot  square  adobe  Hudson's 
Bay  trading  post  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Francis  Payette.  Here  they  made 
preparations  to  leave  the  Snake  River  and 
journey  through  to  California  by  an 
entirely  unexplored  route.  ''Captain 
Payette,  who  has  been  west  of  the 
Rockies  for  35  years,  informs  us  he  has 
traveled  to  some  lakes  on  the  course  we 
shall  take,  but  knows  nothing  of  the 
country  beyond,"  {Continued  on  page  32) 


"Then  the  Rockies-  with  their  ideal  camping  spots,  plenty  of  firewood, 

fine  grass,  water,  and  an  abundance  of  game 


Footsteps    in    Empire's    westward 

march 


On  July  14  the  emigrants  crossed  the 
North  Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  a  300-foot 
adobe  structure  built  by  the  American 
Fur  Company.  The  surrounding  terri- 
tory was  owned  by  the  Sioux,  and  twelve 
chiefs  of  the  Brula  tribe  visited  camp 
and  were  presented  with  gifts  of  tobacco, 
beads  and  other  trinkets.  Major  Read- 
ing's attention  was  attracted  by  some 
scaffolds  about  ten  feet  high  near  the 
fort,  which,  on  examination,  proved  a 
place  of  deposit  for  the  dead.  "Around 
the  body  is  wrapped  a  buffalo  robe  or 
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American  Motorist,  August^  1930 


A  Scout  of  Empire 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

the  diary  notes.  "  He  says  the  Indians  are 
verj'  bad,   having   killed   many  of   the 
trappers  who  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the   Hudson's  Bay  Company.    The 
mountains  he  also  represents  as  bemg 
high  and  rugged.     After  some  consulta- 
tion we  determined,  although  our  party 
is  too  small  to  be  safe,  to  set  off  m  the 
morning  through  this  unexplored  region, 
believing  a  southwest  course  from  this 
place  will  be  at  least  the  shortest  distance 
to  the  California  valley." 

(Conchtded  in  September  issue) 
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^ps  for  the  Newest  in  Travel  Conveniences 


with  CARTER  WALKER 


Those  who  camp  out 
in  the  true  sense  will 
appreciate  this 
superior  sleeping  bag 
designed  to  be  pr«>of 
against  severe 
weather 


WITH  THE  ADIRONDACKS  and 
the  Maine  woods  calling  the  vaca- 
tionist, camping  may  well  rate  as  the 
idea  of  the  month.  Some  will  camp 
under  the  shelter  of  log  cabins  and 
glorified  tents,  others  will  drive  into  an 
open  lot  with  their  cars  and  convert  the 
seat  cushions  into  impromptu  beds. 
But  there  will  be  many  who  get  right 
down  into  the  arms  of  old  mother  earth 
for  the  sort  of  outing  that  is  stimulating 
because  of  its  genuineness.  For  these 
experienced  outdoor  people  the  shops 
offer  something  decidedly  superior  in  the 
form  of  an  improved  sleeping  bag. 

Rolled  up,  the  bag  looks  like  a  steamer 
robe  curled  up  for  carrying.  In  this 
form  it  weighs  only  103^  pounds.  Upon 
arriving  at  a  suitable  camping  site, 
however,  the  vacationist  spreads  the  bag 
on  the  ground,  opens  the  various  "en- 
trances^' at  one  end  and  climbs  in.  An 
extra  length  of  the  piece  can  be  propped 
up  with  two  light  sticks  to  form  a  head 
covering  as  extra  protection  if  the 
weather  is  severe. 

The  entire  affair  looks  primitive  and 
thus  fits  the  picture  of  the  true  outdoor 
life  admirably,  but  when  you  examine  it 
in  detail  you  immediately  appreciate  how 
it  can  furnish  adequate  protection  against 
the  elements.  The  bag  can  be  had 
either  in  wool  or  in  down  at  the  higher 


x' 


No  more  mussed  handkerchiefs  for  milady 

with    this    special    case.     It    holds    up   to 

three  dozen  handkerchiefs 


^H 


/ 


price.  In  either  form  it  is  exceptionally 
well  made  and  designed. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  as  one  observer 
puts  it,  that  the  traveler  is  assured  better 
sleeping  the  more  wide  awake  he  is  in 
shopping  for  camping  equipment. 

Now  It's  ^^Radio  Boating'' 

It  had  to  come — this  modern  conveni- 
ence of  radio  entertainment  for  the  motor- 
boat  enthusiast.  Thousands  of  people 
who  have  been  enjoying  the  novelty  of 
being  able  to  tune  in  as  they  drive  along 
the  open  road  have  been  asking  for  a 
similar  convenience  in  their  boating. 
And  now  it  has  arrived. 


The  novelty  of  the  development,  how- 
ever, is  not  tempered  with  any  experi- 
mentation. While  the  equipment  is  put 
out  by  a  company  known  for  its  quality 
household  radio  receivers  the  newest  sets 
for  the  backwater^^  and  the  high  seas 
have  been  designed  and  constructed 
throughout  for  seagoing  service.  The 
material  used  in  the  sets  has  been  treated 
to  resist  the  effects  of  moisture  and  salt 
air,  while  all  internal  units  have  been 
firmly  assembled  to  withstand  continual 
vibration  and  motion  characteristic  of 
motorboat  service.  Wiring  connections 
are  considerably  shorter  than  in  house- 
hold radio. 
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1IENHARD*S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INIIANS  OF  SUTTEB'S  FOTTT  ^m 

TRE  LOWER  SACBA^^TO  PTVEB,  1845  -  185oV^ 
tTranslation  by  Stellp.  Clemence  and  Mabel  P.  Hollister] 
(Page  references  are  to  the  original  German) 
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On  April  21,  1846.  Heinrich  Lienhard  and  party  bound  for  Cal-     p. 
ifornia  let1i  St.  Louis  by  boat  for  Independence,  From  there 
they  went  by  ox  team  to  the  valley  of  Indian  Creek  to  join 
other  emigrants.       A  lar^e  party  with  26  ogllSgonB  started        p. 
westward.     Just  after  crossing  the  Kansas  River  Lienhard 
saw  an  antelope.     He  says:   "I  laid  myself  in  the  grass  on  the     p 


ground ,  pulled  the  ramrod  out  and  fastened  on  the  thinner 

'-  . 

end  of  it  ny  many  colored  handkerchief;  this  I  then  let  flut- 
ter in  the  wind  and  held  myself  quite  still.  Vvhenvthe  buck 
'had  irona  a  little  distance  away,  he  ^adted  in  order  to  look 

rchief  instead  of  me.  There- 


16 


% 


around  him  imd  he  saw 


upon  havir^  become  curious,  he  began  slowly  to  approach,  then 


a^ in  Ij it  of f . some 'gras'j 


#■1^  • 


came  always  nearer  .  But  as  soon  asj' the  handkerchief  by  cnance 

moved  faater  cr  harder  the  atilmal  again  sprting  a  few  steps 
backward,  always  looking  again  at  the  handkerchief  and  then 
curiosity  drove  it  again  nearer  and  nearer,  s6  that  I  thought 
myself  sure  of  success,  for  the  distance  could  not  have  amiounted 
to  more  than  thirty  steps."  But  he  missed  .. 


Heinrich  Lienhard. --Calif ornien  unmittelbar  vor  und  nach 
der  Entdeckur^  des  Goldes.  Zurich,  1B98 
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p. 64 


journey 
Perhaps  two  daya^before  reaching  the  junction  of  the   p.  38 

North  and  South  Platte  they  came  to  a  prairie-dog  settlement. 

On  the  18th  of  July  they  crossed  the  Little  Sandy.  Of  p.  63 
wild  game  they  daily  saw  antelopes,  large  hares,  some  sage 
hens;  in  the  valleys  between  the  Wind  Piver  Mountains  there 
were  said  to  be  many  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  gray  bears, 
but  they  did  not  see  any.  This  was  in  the  territory  of  the 

« 

Roh  Indians,  who  were  reported  to  be  the  finest  men  amor^  all 
Indians  with  very  luxuriant  hair  growth  and  on  the  whole  a 
peaceable  sort. 

On  July  20  they  reached  Green  River,  near  Fort  Britscher 
[Port  Bridger];  from  thew  they  took  a  new  route  called  Hast- 
ings Cut-off  which  led  past  G-reat  Salt  Lake  On  the  north* 
Lienhard  says:  "On  the  1st  of  August  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  narrow  tfi.lley  where  we  had  to  make  us  a  path  throtigh 
thick,  low  woods,  when  we  could  not  use  the  bed  of  the  stream 
itself  as  a  road.  The  ax  stood  us  in  good  stead  here.  The 

bushes  of  the  so-called  Jfune  be rfjr  offered  us  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise  with  their  sweet  clustered  fruits,  in  which  also  the 
bears  appeared  to  take  delight,  as  the  many  fresh  tracks  of 
this  animal  in  the  soft  dainp  earth  showed."  On  August  7th     p.  70 
they  reached  Salt  Lake,  on  the  8th  left  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 

on  their  left  and  the  following  day  skirted  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 


p.  68 


On  August  10th  they  reached  a  valley  where  there  were  a 
lew  very  deep  salt-free  [sweet-water]  sprirgs.     Since  leav-  p. 72 

ing  Fort  Britscher  [Fort  Bridge r]  where  there  were  Indiarto 
of  the  Sioux  tribe,   they  had  up  to  this  time  seen  no  others. 
The  Indians  here  were  dark-complexioned,  poorly  clad,  short, 
thick-set  fellows,  who  were  said  to  belor^  to  the  Utah  tribe. 
At  this  place  they  were  called  Diggers,  because  they  partly 
live  off  roots  which  they  dig  with  sticks  out  of  the  ground. 
They  have  a  reputation  for  being  false  and  treacherous  and 
are  said  to  kill  the  whites  whenever  they  have  no  reason  to 
fear  retribution. 

Someplace  near  the  Utah- Nevada  boundary  on  August  19th        p.  81 
they  reached  the  first  sweet  water  spriiTg   since  entering,  the 
Salt  Desert.      Lienhard  says:   "Today  there  were  two  hunters 
in  our  camp,  Frenchmen  I  believe,  as  well  as  two  Shoshawnee 
Indians,  and  these  could  with  difficulty  talk  with  each  other. 

As  provisions  they  carried  with  them  a  brownish  paste  in 

an 

leather  bags.,  v.Thi&;,the  hunters  said,  was  prepared  from^edible 
root:  .  One  of  the  hunters  related,  that  he  at  the  last  cainp- 
ing  place  had  lost  a  revolver;  which  had  been  found  by  an 
Indian.^  Not  knowiiK  whether  the  weapon  was  loaded  and  how 

to  handle  it,  the  Indian  i»^  played  with  it  and  it  weht  off 
and  he  was  wounded  somewhat .From  that  time  on  the  Indians 

# 

had  regarded  the  revolver  as  a  mysterious,  thing.  They  seemed 
to  have  believed  that  the  Monito  (Great  Spirit) let  the  shot 


4. 
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p.  83 


go  off  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not  to  keep  the  thing.     p.B2 
Very  cautiously  on  that  account  they  had  lifted  it  from 
the  ground  and  as  they  had  seen  which  way  the  hunters  had 
gone  they  had  delivered  it  again  to  the  one  concerned  so 
that  nsk  after  all  Monito  would  not  take  vengeance  on  them 
in  an  other  way.  The  hunters  had  not  tried  to  teach  them 
any  better,  but  on  the  contrary  they  strengthened  them  in 
their  superstition." 

On  August  24  the  "five  ^erman  Boys*  went  on  ahead. 
Their  road  led  them  still  through  the  salt  plains,  aore- 
often  past  salty,  sometimes  past  sweet  sprir^s.  They 
reached  a  gorge  where  two  years  previously  emigrants  had 
dug  a  spring.  "After  a  very  anxious  night" ,  says  Lien- 
hard,  "fi*om  fear  of  Indian  attacks  here  between  the  rocks, 
we  soon  reached  a  plateau  and  found  there  a  circle  of 
cedar  branches  laid  upon  eadh  other  pell-mell,  we  tried 
in  vain  to  make  out  the  object  of  this  arrangement.'  Later 
we  learned  that  the  Indians  caught  antelopes  here;  they  en- 
ticed them  inside  and  then  shot  them  down  with  their  arrows. 
They  are  said  to  have  learned  this  from  the  wolves,  which, 
not  less  than  four  in  number,  so  place  themselves  thato^^-bout 
fqual  distance  remains  between  every  two  wolves.  When  the^ 
antelope  is  surrounded  by  the  wolves  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, these  four-footed  hunters  ever  gradually  dr^w  nearer, 
so  that  the  circle  constantly  becomes  smaller  and  the  animal 


:^^i 


ventures  less  and  less  to  break  through  it  between  two  wolves. 
In  its  terror  the  hunted  animal  loses  its  reason  and  be- 
comes so  to  speaJc,  blinded  by  fear,  so  that  the  pursuers 
'have  easy  sport  to  attack  it  and  tear  it  to  pieces..." 

They  remained  there  until  the  26th.  Although  they 
saw  no  Indians,  they  saw  their  fires  on  the  surrounding 
heights.  Without  any  disturbance  from  them  the  journey 
went  on  until  on  August  29th  they  came  down  into  a  dry  broad 

* 

valley,  throu^  which  the  road  led  towards  the  mountains  o  n 
the  other  side,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  hoped  to  find  water 
and  grass.  He  Bays:  "We  were  disappointed  though,  for  it 
was  not  until  at  the  foot  of  another,  hidier  more  distant 
mountain  we  at  last  found  the  wished  for  [water  and  grass] 
and  about  30  Indians,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  our  canip. 
They  were  nearly  all  men  of  18-50  years  in  age.  The  two 
eldest  were  big^oellied  old  fellows.  A  crabbed  Englishman 
was  smoking  his  clay  pipe  and  the  Indians  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, by  means  of  signs,  that  they  also  would  like  to  take 
a  few  whiffs  from  his  pipe.  But  the  Englishman  repelled  them 
in  a  very  uiTgracious  manner... 

"Although  the  Indians  had  not  understood  his  words, 
they  clearly  had  cought  his  meanirg,  and  let  this  be  known 
from  their  black  looks..  The  unfriendly  behaviour  of  the  Eng- 
lishman was  condemned  also  by  our  fellow- travelers  as  very 
rough  and  imprudent.  An   elderly  American  woman. ..was  shrewd 


p.  8 


p.  85 


ip7.  '-^.y^/^^ 


■  tV.^'' 


enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  ill-humor  of  the  Indians  by  light- 
ir^  her  own  pipe  and  handir^  it  to  one  of  the  Indian  big- 
bellies.  He  accepted  it  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction, 
took  10-12  whiffs  from  it,  lettir^  the  smoke  escape  through 
his  nose.  Then  he  handed  the  pipe  with  gestures  of  great 
contentment  to  his  equally  big-bellied  neighbor.  From  tho  ' 
latter  it  passed  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  all  had  tafttdd 
the  excellence  of  the  smoke.  All  were  Highly  pleased  over 
the  honor  which  the  white  woman  had  conferred|apon  them,  and 
did  not  omit,  in  contrast  to  this,  to  survey  the  Englishman 
with  venomous,  vindictive  glances... 

"The  two  old  squaws,  who  were  the  only  women  am^ong  the 
Indians,  looked  at  this  smoke  ceremony  delightedly.  They  & 
were  the  most  revolt ingly  hideous  persons  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  were  so  to  speak  naked,  for  they  wore  only  a 
small  piece  of  animal  skin  around  their  hips.  V/ith  their 
big,  wrinkled,  dirty  stomachs  they  resembled  old  sows  which 
had  a  short  time  before  been  sprawling  in  a  muddy  stream 
somewhere;  pnly  I  think  th^"  a-  half-way  aecent  pig  would  have 
exceeded  them  in  beauty.  These  Indian  women  marvelled  at 
the  delicate,  smooth,  almost  white-blond  hair  of  a  fine  six- 
j'-ear  old  boy.  Their  loud  laughter  resembled  an  exeedingly 
high  pitched  screech,  during  which  they  distorted  their  faces 


in  the  most  hideous  manner. 


I  ugh 


the  boy  and  kept  on  pointing  at  him.  Their  speech  had  great 


m* 
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resemblance  to  the  shrieking  of  a  nurriber  of  magpies,  when 
a  cat  or  a  fox  approaches  them,  these  squaws  did  not  sit 
with  the  men,  but  apart,  they  came  however  at  all  events  , 
as  did  also  the  men,  to  our  carr^;.  only  to  satisfy  their  cur-  p.  86 
io8ity...The  men  wore  neck  bands  of  bears*  clsws,  other- 
wise they  were  almiost  entirely  naked.  Jheir  complexion  was 
darker  than  that  of  the  Simix,  also  they  were  not  so  tall 
and  stately  as  they.** 

"Alter  we  had  left  here,  we  came  in  a  few  days  to  the 
region^  richest  in  sprir^s  between  Missouri  and  California... 
on  the  mornir^  of  the  6th  the  ground  was  considerably  frozen, 
which  was  a  stern  warning  to  us  not  to  let  ourselves  be 
overtaken  by  the  winter  here  in  the  mountains... 

*Once  I  found  an  Indian  sittirg  near  the  road,  whom  I 
approached  and  seated  rryself  beside  him.  His  hairy  back 
was  like  velvet  and  I  stroked  him  a  few  times  on  it,  while 
I  kindly  looked  him  in  the  face.  The  Indian  appeared  neither 
frightened  nor  ar^ry  at  my  behaviour  and  my  confident  manner, 
but  on  the  co  itrary  he  nodded  to  me  with  laughter.  Unfor- 
tunately we  could  not  conrerse,  so  we  had  to  assist  ourselves 
with  signs  and  motions.   I  remembered  now  the  edible  roots, 
took  my  stick  in  my   hand  and  made  a  sign  as  if  I  would  dig 
something  out,  and  pointed  then  to  my  mouth,  moving  my  jaws. 
He  sprarg  quickly  up  from  his  seat,  hunted  around  on  the 
grass  near  the  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  «ith  a  few 

small  yellow  roots.  I  signed  to  him  to  eat  of  them  first. 


8. 


which  he  irrmediately  did;  then  I  also  bit  off  a  sirall 
piece  and  carefully  tasted  it.     The  taste  resembled  a  par- 
snip  and  I  ate  the  remainder  with  relish.     This  seemed  to 
please  him  and  he  quickly  dug  still  more.     Then  he  ran  off 
quickly  hunted  a  pair  of  big  grasshoppers,  pre  11  ^od  the 
largest  of  them,  with  loiig  legs  for  jumping,  he  pressed  on 
the  root  and  indicated  th.'ib  I  was  to  eat  it.     When  I  re- 

;  : 

fused  this  grasshopper  butter-bread  and  showed  disgust,  he 
was  surprised,  and  in  order  to  show  me  he  was  not  asking 
anythir^  unusual  of  me,  he  himself  took  a  bite,  while  he 
wished  to  hand  the  rest  again  to  me.  He  appeared  to  have    p.  87 
pity  for  the  stupidity  of  these  whites...  " 

When  Ithe   fi^e  german  boys*  sat  down  on  the  ground 
in  the  tent  to  eat  their  supper  the  Indian  without  ceremony 
sat  down  with  them.  They  gave  him  some  of  their  supper  and 
he  went  away  contentedly.  The  eating  of  the  raw  roots  had 
rather  uhpleasant  effect.  Reinhard,  especially,  had  very 
severe  pains  in  the  night.  In  the  morning,  however,  his 
condition  was  nomal. 

He  continues: "On  the  7th  in  the  morning  eight  Indians 
appeared  in  our  camp,  amor^  them  also  my  friend  of  the  night 
before... My  root- friend  had  both  his  hands  full  of  roots 
which  he  wanted  to  give  me. ..So  that  he  would  not  think  me 
ur^rateful,  I  had  to  make  known  to  him  the  reason  of  my  re- 
fusal...! bent  mryself  forward  and  with  both  hands  held  my 
belly  and  groaned  as  if  I  had  the  most  violent  stomach-ache. 
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The  Indians  had  understoolj  me  fully...  and  there  resounded   p.  88 
a  perfect  atorm  of  laughter  from  their  throat's.   My  friend 
laughed  at  it  if  possible  the  most  and  threw  his  roots  at 
my  bsujk. .." 

"On  the  11th  we  camped  on  the  bankd  of  the  ^feirys  River  p.  90 
[Humboldt  River],  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  orf 
the  right,  for  ajlong  time  we  had  set  no  watch  at  night, 
for  we  were  too  exhausted  in  the  evenir^.  Everythir^  had 
gone  well  up  to  date  and  especially  we  had  never  experienced 
serious  unpleasantness  on  account  of  the  Indians.  On  the 


•  •  • 


mornir^  of  September  12,  now,  three  of  our  oxen  were  missirg 
mhere  were  signs  that  they  had  been  driven  int6  the  distant   p.  91 


valleys  but  we  did  not  dare  follow  them 


•  •  • 


"On  the  14th  we  came  near  a  high  hill  of  deep  sand, 
which  we  had  to  cross  the  followirg  morning. ...  It  was  al- 
most noon  Cthe  15th]  when  we  had  to  pass  a  place  which  ob* 
viously  had  formerly  been  a  fine  campirjg  ground.  On  a  wil- 
low thicket  near  the  road  hur^  a  piece  of  paper. ..On  it  was 
written,  that  at  this  place  the  Indians  had  canmenced  shoot- 
ing with  arrows  at  the  oxen,  and  then  a  fight  between  about 
30  whites  and  over  2Q0  Indians  had  taken  place.  Of  the  for- 
mer one  had  been  seriously  and  several  others  slightly  wounded, 
and  of  the  latter,  it  was  thought,  about  ten  men  had  been 

killed  and  a  number  wounded. 

"So  the  Indians  had  not  hesitated  to  attack  about  thirty 

men,  and  now  we  are  but  five..,. 


< 
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■After  I  had  put  the  ^ittle  paper  back  where  I  had 
gotten  it  and  where  other  passers-by  might  see  it,  we  went 


p.  93 


on*  •  • 


•We  often  wondered  on  what  food  the  Indians  lived,  as    p.  94 


> 


the  rivers  appeared  to  contain  no  fish.  Various  grasshop- 
pers  that  we  met  with,  let  us  surmise  that  these  at  cer- 
tain seasons  might  fom  the  chief  food  of  this  Indians,  .for 
at  the  Sweetwater  we  found  them  so  numerous  that  at  places 
we  could  not  put  a  foot  on  the  ground,  without  steppii^  on 
them.  Some  of  them  we  i©  two  inches  lor^. . . " 

On  September  20th  they  were  preparing  to  camp  on  the   p.  97 
bank  of  the  river  when  they  noticed  a  freshly  made  grave 
mound,  and  on  a  low  bush  beside  it  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written:  "Look  out  for  Indians  .  In  this  grave 
lies  a  maia  who  in  the  fight  with  the  Indians  further  up  was 
wounded  and  was  buried  here.  Upon  our  arrival  we  found  him 
dug  up  out  of  his  grave,  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  his 
body  was  mutilated,  for  ears,  nose,  fingers,  and  scalp  were 
cut  off.  We  buried  him  again  in  the  some  grave." 

Lienhard  continues: "This  was  a  piece  of  news,  which  made 
the  place  undesirable  for  us  to  spend  the  night.  After  wo 
and  the  animals  had  drunk,  and  we  had  provided  ourselves  with 
some  water,  we  went  on  farther  and  came  again  upon  the  higher 
lyir^  desert  plain. . . 

"On  the  2l8t  we  contimed  our  journey  till  4  oVclock   p.  98 
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in  the  evenir^  with  only  a  short  halt  between,  there  we 
.found  on  a  bush  again  a  paper,  on  which  the  following  words 
were  written  [given  in  English]:  'Look  out  for  the  Indians, 
kill  every  one  who  comes,  for  there  are  great  thief s  here. '.. . 
J  had  hardly  stuck  the  paper  again  on  the  same  place,  when 
I  lookii^  to  the  left,  saw  something  approaching  which  very 
much  resembled  a  man.  In  fact  it  was  an  Indian,  whom  then, 
accordir^  to  the  foregoing  advice,  we  sould  have  iimiediateiy 
shot  dead. 

"But  the  savage  approached  us  too  freely  and  unsuspect- 
irgly  for  us  to  be  able  to  kill  him... 

"The  Indian  had  already  walked  with  us  a  little  way  and 
had  infonned  us  that  he  waa  a  Shoshanee  and  came  from  the 
mountains  behind.  He  was  a  big  man  and  wore  as  clothing  a 
sleeveless,  high  and  greatly  pat ched  •  doub 1 et ,  which  had  un- 
doubtedly been  thrown  away  as  worn-out  by  some  backwoods 
emigrant.  The  road  went  close  to  the  river  and  we  decided 
to  camp  here.  But  what  should  we  do  with  the  Indian?  Did  p.  99 
he  come  perhaps  to  spy?  None  of  us  wished  to  be  the  raurder'f 

er  of  the  presumably  innocent  man.  b^^  i^  '^®  1®^^  ^^®  °^^ 
there  must  be  a  risk,  that  he  could  with  a  greater  number 
of  companions  attack  us  in  the  night.  Since  I  of  all  of  us 
knew  best  how  to  make  iryself  understood  by  means  of  signs, 
I  tried  to  learn  something  from  him.  As  I  thought  to  under- 
stand him,  he  wished  to  tell  us  that  three  had  gone  from 
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their  region  ^  with  one  another  to  the  Sink  of  Hferys  River 
and  that  they,  to  reach  that  place,  absolutely  must  spend 
one  night.  I  drew  a  serpentine  line  in  the  sand  with  a 
dot  at  the  lower  end,  pointed  to  the  river  and  by  signs 
tried  to-  ask  whether  his  two  other  companions  were  "sleeping 
at  the  Sink.  He  nodded  with  his  head  affirmatively.  We 
had  already  decided  to  keep  the  Indian  in  our  camp  by  the 
promise  of  a  present.  Bippstein  had  an  old  jacket...  An- 
other had  a  pair  of  old  trousers..  .We  had  picked  up  that 
same  day  an  old  basket  which  we  filled  with  dried  buffalo 
meat.  With  these  gifts  I  went  to  the  Indian  and  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  would  receive  these  magnificant  things 
as  gifts  the  next  mornirg  if  he  would  sleep  with  us  till 
sunrise.  The  Shoshanee  readily  agreed  to  this  arrar^e?nefit.Be- 
sides  we  kept  our  weapons  constantly  in  readiness.  To  our 
Indian  we  gave  of  our  supper  what  we  had  for  ourselves  and 
he  ate  it  with  good  appetite.  Before  we  lay  down  to  sleep 
I  showed  him  the  place  to  sleep  on  the  ground  just  in  front 
of  the  shaft  of  the  wagon,  which  he  immediately  took  like 
a  well  trained  dog.  Then  I  climbed  into  the  wagon  and  lay 
down  30  that  I  needed  only  to  open  my  eyes  to  see  him. . . 
"In  the  early  morning,  it  wa:-  the  22nd  of  September, 
when  the  first  of  us  got  up  the  Indian  ':<id  likewise  and 
helped  us  in  the  fire  making  in  which  he  showed  himself  very 
pleasant  and  skillful.  We  naturally  allowed  him  to  share 
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our  breakfaat.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  we  presented  the    p.  100 
gifts.  .  .  He  nodded  to  us  several  times  pleasantly  and  then 
went  on  his  way  .  . 

"...  Late  in  the  evenir^  [of  the  23rd]  we  came  to  the 
Sink,  of  which  the  Indian  had  spoken  ...  We  were  very  tired 
and  slept  only  too  well»  for  in  the  morning  5  head  of  our 
cattle  were  missing  ...  I  soon  discovered  that  they  had  been 
driven  off  by  three  or  four  Indians.  .  .  Naturally  this  fact 
caused  great  agitation,  for  from  here  to  the  Prenkys  River 
[Truckys?  p.  104]  which  flows  down  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  we  had  to  make  a  40  miles  long  distance 
without  grass  and  water,  six  miles  of  which  was  a  deep  sand 
bank.  .  .  I  had  again  found  a  scrap  of  paper  in  a  low  shrubby 
plant,  which  warned  us  to  keep  close  watch  as  the  Indians  of 
that  neighborhood  were  terrible  thieves.  Unfortunately,  this 
valuable  warnii^  came  too  late.  .  ."' 

On  September  25th  they  crossed  the  deep  sand  bank  and   p.  104 
some  went  on  to  the  Trukys  River.  The  Indians  of  this  region   p.  105 
were  said  to  be  most  dar^erous.  The  party  followed  the  valley 
several  days.  On  the  30th  of  September  from  a  hill  a  thick 
gray  smoke  went  up,  it  was  another  Indian  signal.  On  the  1st   p.  108 
of  October  they  made  the  27th  and  last  cross ir^  of  the  Trucky 
River  and  found  themselves,  right  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Lienhard  says:  "My  daily  entry  in  the  journal 
had  here  reached  its  end,  for  the  hardship:^  were  so  fatiguing 
that  in  the  evening  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  rest.  I  remember 
however  still  exactly  many  things  with  time  and  place,  which  I 
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p.  112 
p.  120 

p.  123 


fihioh^  will  relate  aa  truly  as  possible."... 

The  journey  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Sutters  Fort 
fas  aocompliahed  without  serious  hindrances. 

Lienhard,  reviewing  the  life. of  Sutter,  states  that 
Sutter  when  in  Mexico  (about  1835)  was  commissioned  Jhy  Al- 
verado,  at  that  time  Grovernor  of  California,  to  colonize  the 
highly  fertile  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Mivers,  particularly  the  former,  which  were  at  that  time  in- 
habited only  by  Indians.  At  first  the  Government  furnished    p. 124 
him  with  food  supplies,  as  well  as  with  trinkets  for  presents, 
pearls,  ornaments,  clothing,  etc.,  for  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  dispose  them  favorably  for  the  new  settlement.  "The  Sac- 
ramento- Indians" ,  Lienhard  says,  "were  the  first  who  approach- 
ed the  settlement;  they,  however,  sui^reyed  the  new  arrivals 
only  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  refused  to  understand 

« 

the  various  signs  of  invitation  to  visit. 

"  In  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  they  laid 
all  kinds  of  trinkets  where  they  could  see  them,  for  example, 
handkerchiefs,  glass  pearls,  sugar,  bright  ribbons,  etc.  and 
indicated  that  these  valuable  things  were  intended  for  t»H«ro. 
"In  this  way  it  was  brought  about  that  several  came  into 

the  camp,  where  only  kindness  was  shown  them,  and  the  next  time 
there  appeared  a  greater  number. 


■  "After  these  men  had  shown  sufficient  confidence  it  would   p. 125 
be  easy  then  in  return  for  pay  (presents)  to  employ  them  for 

work  and  in  this  way  generally  accustom  them  to  work.  The 
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Sacrainento  Indians,  who  lived  where  now  Sacramento  City  stands 
and  the  Busheny  Indians,  who  lived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sacramento  and  the  American  Fork,  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
latter,  were  said  to  be  deadly  enemies  and  had  always  had  a 
feud  with  each  other.  Only  the  river  offered  both  tribes 
some  security  from  mutual  attacks.  Xheir  language  also  was 
very  different.  This  hostility  had  been  also  to  blame  that 
for  probably  a  year  no  Busheny  Indians  had  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  the  settlement.  At  first  the  fear  of  their  new  neigh- 
bors was  to  blame  for  it  and  afterwards  the  antipathy  against 
the  other  Indians  who  were  sometimes  met  now  in  the  settlement 
Eventually  these  barriers  were  broken  down. 

"These  Indians  became  Sutter's  chief  workers.  .  .Litlle 
by  little  Sutter  had  managed  to  place  himself  on  a  friendly 

■ 

footirg  with  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  whites  and  the  Indians  friendly  to  him  had  over- 
thrown or  punished  by  force  the  superstitious  and  hostile 
minded. 


The  first  nights  I  was  unable  to  sleep  in  the  fort. 


p.  127 


because  the  playing  Indians  made  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  noise. 

I  would  not  have  thought  at  that  time  that  in  two  years'  time 

I  should  have  become  accustomed  to  the  noise,  as  this  really 

then  was  the  case." 

Lienhard  spent,  several  days  at  Sutter's,  after  which  he 

and  a  party  of  volunteers  went  oown  the  river  to  San  Francisco, 
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to  join  the  United  States  amy.  Upon  arriving  at  San  Francis-  p.  129 

CO  he  and  some  others  were  sent  onboard  the  "Portsmouth". 

He  says:  "Our  Shoahawnee  Indian,  who  driven  by  curiosity,    p.  132 

had  joined  the  emigrant  party  and  come  on  with  us,  aroused 

the  universal  attention  of  the  crew." 

In  about  ten  days*  time  the  volunteers  were  sent  on   p.  133 
to  San  Jose.  Lienhard  says:   "  "Our  Indian  (Shoshawnee)     p.  136 

was  jdihed  here  by  two  more  of  his  tribe,  I  think  father 
and  son.  Thev  appeared  delighted  at  the  unexpected  meeting, 
and  talked  together,  especially  in  the evenirg  upon  going  to 
bed  in  their  strar^e  half  loud,  whisperirg  method,  so  that 
the  most  of  our  people,  disturbed  by  these  unusual  sounds, 
could  not  sleep  and  often  called  to  our  allies  finally  to  be 


still. 


f 


After  peace  was  re-established  with  Mexico,  Lienhard   p. 146 


decided  to  return  to  Sutters  Fort.  The  hardest  part  of  the 
journey  back  from  Monterey  to  New  Helvetia  w^s  the  section 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  up  the  river.  As  traveling 
companions  he  had  a  certain  Mr.  Dawel  and  an  Indian.  While 
attemptirg  to  cross  some  swampy  ground  by  means  of  an  over- 
hangir^  tree,  they  suddenly  heard  a  loud  whiff ,  which  imme- 
diately scared  away  all  the  birds  of  the  vicinity.  He  writes: 
"Our  Indian,  who  understood  the  sounds  and  voices  of  Nature 

better  than  we  civilized  people  and  novices  in  a  primeval  for- 
est ,  appeared  quite  excited  over  the  the  loud  whiffs,  and 
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and  looked  around  him  everywhere  without  moving  from  the 
spot.  Observir^  this  I  asked  him  [answers  to  questions  all 
given  in  Erglish]:  'Is  it  a  wolf?'   *No,  no  •   *  Is  it  a  stag?' 
'No,  no'  'Is  it  an  elk?'  'No.  no.'  '  'Well,  is  it  a  grey 


•   • 


bear?'   'Yes,  yes',  yes  *  was  the  quick,  decided  answer 
we.  had  not  a  sir^le  shot  to  send  against  him  to  frighten 
him.  I  looked  around  me  quickly  for  a  place  of  refuge.  .  . 
At  first  we  went  slowly  and  cautiously  looking  around  us 
everywhere,  then  quicker  and  at  last  we  conmenced  in  real 

flight  to  run  from  there. 

"That  the  grey  fellow  let  us  escape  unmolested  must  have 
come  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  watching  us  in  our  curiouo 
crossing  on  the  tree- viaduct  and  did  not  know  exactly  what  he 
was  to  make  of  this  spectacle.  The  loud  rustling  of  the  tree 
at  the  lettir^  go  of  the  branches  and  especially  the  sudden 
flight  of  his  feathered  fellow  habitants  of  the  wilderness 
must  have  frightened  him." 

The^e  were  hogs  in  this  neighborhood  which  had  originally  p^  ^49 
been  part  of  Sutter's  herd,  but  had  been  neglected  and  let 
run  wild.  They  doubtless  served  as  an  occasional  repast  for 
the  grey  bear. 

Upon  arrivir^  at  Fort  Sutter,  Lienhard  was  asked  to  take  pl55 
charge  of  a  truck  farm,  2  miles  from  Haekfarm  [Hock  Farm] 

or  Heack  Faim  [p.  306],  which  Sutter  *iad  recently  started  at 
a  place  called  Minal  [p.  159 J,  situated  on  the  Yuba,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Sacramento.  He  says: 
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p.   156 


"With  Indians,  whom  Sutter  had  employed  as  workers, 
I  embarked  at  Sutter's  tannery  on  the  American  River,  or 
American  Fork  as  the  river  is  also  called.   .   .  As  provis- 
ions there  were  in  a  basket  from  50  to  60  pounds  of  beef 
and  in  a  sack  20  to  30  pounds  of  unsifted,   coarse  wheatb 

« 

flour  in  the  boat.  The  Indians  for  the  rest  had  provided 
themselves  pretty  well  with  great  bales  of  smoked  fish  eggs 
and  smoked  ducks.  We  put  off  from  shore  and  soon  reached 
the  small  Bushny  village,  where  the  Indians  wished  to  stay 
over  night,  taking  their  covers  with  them  and  also  inviting 
me  to  accompany  them,  while  I  had  hopes  we  would  go  that 
same  day  now  on  the  Sacramento  and  then  on  the  P'eather  River 
a  good  piece.  .  .  I  found  myself  thus  suddenly  alone  on  the 
still  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  .  .  In  the  momir^  it  was 
pretty  late  before  it  pleased  the  lazy  Bushunes  to  come  and • 
we  could  set  out  on  our  way  to  Haekfarm.  .  .  * 

Soon  after  noon  the  Indians  showed  Lienhard  a  racoon 
which  he  shot  and  dressed  that  evening  to  cook  in  the  morn- 
iiK,,   but  the  Indians  did  not  care  to  eat  the  meat. 

A  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  American  Fork  is 
a  site  where  formerly  many  Indians  lived,  who  were  wiped  out 
by  an  epidemic  disease. 

Lienhard  says:  "From  Haek  Farm  to  Minal.  .  .  the  distance  p.  159 
was  only  a  few  miles,  but  the  two  Indians  loitered  so  with 

the  breaking  up  that  I  hardly  hoped  to  get  started  and  there- 
fore I  took  out  a  natural  history  with  pictures  and  ihowdd  to 
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the  other  waiting  Indians.  When  native  animals  appeared  in  it, 
they  each  showed  a  childish  pleasure.  The  Indians  had  taken 
on  their  heads  the  things  I  had  brought  along  and  the  garden 
barely  two  miles  distant  was  soon  reached  on  foot?  .  . 

"The  spring  of  1847  was  very  mild  and  favorable  for  the   p.  162 
growing.  .  .  Soon  after  ray  arrival  in  Minal  many  Indians  came 
every  day  to  our  house  from  the  neighboring  comnunities  of 
Sidume,  Yuba  and  Minal,  of  whom  several  were  employed  by  us    p.  163 
to  dig  a  trench  round  the  garden,  and  I  must  admit  that  they 
accomplished  the  work  not  badly  at  all. 

"On  Sundays  there  were  nearly  always  more  or  fewer  of 
these  bronze  coraplexioned  gentlemen  about  the  house,  now 
moved  by  curiosity,  now  to  buy  from  us  for  themselves  perhaps 
an  old  worn-out  piece  of  clothing  in  exchange  for  a  small  fox 
or  wild  cat  skin  full  of  excjuisite  arrows  with  a  bow.  These 
arrows  were  all  provided  with  flint  tips.  .  .  The  Indians  in- 
vited us  then  to  shoot  with  them  at  various  objects.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  accepted  this  invitation.  .  .  The  Indians  of 
California,  at  least  those  of  the  region  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Feather  Fivers,  are  all  well  built,  and'raany  of  them  are  slender 
and  of  "good  proportion.  The  mouth  is  broad  and  full  lipped, 
the  hair  coarse  and  black,  frequently  falling  in  locks.  The 
men  usually  wear  a  verj*-  black  mustache  and  chin  beard  a  la 
Napoleon,  this  appears  to  grow  this  way  by  itself,  without 
their  tendii^  it.  The  arm  muscles  are  rarely  stror^ly  devel- 
oped, probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  men  perfonn  very 
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little  heavy  work.  Their  toea  are  pointed  inwards,  like  >  . 
those  of  all  Indians,  .  .  Shey  let  their  wives  perform  the 
hardest  tasks;  the  latter  have  to  prepare  the  acorn  flour, 
by  pounding  with  heavy  stones,  gather  the  roots  and  grass, 
as  well  as  carrj'  the  loads  in  li^rge,  often  water-proof,  fun- 
nel-shaped baskets  on  the  back  with  help  of  a  strap  over  the 
head,  while  their  lords  in  proud  erect  carriage  with  arrow 
and  bow  in  the  hand  go  ahead  of  them.  The  men  occupy  themselves 
with  fish  catchir^,  which  is  often  very  prof itable, , parti- 
cularly 7/hen  the  salmon  in  thousands  come  up  the  river  to 

easily 
spawn,  where  they  then  are^caught  in  great  number  in  order 

to  preserve  them  smoked  a  longer  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
roe  is  dried  and  smoked  and  preserved  as  a  delicacy.  Also 
the  catching  of  birds,  ducks  and  geese  and  other  water  fowl 
is  carried  on  with  profit.  .  . 

"In  every  village  can  be  seen  stuffed  birds,  as  orna- 
ments, which  sometimes  are  used  as  decoys  to  catch  more  easily 
the  migratory  birds  passing  by  in  thousands  in  the  autumn 
and  spriiTg.  Generally  there  are  by  these  ponds  also  thick 
bushes  in  which  the  Indians  can  hide  themselves.  Bafts 
made  of  ;.  rushes  and  reeds,  which  e^re  covered  with  dried 
dried  grass  and  over  this  with  dry  earth.,  thus  forming  small  float- 
ir^  islands,  are  strewed  with  seeds  which  serve  the  ducks  and 
geese  as  tidbits.  On  these  islands  are  placed  a  few  of  the 
stuffed  ducks  and  geese  in  a  natural  position,  and  toward  the 
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background  a  bow  of  the  same  length  and  width  as  the  artifi- 
cial island,  to  which  is  fixed  a  bow.     This  bow  stands,   if  it 
is  open,  approximately  at  right  ar^le  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  a  rope  is  attached  to  the  top  of  it  which  is  held 
by  an  Indian  hidden  in  the  bushes. 

# 

"When  the  swarms  of  ducks  and  geese  come  fyling  near 
as  is  almost  continually  the  case,  the  Indian  hidden  in  the 
bush  leta  be  heard  the  imitated  notes  of  the  birds  in  question 
which  attracts  the  hungry  migrants  to  take  the  meal  ready  pre- 
pared  for  them.  The  Indian  with  the  rope  to  the  bow  keeps 
himself  hidden  until  the  favorable  moment  is  there,  and  then  p.  165 
pulls  with  a  strong  jerk  the  bow  over  the  cackling  birds. 
An  escape  is  no  longer  possible  and  now  piece  after  piece  is 
taken  out  and  killed.  If  the  catch  is  so  big  that  the  animalo 
cannot  be  eaten  fresh,  the  rest  are  smoked  and  preserved. 
Hhe  Indians  out  of  the  feathers  make  laiige  warm  covers,  which 
they  wrap  round  themselves  in  the  cold  damp  weather.  These 
covers  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  almost  the  only  article  of 
clothing  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  women,  lor  the  latter 
were  as  naked  as  the  men  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
frirges  about  li  foot  lor^,  which  they  had  fastened  to  a  girdle 
around  their  hips,  and  of  which  the  one  half  hur^  down  in  front 
and  the  other  behind,  while  the  hips  were  ppetty  free  and  un- 

covered.  '  • 

"For  the  catching  of  small  fish  the  women  knit  nets  and 

likewise  for  the  oatchir^  of  small  birds.  Woodpeckers,  of  which 
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there  are  many  in  California,  are  caught  with  torches,  when 
they  are  wakened  from  their  sleep  and  frightened,  so  that 
they  try  to  fly  out  of  the  nest,  while  a  net  is  held  before 
the  opening.  They  try  likewise  to  obtain  hares  with  a  long 
net,  with  which  the  place  where  they  are  suspected  to  be  is 
enclosed,  and  by  beating  upon  the  bushes  they  make  the  hares 
run  and  then  try  to  shoot  them.  In  the  summer  the  Indians 
busy  themselves  with  the  catching  of  innumerable  grasshoppers, 
and  certainly  in  an  ingenious  way.  Ihere  are  namely  any 
number  of  funnel-shaped  holes  dug  in  the  ground  from  3  to  4 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  narrowing  down  to  li  foot, 
then  perpendicularly  still  a  foot  deeper  and  about  a  foot  wid«. 
The  upper  part  is  carefully  smoothed  over,  so  that  the  animals 
have  no  good  foothold.  When  these  holes  are  ready  each  parti- 
cipant in  the  catch  takes  a  green  branch  and  he  walks,  as  do 
all  the  others,  slowly  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  hole  or  the 
holes  in  question,  while  they  frighten  the  animals  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hole  or  partly  whisk  or  chase  them.  The  closer 
they  get  to  the  holes,  the  wilder  the  grasshoppers  behave,  and 
finally  nothing  remains  for  them  but  to  make  the  leaps  at  random, 
so  that  they  then  fall  into  the  pit  whence  they  cannot  again 

escape.  Now  the  catchers  are  ready  to^handful  after  handful 

a 
out  of  the  pit  and  throw  into  the  basket,  while  som.eone  takes 

care  that  the  animals  cannot  get  out  again,  which  with  a  broad 

leaf  is  easy  to  prevent.     As  soon  as  the  pits  have  been  en^tied 
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the  baskets  are  brought  to  the  cajonp  or  home  in  the  village,       .pl66 
where  the  animals  are  killed  with  hot  ashes  or  roasted 
one  by  one,  by  holdir^  them  pinched  in  a  small  stick  over 
the  glowir^  embers,  until  this  is  done.     In  this  way  this- 
this  destructive  land  plague  becomes  a  partial  blessirg  for 


•       • 


p.  167 


hungry  stomAchs. 

In  June  Lienhard  went  to  Sutters  Fort  for  a  few  days  on 
CUpon  his  return  he  found  that 
business,  ^arin^liis  absence  some  young  Siaum  Indians  bad' taken 

liberties  with  the  man  (white  man)  he  left  in  charge. 

In  order  to  keep  supplied  with  f;)od,  they  had  slaughtered 
a  small  ox,  and  the  meat  was  cut  into  long  thin  strips  for 
preservir^,  in  which  several  of  the  Minal  Indians  helped.  They 
had  a  frame  work  of  sticks  over  the  fire  on  which  to  dry  and 
smoke  the  meat.  Lienhard  asked  the  chief  of  the  Minal  Indiana  p. 159 
and  two  of  his  men  to  help  carry  an  oak  stump  to  the  fire.  At 
first  they  pretended  not  to  undesstand,  when  he  finally  sue- 

ceeded  in  makirg  himself  understood,  they 'showed  considerable 

that 
opposition.  They  said,  "Na  hanni  dennin",  which  meant^the  piece 

was  too  heavy  and  declined  to  help.  Lienhard  took  hold  of  one 
end  to  show  them  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  carrying  the 
block  whereupon  the  Indians  uttered  their  sound  expressive  of 
surprise  and  despair,  "Hum,  hum"  ,  which  n.eant  som.ething  like 
"You  had  better  let  it  be."  Provoked  by  this  response,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  strength  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in 
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heaving  it  onto  his  back  and  took  it  to  the  desired  place. 
They,  looked  at  him  a  long  time  very  humbly  as  if  rooted  to 

t 

the  spot  and  then  left  him  to  return  to  their  home.  This 
doubtless  served  to  his  profit,  to  give  him  the  reputation 


•      •       • 


•  of  being  a  wonderfully  stror^  white  man 

Lierihard  improved  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  life 


p.  169 


and  doir^s  of  different  animals.     He  says:  "An  Indian  showed      p.   170 
me  once  a  field-mouse  with  laiige  cheek  pouches  and  short  tail 
half  the  size  of  a  rat.     The  Indians  had  bound  it  by  the  hind 

'i 

legs  with  a     lorg  thin  cord.     The  mouse  was  let  out  on  an  open, 
turf-covered  place,  but  the  end  of  the  rope  was  held  in  the 
hand,  it  became  so  enraged  that   it  hurled  itself  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  the  Indians  and  began  to  scream  aloud  in  excitement 

and  rage.    .    . 

Qoncemir^  the  Indians  he  says:  "...  there  were  in  the   p.  173 
neighborhood  chiefly  three  Indian  settlements,  Sisum,  Yuba,  and 
Minal,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  two  were  more 
thievish  than  those  of  Minal.  A  day  seldom,  passed  that  several 
of  these  Indians  did  not  appear  at  my  house,  particularly  the 
men,  who  usually  ran  around  quite  naked.  As  our  house  door  had 
no  lock,  it  was  not  a  rare  thirg  that  after  going  out  I  missed 


this  or  that  on  my  return 


•       •       • 


As  the  Indians  had  begun  to     leap  across  the  trench  sur- 
roundiiTg  the  garden,  and  as  I  thought  to  spy  out  where  they  could 
get  som.ethirg  convenient  for  themselves  during  the  night,   I  v 


considered  it  necessary  to  forbid  this  for  the  future.  . 
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"My  friend,  that  is  to  say  the  Indian  Seie,  whose  brother    p.  174 
was  chief,  had  often  told  ire  that  it  waa  chiefly  the  Sisuirs  and 
Yubas  who  meddled  with  steal ii^g  my  products.  The  younger  brother 
of  the  Chief  Pumel  once  came  to  my  house  sick. and  as  I  considered 
these  people  true  and  honorable  I  laid  it  to  myself  thereupon 
to  show  him  my  friendship.  I  gave  him  a  place  in  the  roemy  so- 
called  smoke  house  vihere  he  could  lie  and  I  prepared  him  tea  from 
sage,  dill,  "Weinwurzer^  Spanish  pepper,  etc.  so  hat  he  could 
sweat;  gave  him  some  bread  to  eat  and  had  the  pleasure,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  seeing  him  well.  Soon  after  that  came  also  Pumel, 
the  chief,  sick  to  me  and  I  cured  him  also,  for  which  he  was 
very  grateful. 

"After  some  time  I  was  seriously  ill  myself,  which  my  Indian 


•   •   • 


friend  Seie  noticed  and  tended  me  with  the  greatest  care 

"This  sumner  [1847]  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Indians   p.  177 
on  the  Feather  River,  .for  a  maljadyhad  carried  away  many,  e^--' 
•J»ecially  women  and  children.  Several  villages  had  losti  nearly 
all  their  women,  I  was  told  ^bsequently  About  400  feet  from 
my  house  for  a  long  time  I  heard  the  sounds  of  mourning  and  death 
lamentation,  sometimes  we  saw  men  and  women  painted  completely 
black,  which  looked  horrible.  I  believe  that  this  heavy  mortality 
was  the  result  of  wrong  treatr-ent,  for  I  mj^self  once  saw  how  they 
repeatedly  Buhmersed    a  feverish,  sick  child  by  the  whole  body 
in  the  Yuba  River,  high-going  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  it  was  ven^  warm  and  this  cooling  off  would 
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be  a  benefit  and  healing.   I  heard  the  child  died  soon  after.    . 

•.    .    .  Concerning  the  dwellir^s,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
them,  surnner  and  winter  houses.     The  latter  look  not  unlike 
enormous  molehills.     A^part  of  this,  about  3  feet,   is  sunk  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground,  thus  hid  in  the  earth,  and  several 
strong  posts  are  put  up  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  constitute 
the  chief  supports  of  the  structure,  upon  which  the  ridge  of        p.  178 
the  roof  comes  to  rest.     In  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  20  feet, 
accordir^  to  the  desired  size  of  the  house,  strorg  but  flexible 


rods  are 


fastened  or  stuck  into  the  ground  and  from  about 


the  middle  on,  so  broken  that  the  thinner  part  comes  to  lie  upon 
the  middle  post,  and  can  be  fastened  there,  which  is  easily 
possible  with  creepers.  Wnen   this  framework  similar  to  an  um- 
brella frame  is  finished,  then  across  on  these  rods  which  3er<ye 

V 

'^  as     ribs^,   came  also  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  roof,  lighter 
and  pliable  rods,   over  and  under  these  ribs  and  are  bound  to- 
gether, alwaJ'S  an  upper  with  an  under,  until  the  whole  roof 
forms  a  kind  of  texture.     On  this  comes  then  a  layer  of  well 
prepared  mud  or  clay,  ?^ich  is  carefully  stamped,  beaten,  tram- 
pled, and  smoothed  over  all  the  exist  ir^  iteibure,  walls  as  well 
as  roof  and  both  sides,  inside  as  well  as  outside.     iBometimes 
a  smoke  hole  or  air  hole  is  left  open  at  the  top,  and  in  front 
above  the  ground  is  the  entrance,   namely  a  hole  from  2  to  3 
feet  wide  and  high,   and  the  palace  is  ready.     The  house  furnish- 
ings consist  of  a  number  of  different  baskets,  some  of  which  are 
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water-proof  and  are  used  as  water  vessels.  I  could  not  help 
often  marveling  at  such  basketry  works,  which  are  also  made  for 
ornamentation,  and  are  veritable  worka  of  art. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  dwelling  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a 
small  pile  of  stones  supplies  the  he£irth,  and  to  the  inner  house 
walls  are  fixed  a  few  couches  or  beds  over  which  are  laid  soft 
mats  of  marsh  grass  or  rushes  as  mattresses. 

*The  summer  houses  or  sunmer  dwellirgs  consist  mostly  of 
Dula  (rushes)  and  rush  mats  laid  by  rows  over  a  framework,  laid 
a3  for  the  winter  houses,  hut  lifter,  because  no  weight  comes 
upon  it,  as  in  the  winter  houses.  These  surmier  houses, however, 
stand  on,  that  is  above  the  ground,  therefore  level  with  the 
outside  ground  of  the  neighborhood.  Seen  [from,  the  outside  they 
have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  hay  or  straw  stack. 

"Around  the  chief  house,  are  often  placed  smaller,  similarly 
built  huts,  which  serve  for  the  preservation  of  stores,  such  as 
cereals,  acorns,  roots,  etc. 

"As  with  the  whites  the  wheat  is  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 
cipal bread  grain,  so  it  is  with  the  Indian  the  fruit  of  the  oak 
tree,  the  acorn.  Accordir^  to  the  species  of  the  oak  tree,  the 
fruit  is  also  vety  different  in  form  and  taste.   From  the  flour 
of  the  acorn  the  Indians  prepare  a  kind  of  gruel  and  various 
kinds  of  cakes  baked  on  stones,  which  however,  seldom  taste  very 
good,  and  still  more  seldom  are  without  an  adnixture  of  sand, 
which  gratis  most  unpleasantly  between  the  teeth.   As  already 
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rem?  rked  several  times,  there  is  not  wanting  also  meat  of 

various  kinds,  and  fish  and  grasshoppers.     As  vegetables  they 

use  various  herbs,   roots  and  grass  seeds.     The  root  of  the 

Eschholzia  Californis,  which  has  a  resemblance  to  our  potatoes} 

is  greatly  prized.     It  is  roasted  on  stones  by  beirg  placed  on 

the  leaves  of  weeds,   and  on  hot  stones  covered  with  earth.     The 

Indians  also  are  acquainted  with  garlic  and  onion  like  bulbs..    . 

"Although  California  might  at  that  time  have  been  called 

were 
a  Paradise  for  hunters,  the  Indians^seldom  -^ood  shots.     There 

was  never  lacking  game  gaase  of  all  kinds:  The    proud  elk,  of  the 
siae  of  a  mule, was  not  rare,  the  bucks  of  the  same  had  majestic 
horns;   several  species  of  stag  and  deer;   a  number  of  antelopes 
200  pounds  heavyi   the  grey  bear;   in  the  mountains  situated  to- 
ward Oregon,  the  California  lion,  of  particular  size  and  strength; 
various  species  of  cats;   the  badger,  the  European  hare  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  rabbits;  a  smiall  species  of  fox,   furnished  with 
lorg  toes,  similar  to  a  child's  hand,  which  climb  rapidly  and  are '- 
bad  chicken  thieves;    racoons,  water  rats,  beavers,  a,nd  the  buf- 
falos  and  wolves  already    mentioned    mjany  times,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  ducks  and  geese.    ... 

t 

"I  could  only  account  for  the  indifference  of  the  Indians  ^ 
to  the  hunt  by  the  fact  that  they  could  so  easily  obtain  enough 
fish  and  fowl  in  a  very  easy  way,  for  they  despised  neither  the 

stag,  deer,  elk,  antelope  nor  bear  meat;  but  they  ate,  no,  they 
devoured  such  in  incredible  quantities  whenever  it  waa  offered 
to  them. 
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"As  the  Feather  River  Indiaj:is  had  lost  so  many  of  their 
women  throu^  death,  they  had  to  think  of  ways  and  means  how 
they  could  again  replace  this  loss.  There  was  decreed  by  them 
a  campaign  against  the  Mountain  Indians,  whose  men  they  intended/ 

.  to  kill,  but  the  women  they  would  bring  home  with  them  as  chief 
booty.  In  order  to  have  a  cause,  or  to  be  able  to  pretent  to  have, 
they  made  use  of  the  complaint  that  the  herdsm.en  of  Cordua  had 
stolen  their  cattle.  To  ensure  victory,  fora'long  time  before- 
hand the  bows  and  arrows  and  lances  were  repaired  and  training 
done.  Some  coyote  had  to  represent  the  enemy.     Three  principal 
calls  were  practised  as  war  whoop,  and  suddenly  uttered  as  from 

•  one  throat  and  alwa^^s  indeed  in  octaves  from,  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  tone.  When  I  heard  these  yells  for  the  first  time, 

T  working  in  the  garden,  and  as  I  did  not  know  what  these  cries  . 

great 
might  mean  I  went  upon  a  hill  and  saw  to  my  ^surprise  a  number 

of  naked  Indians  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances,  hastenir^ 
in  the  direction  towards  me.  Had  I  at  thc^t  time  .  .  .  known 
nothing  of  the  projected  campaign  against  the  Mountain  Indians, 
I  would  quickly  have  taken  to  flight,  but  however  I  remained 
standir^  under  an  oak  tree,  to  see  what  this  band  of  naked  fel- 
lows reb-lly  wanted.   It  appeared  that  they  were  pursuing  a 


wolf  as  an  exercise  in  runnirg. 

N 


.       « 


The  campaign  was  finally  undertaken,  a,ccompanied  by  several 
of  the  herdsmen  belongin'T  to  Cordua  and  Pumel  on  horseback,         p.   181 
all  supplied  with   lassos,   it  seems  however  to  have  been  v^ith- 

out  success,   for  they  are  said  not  to  have  brought  home  a  single 
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woman  as  booty.  Several  of  the  Minal  Indians  told  me  that  in 
the  evening  they  had  advanced  tgwardi  the  first  Uttle  village 
of  the  mountain  Indians,  but  had  not  made  the  attack  until  the 
next  mornirg,  and  quite  without  success,  because  the  enemy  in  t/he 
meantime  had  received  information  of  the  scheme.  Only  one 
Mountain  Indian  was  killed,  and  he  by  my  friend  Seie.  .  .  the 
man  hit  had  fallen  backwards  cr^dng  loijdly.  He  -  Seie-  then 
had  cut  off  his  head  and  robbed  him  of  his  |5elican  bon'es'id 

ft 

which  he  wore  around  his  neck,  and  hung  them  around  his  own 
neck  as  a  war  trophy.  Of  the  Valley  Indians  no  one  was  killed, 
but  the  booty  also  was  inconsiderable.  .  .  " 

Soon  after  this  Lienhard  returned  to  Sutters  Fort,    p.  192 
and  was  emj)loyed  as  overseer.  There  was  being  built  a  flour 
mill  m^   on  the  Am.erican  T?iver  and  a  sawmill  about  50  miles 
further  on.  In  addition  to  whites,  Sutter  employed  many  Moun-  p.  193 
tain  Indians.  He  obtained  them  from  various  chiefs  who  served 
him  as  overseers.  Sutter  flattered  the  Indian  chiefs 3by  callir^ 
them  Captain  and  they  received  higher  wages  than  the  ordinary 
workmen,  who  for  an  ordinary  cotton  shirt  or  pair  of  breeches 
had  to  work  two  weeks.  Lienhard  says:  "The  way  in  which  these 
Indian  workers  were  fed,  reminded  me   of  the  feedir^  of  a  lot 

of  pigs.  In  a  long  trough  they  received  cooked  wheat,  at  which 
they  squatted  and  with  the  right  hand  put  the  steaming  grain  to 
their  mouth,  making  a  noise  not  unlike  a  number  of  geese.  They 
received  beef  also,  which  was  v^ery  cheap. 
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The  Indians  were  employed  as  wool  spinners  und  weavers    p.  194 


for  a  time  but  this  branch  of  industry  was  soon  given  up.  The 
millers,  bakers,  and  cooks  were  all  Indians  as  well  as  the 
vaqueros.   In  addition  there  were  about  30  younger  Indians  who 
acted  as  drivers  and  field  workers. 


p.  195 


p.  196 


Lienhard  says:  The  way  and  manner  in  which  wheat  was  ,  " 
threshed  at  Sutters  Fort  was  also  new  to  me,  although  it  oomerr 
what  resembled  that  employed  at  Highland;  but  instead  of  sitting 
on  a  horse  and  ridirg  around  in  a  circlt  ovet*  the  grain,  here 
a  number  of  wild  horses  were  brought  and  driven  into  a  high  en- 
closure somewhat  distant  from,  the  grain  stack,  in  which  already 
a  thick  laver  of  the  wheat  sheaves  had  been  laid  on  the  hard 
earth.  A  number  of  Indians  provided  with  sticks  had  previously 
taken  position  on  the  grainstacks  or  grains  heaps  and  around 
the  outer  circle  several  are  likewise  placed.  Then  the  wild 
animals  were  frightened  by  the  equally  wild  yells  of  the  In-    p.  197 
dians  and  started  into  a  wild  run,  so  that  they  ran  from  them 
as  if  mad  till  the  grain  was  thrown  out  from  the  straw.  Then 
the  straw  was  removed  and  fresh  sheaves  laid  down,  wh.ereupon 
the  wild  chase- G^in  began  anew.  When  the  horses  at  last  showed 
exhaustion,  fresh  were  brought  in.  The  cleaning  of  the  grain 
was  done  as  everywhere  by  windmills." 

About  December  1847  Lienhard  was  commissioned  to  subati-  p.  201 
tute  Sutter,  who  was  the  Goverranent  Indian  agents  in  the  work 
of  counting  the  Indians  in  the  various  tribes.  He  says:  "By 

this  count  I  convinced  myself,  by  the  way,  that  the  population 
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must  be  considerably  decreased,  for  I  cajne  to  several  complete- 
ly deserted  conmunities  and  in  some  villages  or  camping  places 
T  found  very  many  human  bones  lying  scattered  on  the  ground." 

«    •      •     • 

"Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  he  [Cleaveland]  went     p. 214 
went  to  the  American  River  to  look  somewhere  for  gold,  where 
he  in  a  short  time  got  out  several  hundred  dollars  worth.     With 
this,  the  credit  at  Cordua  and  several  hundred  dollars  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  old  Canadian  Frenchman  ...  he  got  to-      p. 215 
gether  about  1500  dollars   .    .  ^.  He  went  from  here  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, bought  for  his  money  all  kinds  of  things  which  the  Indians 
like,  glass  beads,  knives,  handkerchiefs,  tobacco,  articles  of 
clothing  which  he  then  exchar^ed  for  gold  up  in  the  mines.   .    . 
for  a  knife  worth  20  to  25  cents  he  received  an  ounce  of  gold 
(16  dollars) ,     for  a  little  tobacco  of  about  2  ounces  weight 
an  ounce,  for  a  handkerchief  an  ounce,   for  a  couple  of  yards  of 
muslin  an  ounce,   for  glass  beads     equal  weight  gold..   .   " 

Jn  1848  Lienhard  bought  a  flock  of  sheep  from  Sutter  and    p. 255 
went  with  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  Calawia,  where  gold  was 

t  , 

first  discovered.  The  gold  diggers,  most  of  whom  were  Indians, 
were  glad  to  have  him  in  that  region,  as  they  were  always  glad 

■the- 

to  buy  sheep.  Referring  to  wtr^^ms  methods  of  killing  sheep 
he  says:  "At  first  I  killed  the  animals  by  cutting  the  throat, 
but  the  Indians  would  not  have  this,  but  had  in  fact  a  much 
less  bloody  way  of  killing.  Two  men  held  the  sheep  by  the  body 
and  a  third  quickly  twisted  its  head  around,  thereby  the  spinal 

colurr.n  was  broken  and  a  more  instantaneous  death  caused. 
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"It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  Indiam  when  they  feasted 
on  the  roast  mutton,  and  the  fat  dripped  out  of  the  corners  of 
their  mouths.  If  an  outer  piece  was  cut  and  the  roasted  part 
eaten,  they  replaced  on  the  fire  the  pieces  not  fully  roasted. 
The  most  interesting  to  me  was  the  eating  of  the  skin,  which 
it  seemed  to  me  must  be  a  kind  of  dessert  and  delicacy.  The  p.  257 
skin  with  wool  was  laid  on  the  glowing  coals,  which  naturally 
spread  a  wonderful  scent.  In  a  short  time  the  entire  akin 
shriveled  up  to  a  uniform  mass  which  then  was  eaten  with  gusto. 
The  guts  were  also  eaten,  durir^  which  they  employed  even  their 
toes  for  holding  the  same.  .  .  * 

On  one  occasion  some  youii^g,  Indian  men  from,  the  neighbor-  p.  258 
ing  village  came  to  thff  camp  at  Calama  and  reported  to  the 
Indian  servant  Kbnncjc  that  the  white  men  who  were  washing  gold 
up  the  river  had  killed  his  uncle  and  another  Indian  and  had  cut 
off  their  scalps  ahd  taken  them  away  with  them.  KonnOjc  told 
Lienhard  that  the  Indians  would  bring  the  bodies  to  his  camp  to 
be  burned  and  the  ashed  buried  ,  for  that  was  their  district. 
Lienhard  in  recounting  it  says:  "Durr,  arrived  at  last  just  as 
the  twilight  stopped^  .  .  said,  'These  Indians  here  are  good 
natured,  stupid  people.  If  they  were  like  the  Indians  in  the 
T?ocky  Mounbahs,  then  it  would  be  all  over  with  us.'.Ti  • 

"Hardly  had  it  begun  to  get  dark ,  when  from  afar  the  m.ourn-  /«^6o 

heard 
"ing  sounds  familiar  to  me  from  Minal,.  from  the  gcrtten,were  to  be  . 

and  the  Indians  approached  in  a  procession  with  torches.  *^  the 


p.  259 
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other  end  of  the  place  they  made  halt.  It  was  already  too  dark 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  they  brought  the  bodies  of 
the  murdered  men  with  them.  My  Konnobk  wished  also  to  render 
the  last  honors  to  his  uncle  and  I  told  him  he  should  say  to 
his  relations  and  acquaintances  that  I  myself  was  verj^  angry 
with  the  whites  and  much  deplored  the  death  of  the  chief,  but 
we  would  protect  ourselves  to  the  utmost.  .  .  Konnock  howeyer 
instantly  opined  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  hurt  us  ^  .  . 

"When  Konnock  had  gone,  the  Mogriner  Indian,  who  was 
still  with  Durr,  together  with  his  countrywoman,  Durr's  wife, 
wished  also  to  go,  but  my  Indian  Aboga  advised  against  it,  say- 
ing: *The  people  are  now  excited  and  wild;  if  any  other  man  than 
one  belonging  to  the  place  show  himself,  it  would  certainly  be 
no  wonder  if  the  kinsmen  should  averse  themselves  upon  such  a 
person.  I  am  indeed  an  Indian  of  this  place,  only  of  Sacrat- 
mento  and  I  could  not  venture  to  go  out  there,  for  I  know  how 
we  have  behaved  ourselves  in  similar  circumstances;  the  people 
are  now  stirred  up  about  everything. 

"At  the  lower  end  a  fire  was  now  lighted,  which  soon  burned 
briskly  and  was  surrounded  by  dark  forms,  which  struck  up  the 
single  mournir^  tone,  which  by  degrees,  oth^lrs  joined,'  until  all 
with  wild  gesticulations  were  taking  part  in  the  inharmonious, 
singing,  weepir^  and  howling,  which  my  dogs  with  their  howl 
answered,  for  sirfejch  I  was  very  sorry.  —Gradually  this  fury  be- 
came again  somewhat  less  and  almost  all  sound  ceased.  Only 
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now  and  then  was  heard  still  a  few  tones,  also  the  movements 

p. 261 
around  the  fire  were  much  quieter.  It  was  as  if  those  concerned 

were  resting  from  a  strenuous  labor,  in  order  then  again  to 
start  in  with  renewed  force.  This  was  indeed  so,  for  gradiially, 
not  all  at  once,  began  the  same  ear-splitting  screeches  and 
howls,  and  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  conceivable  possi- 
bility, whereupon  the  same  sank  again  from  the  most  uncanny 
point  of  pitch  to  the  most  awful  death  stillness.  This  went 
on  the  whole  night  and  it  was  only  towards  mioming  that  all  was 
quiet  and  only  at  intervals  a  voice  still  let  itself  be  heard, 
which  in  weeping  milder  tones  seemed  to  give  expression  to  tke 
grief.  If  by  chance  the  wind  drove  the  sm.oke  towards  us,  the 
smell  of  burned  flesh  was  always  combined  with  the  smell  of  the 
smoke,  which  increased  the  dreadfulness  of  the  thing.  .  . 

"...  A^ter  breakfast  I  went  down  and  saw  the  brother 
of  the  dead  chief,  huddled  beside  an  earth  mound  resembling 
a  large  molehill  .  He  was  very  tired  and  sleepy  so  that  at 
first  he  had  not  noticed  my  approach,  but  still  now  and  then 
sobbed.  When  he  finally  saw  me,  his  eye  looked  very  angry. 
I  motioned  with  my  hands  and  with  the  most  earnest  gestures  of 
sympathy  possible,  that  I  did  not  com.e  witn  bad  intentions 


> 


r 


We  exchar^ed  in  geeting  oniy  a  few  words  of  condolence,   in 
which  I  said:   "They  were  bad  men  who  killed  your  brother.  *  — 
*Si,  seflor,  muy  malos.'was  his  answer. 

"The  little  earth  mound,. which  hid  the  ashes  of  an  unci)J^-      /" 

ilized  man.  ^   .  wfis  about  two  feet  wide  and  smoothly  rounded  off. 
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with  a  bowllike  depression  above  wherein  had  been  carefully    p  262 
laid  some  beads  made  of  pelican  bones. 

•   •   •   •  • 

"This  noon  after  I  had  eaten,  I  had  ray  Jenny  quickly 
saddled  and  rode  well  armed  to  the  Indian  village  where  the 
murdered  man  had  lived.  I  came  past  the  place  where  the  Ger- 
mans had  washed  gold  a  short  time  before,  but  there  was  no  one 
there  any  more.  Also  the  Indian  village  was  empty.  I  rode  at 
random  farther  on  to  look  for  my  white  friends,  .  .Indian      p.  263 
women  were  fleeing  from  me,  because  they  took  me  for  a  robber 
and  a  murderer,  and  always  ran  away  from  me  if  I  wished  to 
quiet  them.  A  band  of  Indians  who  were  bathing  near  there, 
and  knew  me,  called  to  the  women  that  I  was  a  good  rran,  and 
was  no  murderer. 

".  .  .  In  about  half  an  hour  Rippstein  and  his  companion 

came  and  they  related  that  in  Coloma  ^.here  reigned  great  agita- 
tion and  bitterness  against  the  Indians  and  that  some  forty" 
whites  there  were  preparing  a  campaign  of  vengeance  against  them 
on  the  followirg  day  and  intended  to  kill  all  the  Indians  whom 
they  might  meet.  .  . 

"As  motive  for  this  irurder  eiq^edition,  the  report  was  given 
out  that  five  whites  had  been  killed  by  Indians;  I  for  my  part, 
thought  that  the  five  murderers  of  the  chief  and  his  companion 
spread  this  report  to  justify  their  own  act  thereby. 

"But  on  the  followirg  morning  very  early .^fol lowed  thp advice, 
^nd  drove  our  she6p  to  the  previous  canip.   I  considered  it  more- 
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p.  295 


over  ny  duty  to  ."warn    the  Indians  of  the  danger  threatening 

« 

them,  ^ut  they  had  either  understood  my  pantomime  too  little  or 

they  were  too  indifferent,  for  immediately  after  our  departure   p. 264 

in  the  morning  a  number  of  whites  came  and  murdered  almost  all 

the  Indians  which  I  had  already  warned  in  the  evenir^.* 

•  — 

Lienhard  was  commissioned  to  bring  the  wife  and  family  '  p. 267 
Capt. 
of  Mr^  Sutter  from  Switzerland.  On  the  2l3t  of  January  1850, 

they  entered  San  Francisco  Bay,,  from  there  by  boat  they  went 
to  Heackfann  ; '    'V.. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Eliza  Sutter,  the  foundations  of  a  city 
called  Eliza  City  were  laid  four  miles  above  Heack  Farm  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Fei^ther  River,  therg  where  it  makes  a  big  bend 
and  where  formerly  the  place  of  the  Sisum  Indians  lay. 

While  Lienhard  was  at  Heack  Farm  early  in  1850  he  received  p. 306 
a  visit  from  his  former  friend,  Seye,  the  brother  of  the  chief 
"Buranel".  He  savs:  I  had  a  round  Holland  cheese,  of  which  I 
had  just  eaten  a  piece  and  which  tasted  very  good.  The  Indian 
put  it  to  his  nose  and  then  put  it  far  to  the  side,  for  the 
smell  was  disagreeable  to  him.  'I  can't  eat  that,  it  stinks, 
what  is  it  in  fact?' 


p.  307 


N  t 


This  is  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  and  we  white  people 


eat  very  much  of  it. * 

"That  was  enough  for  my  friend,  for  the  Indians  have  a 
great  distaste  for  cow's  mijk.  .  .  Also  Zwieback,  which  I  offered 
him,  he   didn't  like  particularly,  but  would  rather  have  had  meat, 
which  I  didn't  have  at  hand." 


;.^(A 
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.  "As  he  found  nothing  else  suitable  for  himself,  he  went 
to  his  home  Minal.  This  was  the  last  visit  of  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive men  with  whom  I  had  had  so  much  to  do,  and  in  a  thousand 
individuals  with  proper  treatment  had  found  less  of  evil  than 
in  only  a  hundred  whites." 

On  the  let  of  July  1850,  Lienhard  left  California  forever. 


Note  of  the  editor.  My  friend  traveled  then  back  to  his 
home,  was  marriedc;  bought  a  property  in  Kilchberg  near  Zurich 
and  returned  after  a  couple  of  years  to  America  where,  stay- 
ing in  the  polygamous  Mormon  sity  Nauvoo,  he  settled  down  and 
lives  there  yet  today,  a  76  year  old  graybeard. 
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iKDIANS  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAT  REaiON 
INCLUDING  SUISUN  BAY  AND  LOWER  RIVERS,  I»  1811.  MS  Journal  of 
Padre  AUlla,  1811. 

Abella.  Diario  de  un  rcgiatro  de  los  rioa  f2;raxide8i,  1811,  MS. 
The  same  expedition  ia  briefly  noticed  by  Mofras,  Exploration, 
i,  450,  who  adda:  'Le  journal  manuacrit  de  cette  exploration 
interreaaante  eat  entre  noa  maina.'  Oct.  15th  from  the  pre - 
•idio  anchorage  to  Angel  laland  in  A.M.  and  ira  P.M.  aa  aoon 
aa  the  tide  waa  favorable,  to  Pt  Huchune a  (name  of  the  Indiana 
there) .  Between  Angel  laland  and  pointa  Huchonea  and  Abaatoa 
ia  formed  a  bay  twice  aa  large  aa  that  at  the  port,  with  8 
ialandai,  mostly  amall,  one  of  which  haa  to  be  paaaed  on  the 
way  to  Huchonea.  Thia 


"»E 


aland 


water,  and  muat  be  paaaed  on  the  weat  at  a  little  distance. 
Oct.  16th  gave  to  Pt  Huchonea  the  nam   Pt  San  Pablo  and  to 
the  oppoaite  point  (probably  the  one  before  called  AbaatoaJ 
that  of  San  Pedro  (both  namAit  ai-AM   «^-c»4r^^.i^  tm, i-ji 


and 


another|anach  larger  one  (San  Pablo  Bay) .     There  are  6  gentile^'*' 


and 


•atero,  aaid  by  the  Indiana  to  be  large  (Petaluma  Greek),  but 


Moraga  haa  been  round 


leagu< 


Andrei 


mainland 


n»B,   moatly  bare  but  with  a  few  oaka  and  a  fine  atream  (where 
San  Pablo  now  atand»)--To  the  gtrait  of  the  JKarguinea  ending 


the  bay  and  fomed  between  the  • 


and 
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# 

at  f irit  an  island  (Mara  Island)  but  farther  on  mainland 


If.  t>xx 


u 


■Through 


dang( 


rock.  Place  called  La  DiTisioa.  Oct.  17th,  into  a  large  bay 
(Suisun  Bay)  where  the  water  gradually  became  fresh— About  18 
leagues  eastward  (clearly  erroneous  as  are  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tances  of  the  diary)  along  the  southern  shore,  past  islands. 


and  swamps,  into  a  right-hand  channel 


sland 


of  the  fiffijiinftA.  Oct.  18th,  back  half  a  league  to  take  the 
left-hand  channel,  though  there  was  no  need  as  the  branches 
came  together  again^Eastward  past  another  island,  (Kimball's 
or  testes)  past  a  widening  whence  a  passage  (Three  Mile  Slough 
at  head  of  Sherman  Island,  explored  on  the  return)  led  througfit 
into  the  northern  River  of  San  Francisco  (Sacramento)  --Half  a 
league  farther  on  turned  into  the  right-hand  and  smaller 
branch  (The  test  Channel  of  the  San  Joaquirf,  and  sailed  south- 
wand  in  a  winding  courie  witii  nothing  in  sight  but  water  and  ^: 


and 


through 


and  eastward  to  the  Pescadero  rancheria  on  an  island  (the  name 


and 


maps  to  the  southern  end  of  Union  Island)  belonging  to  the 


f^ 


and 


[t»^X3 


lough 


they  named  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  (San  Joaquin) .  At  or  near 
the  junction  they  set  up  a  cross,  and  supposed  themselves  on 
the  parallel  of  San  Jose^  (though  really  opposite  San  Pr«.e.i«. 


■•sikri" 
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I>.  ^i5> 


At  the  jimction  of  the  southern  slough  farther  up  (just  above 
the  present  railroad  bridge.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  party 
went  up  there)  was  the  rancheria  of  the  CoMaistas— Thence  down 


Channe 


23d 


up  from  the  18th  (mouth  of  West  Chajmel) —through  the  passai 
before  noticed  (at  head  of  Sherman  Island)  northwaitl  into  th 
San  Francisco  (Sacramento) ,  naming  the  numerous  Indians  ap- 
parently Tarquimenes— and  down  the  river  to  the  innn+.i  nm 


saying  mass  at  the  Loma  de  los  Tompines,  opposite  the  Cerro 
Alto  de  los  Bglbpnee.  (which  was'i?e?hapl  Mt  Diablo).  The  coun- 
try on  the  San  Francisco  (Sacramento)  is  described  as  well 
fitted  for  settlement,  but  acdessible  only  by  water,  by 
crossing  either  at  Hie  presidio  or  at  ihe  Strait  of  Karquines 
—Thence  northwardly  through  an  estero  (Montezuma  Creek  and 


sunes. 
and  t 


>ugh)  to  a  spot  one  leagui 
'ct.  28th-30th,  one  leagu< 


leagu( 


The 
Two 


rancherias  were  Suigum  and  Malaga,  and  another  at  a  little 
distance  was  Bululo.     Two  leagues  distant  was  where  MoragaV 
famous  battle  took  place.     On  the  29th  the  voyagers  returned 
to  Abgel  Island;  and  spent  all  the  next  day  in  getting  acrosi 
to  the  presidio  against  unfavorable  wind  and  tide. 

—Foregoing  is  footnote  (verbatim)   in  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Calif.,  II,  521-32S,  1885. 
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ABELLA,  EXPEDITION  BY  WATER  PROM  SAN  PEANCISCO  TO  UPPER  SAN  JOAQQIN 

.     In  1811  Fathers  Ramon  Abella  and  Buenaventura  Fortuni  went 
on  expedition  by  water  with  Sergeant  Sanchez  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  lower  Sacramento  and  Upper  San  Joaquin,  visiting  the  fol- 
lowing rancherias:       AiaaiCA,  Bolhonea,    Cholbones. *Chnpane8.  Cosmitas. 


JmsJS.,  Karqu ine s  ,  Malaka. '^Qmpineg 


jnanfifi.,  and  Ululato, 


There  are  two  original  MS  diaries  of  this  expedition  one 
signed  by  Father  Abella,  which  is  in  the  Archives  of  Santa  Barbara 
Mission,  the. other  signed  Gervasio  Arguello  in  the  Huntington  Col- 
lection  of  the  Bancroft  Library.     The  twD  diaries  are  the  same 
word  for  word  with  some  slight  differences  in  spellings: 

The  following  translation  was  made  in  1917  from  a  MS  copy 
of  Abella*s  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library  in  Vol.   IV  of  the  manu- 
scripts entitled  'Archives  of  Santa  Barbara'.     It  was  carefully 
compared  in  1919  with  the  original  Abella  diary  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  found  to  be  correct.     It  has  also  been  compered  with  the 
original  Arguello  diary,  and  the  differences  are  added  in  footnotes 
to  this  translation. 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley,   in  an  article  on  expeditions  sent  out 
from  California  missions   (in  galley  proof,  not  published),   includes 
a  description  of  this  expedition  from  these  diaries.     He  says  it 
was  the  first  recorded  bay  exploration  since  that  of  Ayala,  1775. 
Priestley's  identifications  of  localities  are  here  given  in  footnotes. 

An  abstract  of  Abella 's  diary  is  given  in  Bancroft,  Hist,   of 

of  Calif.  II,  pp.  321-3,  footnote,  1886.     Bancroft  says  this  ex- 
pedition is  noted  in  Duflot  de  Mo fras, Exploration,     I,     450. 
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Abe 11a     S. 


"Oct.  15,  1811.— At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  set 
out  from  the  emharcadero  of  the  Port  [San  Francisco]  and 
stopped  at   the  island  of  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  tide. 
At  4  in  the  afternoon  the  tide  was  favorable  and  we  set  out 


[102] 


and  came  to  the  point  of  the 


and  put  in  on  the  S 


side  of  the  point.  ?fe  journeyed  about  5  hours  that  day,  all 
at  the  oars  and  with  a  calm  sea.  The  island  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  points  of  the  Huchnneg,  and  Abastos  form  a  bay  about  equal 
in  size  to  that  of  the  Port.  It  has  eight  islands  most  of 
which  are  small.  One  of  them  that  we  passed  in  sailing  to 
the  Point  of  the  Huchunes  has  a  bar  visible  only  at  low  tide 
and  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  little  to  the  W  of  it.  On  the 


If  side  it  is  all  covered  with  trees. 


^  [103] 


Oct.  16.-- -We  set  out  from  the  poiht  of  the  Huchunes . 
which  we  called  San  Pablo.-  At  the  place  where  we  slept 
there  is  a  good  shore  for  landing  with  water  and  wood.  This 
point  of  San  Pablo  has  another  point  opposite  which  we  called 
San  Pedro.  Halfway  between  are  two  little  islands,  which  with 
the  two  points  form  a  bay,  as  we  have  said,  and  also  begin 
another  much  larger,  whidi  as  we  measured  it  was  about  4  leagues 
across.  The  bay  is  square  and  on  the  side  to  the  N  and  W  there 
are  5  rancherias  where  there  are  still  gentiles.  On  the  side  to 
the  If  an  estero  comes  in,  which  the  Indians  say  is  large. 
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Alferez  Gabriel  Moraga  has  been  around  it  twice  on  expedi- 
tions ttet  have  heen  made  in  these  parts.     A  league  and  a 
half  away  we  came  to  another  point  which  we  called  San 
Andres^ Between  it  and  that  of  San  Pablo,  ^idi  is  all 
the  mainland  of  San  Jose^  there  is  an  estero   that  empties 
into  an  arroyo,  which  those  that  have  been  there  say,  and 
the  Indians  as  well,  is  like  that  of  the  Pueblo,  but  very 
deep.     There  are  sufficient  trees.     Between  these  points 
there  are  4  varas  of  water  and  at  low  tide  as  much  as  2. 
That  is,  sailing  in  front  of  it,  because  farther  in, it  would 
be  thB  same  as  at  the  Port,  because  it  is  a  channel  with  a 
good  current.     All  the  country  of  the  HTaQhun^g       is  suf- 
ficiently barren,  although  there  are  some  live  oaks.     As  far 
as  the  Strait  of  the 


[104 


where  we  have  sailed  today  and 
yesterday  we  have  spent  some  8  hours  and  all  to  the  NB  and 
N!NS  of  the  Mission.     Here  to  the   end  of  this  bay  it  has  been 
about  8  leagues.     The  strait  is  formed  by  an  islandand  by 
the  mainland  of  San  Josef.     The  island  ends  immediately  and 
there  is  mainland  on  either  side.     The  strait  runs  to  the 
SW  and  gives  a  heilf  turn  to  the  S.     There  is  much  current 
according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.     This  strait  is 
about  2i  leagues  long  and  quarter  of  a  league  wide.  In  some 
places  it  is  broader  and  ends  in  the  country  of  the* 

t 

where  it  already  broadens  out.     Here  we  landed  at  half  past 
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eleven  at  a  little  place  in  the  shore  that  is  dry  when  the  tide 
is  out  and  they  had  to  draw  up  the  boats  ahout  200  varas  in  order 
not  to  be  stranded.     A  large  rock  was  discovered  at  low  tide  that 
would  make  it  dangerous  to  bring  the  boats  alongside,  but  a  little 
below  this  rock  toward  the  mountains  there  is  a  sort  of  little 


\^ 


arroyo  that  is  good.     We  gave  this  place  the  name  of  La  Division. 
It  has  a  good  spring  of  water  and  sufficient  wood.     Here  we  passed 

The  shore  opposite  the  mainland  of  San  joseion  the 


and  is  Very  barren 


the  night. 

strait  is  called  of  the 

Oct.  17.— We  set  out  at  9  o'clock  and  immediately  left  the 
countiy  of  the  strait  which  as  I  have  said  we  called  La  Division 
and  entered  a  large  bay  ishidi  is  4  or  5  leagues  broad  and  gradually 
becomes  fresh  water  from  here  on.     Four  leagues  farther  on  it  is 
entirely  fresh.     We  sailed  near  the  coast  of  San  Josef  and  after 
5  leagues  if  divides  fonning  a  sort  of  estero.     We  went  all  day 
close  to  the  coast  of  San  Josef.     There  are  several  little  islands 
covered  with  tule  and  thickets.     After  14  leagues  they  become 
rivers.     There  is  tule  on  the  sides  and  a  regular  marsh  which  pre- 
vents landing.     So  in  this  arm  of  the  river  as  everywhere  else  we 
have  been,  the  water  rises  with  the  tide  and  we  have  noted  that  in 
some  places  it  rises  a  vara  and  a  half.     And  this  is  natural  from 


j}]iinias 


y  of  the  land  and  the  swift  current  at  the  strait  of  Kax- 
\^        Where  we  have  gone  today  the  river  has  a  channel 


of  quarter  of  a  league  and  in  some  places  more.       We  sailed 
about  8  hours  today,  4  with  fresh  wind,       completing 
some  18  leagues  all  toward  the  East.  Sometimes  the 
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river  turns  to  the  NB.  "JTe  stopped  at  an  island  that  had    107 
fair-sized  groves  all  full  of  bushes.  .  .  A  little  before 
coming  to  this  island  the  river  divides  in  two  branches. 
At  this  dividing  place  there  are  some  willows  about  half 
a  league  before  arriving  to  the  left  which  is  the  mouth 
that  we  took.  On  this  island,  the  site  where  we  camped  is 
known  to  be  a  fishing  camp  of  some  gentiles  called  the 
'Ompines .  for  there  are  signs  of  fire. 

Oct.  18.—  lie   set  out  from  th;iJB  island  at  7  in  the  morn- 
ing and  went  half  a  league  back  and  entered  the  preceding 
mouth,  althou^  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  me  to  turn 
back,  but  rather  to  follow  the  same  mouth,  because  after- 
ward we  saw  that  they  came  together  and  so  the  guide  had 
already  told  us.  We  went  some  7  leagues  to  the  E  with  a 
fresh  N  wind.  The  river  has  some  turns  about  quarter  paft 
of  the  7  leagues  and  forms  another  island  with  the  mouth 
where  we  slept,  and  for  this  reason  I  said  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  turn  back.  It  is  all  tule  on  both  sides  L108J 
of  the  river  and  sometimes  shrubbery*  It  is  about  i  league 
in  breadth  as  I  have  said.  At  noon  we  landed  in  a  marsh. 
Here  the  river  broaden  sufficiently,  and  there  is  another 
mouth^  although  somewhat  hidden  that  communicates  with 
m  river  to  the  K  called  San  Francisco,  going  up  to  the  left 
and  this  we  took  on  the  24th.  We  set  out  at  about  2  in  the 
afternoon.  After  i  league  we  took  the  mouth  to  the  right 
which  carries  the  least  jrater,  and  has  some  shrubs,  leaving 

Priestley '.^probably  Browns." 
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the  main  stream  to  the  left,  because  we  intended  to  keep  [108] 
as  close  as  we  could  to  San  Josef *s  land.  But  if  others 
return  they  should  follow  the  me in  river,  becfuse  all 
the  other  mouths  are  branched  fonning  a  multitude  of 
islands.  We  sailed  to  the  S  with  many  twis tings  and 
turnings,  the  main  ones  being  to  the  SW  and  S,  winding 
thus  two  or  three  times.  The  shores  are  not  without 
tule  and  at  times  so  high  that  nothing  but  tule,  water 
and  sky  can  be  seen.  '»7e  sailed  until  11  at  night  be- 
bause  there  was  no  place  to  stop  and  slept  in  the  boat. 
There  was  land  but  it  was  inundated.  We  did  not  measure 

our  journey  today  because  of  the  twis tings  and  turnings- 

at  night  ,   .    i.  ^j  j  •  j.  o 
It  was  about  9  o»clocfc/where  the  river  divided  into  ^ 

mouths  and  where  we  left,  the  main  channel  which  goes 

on  to  the  large  river;  and  we  found  on  the  22nd  that  it 

has  more  water  than  the  one  we  followed  and  the  two 

ioin  a  little  before  coming  to  the  place  where  we  erected 


a  cross* 


(^^ 


Oct.  19«—  'i7e  set  out  at  5  in  the  morning  and  traveled 
until  2  that  day.  The  river  has  as  many  turnings  and  is 
bounded  by  tule,  but  a  little  farmer  on  we  found  the 
land  hi^er  althou^  treeless.  We  found  rancherias  in 
2  or  3  places,  where  there  were  some  Christians  who  had 
already  been  converted  by  the  Mission  of  San  Josef.  We 
set  out  at  2  in  the  afternoon  and  after  a  league  came 
upon  2  gentile  women  about  70.-yeara  old  with  a  married 
couple  and  a  Christian  boy  from  the  Mission  of  San  Josef 
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They  had  a  quantity  of  fish.  I'his  place  is  known  as  a   [110] 
good  one  for  fishing.  Also  here  and  ell  along  the  river 
there  are  many  evidences  of  beaver,  hut  I  did  not  see  any, 
only  their  tracks.  From  this  afternoon  the  river  already 
turns  to  the  S  and  sometimes  to  the  SW.  We  traveled  about 
3  leagues  more  and  §lept  in  the  country  of  the'Qiolboiies. 
It  is  still  all  lagoons  and  tulare,  although  they  say 
that  already  white  people  have  been  there,  ^o  left  their 
horses  half  a  league  away. 

Oct.  20,—  We  set  out  at  sunrise  to  find  terra  firma.  [UX] 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  mass  in  the  place  of  the 
'escaderos  [fishers]  and  a  mile  from  where  we  set  out  the 
boats  were  stranded.  Here  we  measured  the  fiver  «diich  already 
seems  to  run  clear.  It  seemd  to  me  that  it's  water  was 
like  that  in  the  rancho  of  Monterey,  and  its  depth  on  the 
two  days  preceding  gave  evidence  of  the  lowness  of  the 
land.  Prom  here  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  on  the  22nd 
there  were  perhaps  9  or  10  leagues  where  boats  could  go 
only  with  difficulty.  We  turned  back  to  the  same  site 
where  we  set  out.  After  4  hours  when  the  tide  had  risen, 
we  undertook  the  seme  way  again.  The  river,  had  as  I 
said,  very  little  water  and  enough  trees.  We  wanted  to 
take  this  way,  because  the  -Indians  said  that  the  river  he  d 
two  arms  and  the  other  one  joined  the  large  river  that 
we  left  on  the  18th,  and  we  found  it  as  they  waid.       [112] 

We  went  2  leagues  and  stopped  at  the  rancheria  of 
the  fishers  IPescadero  J  celled  the'QholMfieS.*  '^^ 
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San  Josef  Christians  from  the  rancherias  of  the  neigl  "bor- 
hood,  who  were  fishing,  presented  themselves.  Father 

« 

Buenaventura  baptized  6  sick  and  decrepit  gentiles  and 
the  son  of  a  neophyte.  This  place,  which  is  also  an  island, 
on  the  shore  where  we  landed  has  several  oaks  on  both 
sides,  and  promising  land  for  pasture,  wheat  and  even 
maize,  and  there  are  some  trees  that  are  said  to  be 
mangrove,  and  perhaps  some  time  in  the  future  they  may 

be  impenetrable. 

Oct.  21.—  We  sent  four  Indian  guides  ahead  with  tule 
rafts  to  see  if  our  boats  could  pass,  and  they  said  that 
it  would  be  difficult  but  thst  they  thought  it  could  be 

Annt^      We  set  out  at  one  o»clock  and  tailed  until  night 

The'arroyr^iiil  of  lo^s  and  two  or  three  times  the  IfWgties  hi 
cou?sl  tHhe  MS^erft^^^^^^^^   was  not  deep  enougn  for   [113J 

the  boats  althou^  we  went  some  3  or  4  leagues  and  stopped 
at  a  height  where  there  were  a  good  many  oaks,  but  all 
surrounded  by  tule.  A  league  from  where  we  set  out  we 
left  the  mouth  that  was  called  of  the  Pescaderg.  We  left 
it  at  the  right  and  took  thf t  of  the  left  which  went  NE. 
And  the  mouth  that  we  left  formed  an  island,  an  Indian  going 
round  it  on  a  raft,  and  meeting  us  in  the  large  am,  he 
coming  from  above  and  we  from  below,  although  some  of 
the  soldiers  said  that  it  ended  in  the  T^g^^na  del  I?lfinco 
I  figured  that  it  was  not  so,  but  that  the  lagune  del 
Blanco  emptied  into  the  large  river,  and  from  horseback 
it  «ould  not  very  well  be  seen  on  account  of  the  tule, 
end  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  as  the  Indian  said.  But 
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I  could  not  prove  it  as  the  boats  would  have  been  stranded 

Oct.  22.—  TTe  set  out  from  this  place  of  the  oaks  at 
7  in  the  morning.  We  sailed  to  the  S'.T,  sometimes  turning 
to  the  E.  U   went  ebout  4  or  5  leagues,  2  of  them  still 
with  little  water.  The  river  bank  was  covered  with  oaks 
and  other  trees  that  stranded  the  boats  once,  /fter  2 
leagues  we  found  the  water  tripled  and  the  river  divided 
in  two  parts,  one  of  them  being  that  which  we  left  on  the 
night  of  the  18th..  .  le  went  on  sailing  up  the  river 
with  three  times  the  amount  of  water,  the  river  clear  and 
on  both  sides  covered  with  trees,  and  after  3  leagues 
we  came  to  the  large  river  that  seemed  to  me  carried  water 
like  the  Ebro  in  Saragossa.  Here  at  the  juncture  with  the 
river  there  was  a  depth  of  5  varas^in^e  middle  and  a 
breadth  of  100  vara8^,the  pw»  water  of  the  river,  for  the   [115] 
tide  was  low  and  we  knew  that  it  had  little  current  for  the 
land  already  was  hi^.  This  place  is  about  the  same  parallel  as  the 
Pueblo  [San  JoseJ,  as  those  who  have  come  by  land  say,  and 
is  distent  from  the  Pueblo  25-26  leagues  from  E  to  I,  per- 
haps a  little  less.  Here  we  knew  from  the  greet  amount  of 
water  thf t  some  rivers  have  come  together  because  there 
is  no  ford,  and  a  bridge  or  raft  would  always  be^needed  to 
pass  it.  This  place  is  full  of  oaks.  The  other  bank,  the 
E  bank,  has  no  tule  and  the  river  only  broadens  out  because 
the  land  to  the  nY  is  lower.  Prom  here  search  was  made  for 
a  passage  to  the  other  side.  Jj'our  or  5  leagues  furtter  up 

Priestley  says  they  were  much  farther  north. 
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is  thB  rancheria  of  the  Qogmitas^it  joins  the  other  little  arm      [116] 
we  left  yesterday.     There  were  no  other  islands  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  not  be  difficult   to  cross  horses  and  cattle  by 
swimming,  and  people  by  a  bridge  or  raft  because  the   current  is  slow 
and  much  easier  than  the  strait  of  the  Karquines.  This  is  the  only 
place  we  have  seen,  because  it  is  all  tule  and  never  could  be  crossed. 
Here  the  river  divides  in  two  parts,   the  one  we  have  taken  this  morn- 
ing and  the  other  near  the  land  on  the  other  side.     We  are  going  the 
shortest  way  vfeich  is   towards  the  right.  We  set  up  a  cross  here,  as 
we  did  at  the  division  of  the  San  Juan  Oapistrano  RiveiT^  If  another 
exploration  is  made  it  should  follow  up  the  river.     On  going  down 
they  should  not  take  the  mouth  to  the  left,  which  is  the  one  that  we 
left,  because  this  river  is  full  of  wood,  and  the  other  unless  it 
has  wood  is  in  the  middle  of  the  tulare  and  for  this  reason  has 
neither  fish,  salmon,  or  beaver,  although  as  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere,   I  have  seen  nothing  but  tracks.     Here  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  we  turned,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  the  mouth.     There  are 
islands  all  about  everyvifaere  we  have  gone  since  the  17th.     Some  are 

ViL. 

very  large  but  mostly  inundated.     We  sailed  to  the  NNE  some  5  leagues 
because  down  river  there  was  enough  water  for  the  launches  and  found  a 
rancheria  that  was  called  the  liojcllflLa^a.  There  were  70  persons  of  all 
ages  aid  both  sexes  there.     The  rancheria  has  perhaps  some  180  people 
because  some  were  gathering  seeds  and  the  rest  were  known  to  have  hid- 
den. They  seem  to  be  a  docile  people.  Father  Buenaventura  baptised  one 
sick  child,  t^  women,  one  very  old  and   the  other  sick,  because  there 
were  already  some  of  the  San  Josef  Mission  Christians' from  here.  There 
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^«^«/?Ei^on  the  riverbank  andii^^m  here  below  the  tules  had  already 
begun  a^,ain.    We  .topped  a  leagure  further  do.^  below  the  ran- 
cheria  on  a  height  by  the  river  where  we  slept  thi.  night. 
Oct.  23—  We  set  out  at  7  this  morning  and  went  some  3 
.     le^^^ues  to  the  IIW.   since  the  main  direction  of  this  river  is  from 
J  lorn,  cuttir^  out  the  tumir^s.  and  we  found  a  rancheria  that 


[117j 
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We  gave 
It  is  an  excellent 


Their  houses  were 


petatft 


from  its  .ize  must  have  had  900  people,  divided  into  three  ran- 
cheria.. sane  distance  fr»  each  other,    le  .aw  only  the  one- 
About  150  people  of  both  .ere..    They  .howed  u.  the  landing  place 
and  the  .ame  hou.e.  and  gave  u«  to  understand  that  there  were 
double  the  number  of  people.     They  had  been  warned  [of  our  coi^ingj 
the  night  before  and  the  greater  part  had  gone  away 

^^       .  ft 

therr.  aome  pre.ents  and  they  gave  some  to  us 
place  to  get  salmon.     We  set  out  at2  in  the  afternoon  a^d  went 
about  5  leagues,  and  halfway  found  a  rancheria  with  only  two 
people  who  said  the  other  people  had  gone 

.     Here  at  this  rancheria  the  land  is  a  little 

higher.  t"^-..ay  be  oaks  on  the  other  side     and  already  there     ^ 
is  solid  ground     ,  t  the  edge  of  the  river  that  we  took,  .0  the    [119J 
Indians  assured  u^/d^n  we  found  another  rancheria  whose  people 
had  been  fishir^.  «>d  we  met  them  as  they  anbarked.     They  aban- 
doned their  balsas  a^d  hid  ir.  the  tule  so  successfully  that 
we  saw  only  four  persons  and  two  dog...    They  said  tfc.t  they  hid 
because  they  were  afraid  of  u..     Here  the  land  was  already  in- 
undated again.     Today  F..ther  Buenaventura  baptised  some  sick 
people.   .   .  This  afternoon  we  have  sailed  to  the  NW  and  sane- 
what  to  the  H.  coast.     The  riv«r  divides  in  two  parts,  but 
they  immediately  join  again,  foroinj  an  isbmd. 
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Oct*  24.  —  The  preceding  ni^t  we  slept  in  the  Tulares  and 
the  water  covered  them  as  a  blanket  when  the  tide  came  up*   And 
these  places  are  like  this  for  some  leagues*   The  water  rises 
about  a  yara  and  a  half  and  we  heard  the  people  of  the  rancheria , 
shrieking  sufficiently^  as  I  said^go  away,  as  we  knew  to  join 
the  hidden  people,  advising  them  that  already  we  had  moved* 
We  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning  in  the  direction  of  the  rirer, 
which  is  NW,  althou^  there  are  several  turnings  from  the  N  to 
the  S*   We  went  some  7  leagues  and  found  some  mouths  which 
enter  on  one  side  and  go  out  by  the  other,  but  all  of  little 
consideration.   It  seems  that  they  are  of  the  same  river  that 
we  followed.   In  the  afternoon  we  set  out,  the  river  broaden- 
ing according  to  the  depth,  more  or  less,  in  some  places 
seeming  like  a  bey.   The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
land  is  very  low*   Three  leagues  from  our  setting  out  this 
afternoon  we  found  the  mouth  that  we  took  the  18th,  and  it  is 


[121] 


22nd 


Here  the  waters  of  the  river 


again  unite-  Descend  this  branch  to  the  left  and  there  are 
some  little  trees  like  thickets,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
there  are  also  some  small  trees*  If  an  expedition  come  here 
another  time  it  should  leave  the  mouth  to  the  ri^t  and  go  up 
the  river,  because  it  is  much  better  and  shorter.  In  half  a 
league  we  found  another  mouth  on  the  right-hand  going  down 


> 


1 


which  is  a  branch  of  the  San  Francisco  River  which  joins  here 
with  that  of  San  Juan  Capistrano^.   Only  those  well  acquainted 

r 

with  the  country,  who  made  it  with  us,  could  find  it.   It 
seems  small  at  the  beginning,  but  then  broadens  out  and  from 


Prieetley:* Sacramento  Piver.  "This  was  the  first  recorded  naviga- 
tion of  the  northern  river." 
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The 


here  is  narigable  to  the  N.   After  a  league  we  found  two  more  [121] 
mouths,  the  one  looking  to  the  N  and  the  other  to  the  E,  and 
according  to  the  Indians,  who  say  it  soon  ends,  it  seems  *fg^^«^^^  -^ 
that  it  might  be  from  the  other  river  of  San  Juan  Capistrano^. 
Some  of  those  that  we  have  seen  this  morning  to  the  right  I 
am  not  certain  of,  but  it  seems  so,  according  to  what  the  Indians 
say.   le  went  to  the  ri^t,  as  I  have  said,  and  after  a 
little  passed  a  hei^t  within  a  grove  full  of  trees  of  some 
size,  that  is  also  an  island  as  we  saw  the  two  days  following. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  hei^t  it  is  all  inundated. 
Indians  on  this  day  did  not  stop  to  turn  to  see  what  mouth  we 
took.   We  could  not  search  them  because  in  whatever  part  they 

hid  in  the  tules. 

Oct.  25.—  We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  sailed 

N,  somewhat  turned  toward  the  E,  and  as  IJf J^^^^.^^f  ^  ^^^^ 
this  is  a  branch  of  the  San  Francisco  RiveV'^I*  ^^  neces-    [123] 
sary  to  go  throu^  this  arm  of  the  river  by  day  because  it 
has  some  -trunks  acrose*  ^  the  river,  although  it  is  suf- 
ficiently deep  and  wide.   After  three  leagues  we  unexpect- 
edly  found  three  gentiles.   They  at  first  started  off  but 
then  stopped,  because  one  of  them  had  already  visited  the 
mission  of  San  Josef,  two  of  the  gentiles  with  others  were 
neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San  Josef.   We  dispatched  them 
to  the  rancheria  in  order  not  to  take  them  by  surprise  and 
the  third  we  took  in  the  boat.   After  two  leagues  we  saw  the 
rancheria  that  was  in  two  parts  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  us  they  began  a  great  ^utoryn^twith- 
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igno 


[123] 


deepest.   The  two  guides  that  we  had  sent  tried  to  quiet 
them  and  did  good  work.   Sergeant  Sanchez  and  all  the  others 
of  the  troop,  except  those  that  remained  to  care  for  the 
boats,  landed.   But  still  they  were  excited.   Finally  they 
were  quieted.   This  rancheria,  as  I  have  already  said,  is    [124] 
divided  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  that  is  perhaps  30  or 
40  varas  wide.  ..'...  I  gave  them  some  little  presents 
and  they  gave  the  neophytes  acorn  atole  and  I  paid  them  with 
beads.   The  rancheria  has  60  houses.   There  were  about  200 
iaen  there  because  other  ranoherias  had  joined  them  and  they 
had  already  told  us  that  they  were  going  to  fight  the 
yauquimenes.   There  were  many  people  but  they  only  let  us 

see  the  old  women;  thi 

were  hidden  or  in  the  grove  or  in  the  same  houses.   After  we 

had  been  there  some  little  time,  16  young  men  came  to  us, 

restless  as  was  their  custom.   One  of  their  chiefs  and  a 

tall  woman  ran  to  repress  them  and  took  away  their  bows.   We 

ate,  although  sufficiently  incommoded,  because  all  of  them 

were  never  pacified.   They  said  that  they  acted  so  because   [125] 

they  had  been  told  hat  we  had  killed  all  the  people  of  the 

rancheria  of  tha'Covboses.  which  is  near  the  fishing ^place.^ 

on  one  of  the  aims  of  the  San  Juan  Oapistrano  Rive^.   It  may 

be  several  rancherias  have  been  united  in  this  narrow  place 

in  order,  some  said,  to  gather  acorns  because  there  are  many 

■ 


young 


groves 


althou^ 


told  them  before  we  left  if  they  wanted  to  f i^t  to  take  their 
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arms,  but  they  said  no.    We  went  about  a  mile  and  came  to  the [125] 
river  where  it  divides  in  two  mouths.   It  is  a  good  river  and 
has  enough  water.    The  river  keeps  to  the  N  and  we  went  down 
by  the  f  branoh  and  the  same  gentiles  already  came  out  to  meet 
us  and  show  us  the  way.   This  division  of  mouths  is  to  the  B 
of  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  and  28  or  30  leagues  away. 
After  going  down  the  river  a  league  we  came  to  another  rancheria 
that  has  14  houses.   In  this  rancheria  there  were  already    [126] 
some  of  the  men  that  there  had  been  in  the  preceding  rancheria. 
They  showed  us  where  to  land  and  they  were  very  affable,  but 
we  saw  only  two  or  three  elderly  women  and  we  went  on  finding 
other  rancherias  of  two  or  three  houses;   and  it  is  known 
that  all  of  them  have  united  on  this  point.   We  went  some  12 
leagues  in  all  today,  in  which  there  may  have  been  some  200 
people,  yet  it  might  be  that  there  are  more,  because  in  the 
first  there  mi^t  have  been*1000  according  to  the  large  size 
of  the  houses.   They  are  28  or  30  varas  in  circumference  with 


orcun 


They  say  that  farther  up  there 


acorns 


All  that  we 


have  gone  today  which  is  part  of  an  island,  is  covered  with 

trees  of  several  kinds  and  very  good  sized  on  both  banks.  There 

are  many  walnuts  and  wild  vines,  and  so  think  that  they  say 

they  have  seen  arbors  in  good  lands  where  the  stems  have  not 

been  so  thick.   The  land  on  both  sides  is  sufficiently  high 

where  it  is  not.  inundate  . 
and  is  excellent  for  planting^  .     Going  up  the  river 

«ho  Ihdian.^de«,i3oMAie-.tJieJ?a'  ierdiiolihet  >WRith':ii»lailS^  Or 

larger  than  the  oHe  we  are  on,  and  this  is  true  because  the 

I . — — •   - 
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following  day  m  found,  on  going  down,  that  it  joins  with        [127] 
this  and  has  twice  the  water  and  consequently  farther  up  it 
would  be  a  river  little  less  than  the  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
At  length  we  oanped  on  a  height  where  we  slept.  *ich  was 
owrered  with  trees  of  the  aforesaid  species. 

Oct.  26 We  set  out  at  eeyen  in  the  morning,  the  river 

heing  sufficient  and  the  boats  stranded  in  two  places  because 
the  tide  was  yery  low.  but  there  was  a  channel  on  the  sides. 
After  li  leagues  we  found  the  mouth  that  we  spoke  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  which  has  double  the  water  of  the  river.     It  is 
about  7%a^s  deep  and  400  broad.  And  going  down  from  here  there 
seems  to  be  an  arm  of  the  sea.   ..  The   two  are  the  San  Francisco 
Eiver.  which  with  the  one  we  left  yesterday  make  the  three  mouths  tl28j| 
and  consequently  form  two  islands,   and  above  where  aU  the  water 
comes  together,  it  makes  a  veiy  large  river;  but  peihaps  it  might 
not  be  as  large  as  the  San  Francisco.  Down  here  where  the  two 
mouths  come  together  there  is  a  rancheria  called  Ifia_QMBiC6£;   there 
are  already  soma  baptized  in  San  Josef,  because  they  cross  to  the 
opposite  shore.     Throughout  the  day  we  went  some  12  leagues  and 
we  stopped  at  length  at  the  hillock  which  is  opposite        the  high 
hill  of  the  BolbonesV which  is  very  bare,  for  there  are  no  trees  [129] 
or  bushes,  but  the  elk  go  in  droves  because  there  are  large  plains 
with  a  sort  of  hillock  below.  Here  they  have  to  assist  those  that 
want  to  sail  by  this  San  Francisco  Biver  (as  we  have  heard  that  they 
called  it  before);1nd%Tco°rdiS'to  the  Wians  they  went  through  here 


^Priestley:     Mt.  Diablo 
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kafl,*   They  went  where  we  slept  the  17th 
It  seemed  to  me  that  they  entered  and  went  out  from  here. 


[129] 


That  is 
goletas 


today  w«r»  •orertd 


kiads 


other  six  very  hare.   This  rirer  of  San  Pranoisco  is  good  for 
any  kind  of  establishment.   It  has  many  people  hut  it  cannot 
be  crossed  except  in  boats.   The  narrowest  places  are  the 


Port  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Strait  of  thi 
ihe   end  of.  3an  Juan  Capiat rano  River. 

Oct.  27.—  We  celebrated  mass  in  the 


hillock  of  the 


fWnines.   We  set  out  at  11  o'clock  and  went  some  12 
leagues,  six  toward  M  and  the  rest  turning  in  an  estero  of 
fresh  wate^j 


[130] 


to  the  land  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  we 
slept  on  a  hei#it  about  a  league  before  reaching  the  plain 


^isunes. 


Everywhere  we  have  gone  today  the  hills 


are  low  and  very  bare;  through  all  this  not  one  arroyo 


enters. 


throu^  here  to  reach  tha  ^{^isunes , 


necessary  to  have  a  moderate  sea  in  order  not  to  beach  the 


boats. 


Oct.  28.—  After  celebrating  mass  we  went  about  a  league 


He 


and  stopped  at  the  end  of  th^  estero  of  the 
landed  in  a  large  plain,  good  land  and  at  a  short  distance 
everyi^ere  covered  with  oak  and  live  oak  and  particularly 
hills  and  hillocks.   The  hill  of  the 


•Rolbones 


[131] 


leagues  to  the  SW.   We  sent  four  neophytes  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Francisco,  natives  of  the  same  site,  to  notify  their 

Priestley:  ^^'Urse  SloiJgh,  '^ontezurria  Creek 
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countiTmen,  and  50  men  presented  themselyes  from  two 


[131] 


rancherias  entirely  unarmed  and  they  brought  ns  coras  (baskets) 
which  is  what  they  greatly  esteem,  and  they  gave  us  feathers 
from  their  Jbattlee.   We  also  gave  presents*   The  rancherias 


*^lakq  andV^ 


This  last  is  dirided  into  three 


parts,  as  I  have  said;  they  are  near  as  they  said,  and  a 
short  time  ago  they  were  living  here  on  the  shore  according  to 
the  signs*   About  two  leagues  from  here  on  the  shore,  more  or 
less ,  is  where  Alf *  Gabriel  Moraga  punished  them.   The  poor 
people  have  taken  warning  of  it  for  they  are  much  afraid* 


iic. 


Ululate 


They  have 


told  us  that  they  want  to  fi^t,  but  act  to  the  contrary,  be- 
cause  they  have  not  ventured  to  visit  us,  and  in  fear  they    [132] 
sent  us  about  18  baskets pf  no  great  value,  which  they  sent  by 
a  Suiaun.    They  said,  as  he  brou^t  word,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  come;  that  they  sent  theirbaskets  by  the  hand  of  a 
Suisun.  and  we  sent  word  to  them  not  to  be  afraid,  but  they 
did  not  appear*    It  is  known  that  this  people  are  very  gentle 
and  timorous.    The  place  is  good  for  establishments,  but  is 
difficult  of  access  except  for  boats  by  the  straits  of  the  Bay 
(Puerto)  or  of  the  Karquines* 

Oct*  29* —  We  set  out  at  two  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at 
the  Strait  of  the^arquines  as  the  sun  came  out*   The  two  parts 
of  which  we  have  gone  this  morning  already  make  a  large  bay  and 
before  reaching  the  strait  it  is  already  salt  water*    The 
hillocks  of  the^^rafliMa  also  are  barren.    We  stopped  bSlow 
the  strait  some  four  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  the 


■f 
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AiHuello's  diary,  Malaca.  Suieun,  Carquines 
Priestley:   "modem  Ulatis" 
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island  of  Los  Angeles  in  front  of  the  Presidio,  We  went  with  [132] 
sail  all  the  afternoon  with  a  regular  wind  .  .  •  The  l134J 
rancheria  cited  of  the  'Suiaunes  lies  to  the  NE  of  the 

land  hehini  the  hill,  of  the  Kargui 


Mission  of  San  Francisco,  October  31,  1811. 


P.  Eamon  Abella,  Diario  de  un  Regis tro  de  los  Rios  Grandes, 
October  16-30,  1811. 
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l^Argiiello*s  diary  omits  this  sentence. 
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C/I!P/:1GN  AG/IH3T  I?]DI/iN  R/,NCHEHI/i  OP  AMU 

Jose  Maria  Amador,  who  wap  born  fit  San  Francisco  in 
1794  nnd  whoso  father  was  a  sergeant  of  the  firj't  company 
et  San  Prancisoo^  gives  tho  following  account  of  a  very 
early  campaign  against  the  Indian  ranchoria  of  ^ 
ne?  r  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  l^irtinez. 

'V.lthou^jh  my  father  took  partnn  numerous  campaigns       @ 
against  the  Indians  boffere  he  retired  1  ofm  relate  only 
one  that  took  pL-ce  on  the  site  of  31  Hambre  in  the  ran^ 

Here  a  soldier  lost  an  eye  from  one 
of  the  Indian's  arrows,  and  one  of  my  brothers  (Fructuoso) 
acco'panied  by  another  soldier  (llilcirio  f.'eranda)  got  lost. 
The  two  were  lost  six  days  and  for  this  reason  the  place 
whern  the  troops  had  to  camp  was  named  El  Hrmbre  [Tlie  Hunger]« 
The  Indiins  wore  severely  punished.       Severrl  wore  killed 
by  our  people  and  50  more  or  less  made  prisoners.     Thoy  ^7ere 
taken  to  3an  Francisco  and  put  to  work  at  public  toil. 
The  rencherias  of  this  region  were  not  well  populated.     This 
site  of  ?4  Hambre     is  a  canyon  situated  on  this  side  of 
Martinez.^' 


oheria  of 


® 


Jose  Iteria  Amador,  Memories  sobre  Historica 
LHeoollectioiis  of  California  History]  M' 


Translation  b>  J.H.Clemenoo,  1.17. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  BANCHEBIAS  LQBX3HAS  &  PUSJIS 


NEAR  SITE  OF  LlVER^vK)  E.  ALAMEDA  CO.. CALIF 


Aniador 


Conipany 


lohaj 


PiteciJB 


quin  Biver,  %hore  they  were  routed*  The  aooount  i«  given 


Bancroft 


"In  the  year  1805  the  late  Ignaoio  Higuera,  Joaquin  © 


Padre 


Pedro  Cuevas  of  San  Jose  Mission  who  was  goinfj  to  punish 


W'l  •'- 


Loechai 


14  leagues  E  of  the  Mission,  above  the  present  town  of 
Livermore  and  4  or  5  leagues  away  from  it.  The  Indians,  on 
the  arrival  of  ^.he  Padre  andhis  soldiers,  took  arms  against 


and 


at  the  majordomo  Ignaoio  Higuera.  Sefior  Iliguera  defended 
himself  as  lomc  as  his  arrmunition  lasted,  and  then  the  Indlfi^v, 
captured  him  alive  and  shot  him  with  arrows-  After  his, 


saalped 


The  P&drs 


V 

and  the  soldier  Joaquin  ni^uera  escaped  with  the  little 
aamunition  they  had  left  and  hid  n  a  rock  cave  where  both 
wounded  men  remained  until  ni^^ht.  The  other  soldiers, 
Sanchez  and  Alvisu  fled  to  the  Mission  and  told  what  had 
happened.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  Padre  and  Joaquin 
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niguera  left  the  oa..  and  .uoooaded  in  roaohirt,  the  Bl..ion. 
traveling  on  foot  through  the  hill.  aM  hiding  them.elve.,  ^H« 

the  Indians.  4  k 

Then  Lieut.  Gabriel  Moraga  and  his  men  set  out  to  ^M^ 

•«       A,rV^  fViAir  wav  tO  the  San  Joa4uin 
the  offenders  who  were  already  Ion  their  way  x.o  ^  ^ 


V 
/I 


River  to  a  ranoheria  named  Pi^ 


After  a  lis^it  comba^,:  ti^ejr 


.elzed  the  Indian.,  men.  «»en  and  children,  the  women  a^  , 
children  being  .ont  to  San  Joee  Mi..ion  to  be  chrl.tlanl.p4 
and  the  men  put  at  makl.«  adobe,  for  the  pre.idi  o  at  San  \ 
Franoi.co.   .  -I  -ent  on  that  expedition  together  with  .«t'«l 
citizen,  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Jo.e.  to  help  put  becau..  there 
were  but  few  eoldiere.  * 

Jose  Maria  Wor.  Memoriae  8obreHi8toriagd|^a 

[Hecolleotions  of  Calxf*  HisTiO^«o.^»»i^^^  ^Q^^ 

Translated  by  S.B.Clamenoe.  June  1917* 
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CAMPAI8M  Oi?^  SAMTA  ROSA  MID  BOIEGA. 
Jose  Maria  Amador,   in  Recollections  dictated  by  him  for 
the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Santa  Rosa  and  Bodega  before  1823,   in  which  they  had 
an  encounteo*  with  the  Indians • 

*0n  one  occasion    I  went  on  an  expedition  with  Captain         , 
A,  Argue  lie.       I  cannot  remember  the  year  but  it  took  plaxse 
before  Arguello  was  Grovemor,   so  that  would  be  before  the  year  1823. 
We  went  to  Santa  Rosa  by  way  of  Napa*       Here  in  an  arroyo  about 
200  Indians  approached  us  one  morning.       We  were  on  this  side 
of  a  little  stream;  they  began  to  shoot  at  us»       The  Captain 
was  determined  not  tc  take  amis  against  them  on  any  account,  and 
he  spoke  to  them  byraeans  ^f  an  interpreter  in  order  to  paxiify 
them.       Finally  the  Captain  lost  patience  ^fihen  he  found  the 
Indiarxs  would  not  stop  shooting  their  arrows  at  us*      He  ordered 
us  to  take  our  guns  in  b^ndy  (there  were  25  of  us),  and  fire  at 
the  hostile  ones.      We  fired  once  onlyr  and  charged  with  lances 
into  an  immense  oak  grove.       We  killed  sane  of  them  until  the 
Captain  orderod  us  to  stop,  and  then  we  went  on  to  the  north, 
taking  to  the  mountains  and  changing  our  course  towards  Bodega. 
The  Indians  surrounded  us  on  all  sides.      We  kept  on  the  march 
to  a  place  called  Livantuvolomi.      On  this  course  we  succeeded 
in  catching  two  Indian  cMefs  whau  Arguello  ordered  given  200 
lashes  apiece,  and  sent  back  without  their  amis.       This  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  caLdng  all  the  Indians; 
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60  that  when  the  troops  enterad  the  country  they  would  make  no 
opposition  and  use  no  force  against  our  soldiers.       From  there 
we  \?9nt  on  to  the  Presidio  of  Ross  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Russians.       We  remained  there  two  days  treated  very 
courteously  by  them,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 


Jose  Maria  -Amador,  Memcriaa  sobre  la  Historia  de 
[Recollections  of  the  History  of  California]  pp. 


California, 

MS,  Bancroft 
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EXPEDITION  PH)K  3/iN  ?H/TI'^I:30C  To'^COLUliri/.  RIVRB ' DNDE:-.  LliOT.HOR/GA 


Jose  Ibria  Amador,  who  wes  a  soldier  in  the  Sen  Francisco 
Conprny  from  181C-1827  and  who  took  pert  in  mimy  crmp.-  igns  against 
the  Indians,  in  RQcollections  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells 
of  meeting  Indians  on  Moragr  »s  Zxpedition  to  the  Columbia  ?:iver  in 

1819:£inai^ 

*Un  the  yer r  1819  an  expedition  set  out  from  3fn  Frrncisco  under 
conrrend  of  Capt.  Luis  /rguello,  with  73  soldiers,  an  officer  /vlferez 
Sanchez  and  the  3eiigeant  FrBncisco  3oto.     Among  the  soldiers  there  were 
25  infantry  from  the  company  of  Sen  Bias,  although  all  were \moun ted.      <|d 
I  was  at  that  time  commanding  the  guard  at  Srnta  Hruz,  but  wrs 
so  that  I.  could  go  on  the  expedition,  in  fact  I  went  as  orderly  to 
Capt.  Arguello.     .le  sent  400  beasts  on  ahead,  crossing  by  the  St^o^it 
of  Carquinez..     .7e  went  throu^^h  the  velley  of  the  :iiver  Jesus  fferi«t 
reaching  the  Trinidad  Hiver^ after  ai  days.       On  the  WRy  we  had  a  skirmish 
with  some  indiens  on  r   temescal.    (The  tomescrls  hero  were  low  and  on  a 
level  vS-ith  the  ground).     The  c(anmander  ha^l  forbidden  us  to  shoot  at  all, 

t 

but   tte  Indians  began  to  pelt  us    /ith  darts.     Then  C;  pt.  frguello 
orderred^own  ono  of  the  six  crnnon  that  the  mules  cjirrierl.     He  brought 
the  guij  to  befxr  on  the  temescal  with  orders  not  to  harm  any  of  the 


natives  but  to  shoot  into  the  air.  [T  ;  imed  at  then  and   took  off  7 
Indian^;,  for  wiiich  the  Captain  afterw^^rls  wanted  to  punish  me,  but  he 
ooul4  pjrove  nothing  so  I  escaped  punishment.  .   . 
,    ^/jThe  troop  continued  its  mardh  N  through  the  entire  plain  of  the 


Imll 


^  end  frightened  us)  -vere  continurJly  coming  out  to  meet  us  with  banners 

of  ifimaa.  or  birds*  feathers  fnd  pita  de  immortal  [xseatuiy^yfaart?] 
iXWrv  v/hite  like  thi  '  of  the  magiiey^  giving  us  presents  and  accompany- 
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ing  US  to  the  next  rencheria.  In  this  intenral  of  a  week  on  the  road  22 
ve  found  one  #»ft«ke»«  w'-iich  was  about  200  varas^at  the  ground.  The 
Captain  out  of  curiosity  ordered  all  of  the  people  to  come  out.  the 
soldiers  entering  and  putting  thotn  out  of  the  temoscal.  They  stood 
thera  all  up  in  line,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other, 
end  counted  at  least  3000  people.  This  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  \ 
the  exact  truth  without  exaggeration.  We  went  on  -ithout  giving  any 
presents  to  these  Indians,  because  truth  to  tell  from  the  time  w   set 
out  the  expedition  carried  scarcely  food  enough  to  sustain  us  nntil 

we  r(;ached  the  Columbia* 

Our  guide  was  an  Englishman  named  John  Gilroy.  the  man  for  whom 
the  town  of  Gilroy  was  named.  He  had  told. us  thf.t  he  ms   well  ac- 
(iuainted  with  the  route  to  the  Columbia,  and  so  he  was  but  by  a 


ours 


throu{^  the  valley.  When  we  discovered  this  we  took  an  Indim  guide 
from  the  Trinidad  mv^.^.o  reached  the  Columbia  in  two  days  by  cross- 
ing  the  mountain.  From  there  w>   turned  back  and  took  to  the  mountain 
coining  out  on  a  line  with  the  presidio  of  Hoss.  Vie  spent  H  drys 
crossing  the  mountain,  killing  horses  or  mules  that  gi^vc  out  and  burn- 
ing the  trappings  so  th<  t  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indiana.  1?e  arrived  at  3a  B^fael  and  went  back  to  '^fn  iJ-rancisco. 


'go-^ 


with  Lieut.  Moraga." 

Jose  Maria  Amador,  Memories  sobre  Histori^B*  dc  CfJ-J:^-  ^^f^^i^ 
of  Calif.  Hist.J.  pp.  19-23,  Mo,  Bancroft  Ubrsry,  ViH. 


Tn^nslation  by  l.H.Clemence.  1'18. 
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CKNTT^'L  CALIP. 


Jose  Maria  Amador,  a  solditr  in  the  3ar  Francisco 
Company  from  1810-1827  in  T^eo oil ect ions  given  to  the 
Bf  norof t  Library,  notes  the  f ollov/ing  names  given  to 
rivers  in  Central  Crlif.  by  Lieut,  Moraga  on  an  Indian 

campaign  in  18E4, 

"In  the  year  18H4  I  went  on  another  expedition  with  QB) 
Lieut,  Moraga  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Cerritos  Cuates,  In  the  diary  that  the  lieuten- 
ant carried  he  gave  the  following  nemos  to  rivers  on  our 
return  trip.  To  the  river  of  the  Cerritos  Cuates,  the  name 
Jesus  Maria';  to  tho  river  farthor  on  at  llarysville,  the  name 
0  the  Sacramento;  an  arm  of  the  -'aoromonto  he  named  /.merlcan 
Fiver;  at  the  rancheria  of  Coaumn es  it  yas  called  Bio  la 
Pasion:  at  the  lloouelemog  we  called  the  river  Guadalupe;  pasf-' 


ing  by  :':sti.nislao  the  river  there  wf.b  named  ^n  Francisco; 
next  t;c  pasj^od  the  Jabalumeg   here  the  river  7;as  named 
Dolor'  s.  Then  we  went  to  ^ings  Fiver.  Going  6n  to  a  deep 
ditch  (^muiii)  in  tho  vicinity  we  n^imed  it  Arroyo  del  L'anjon 
de  f;an  Jose.  Farther  on  've  gave  the  name  ?feriposas  to  a  river. 
Then  we  gave  tho  lake  in  the  tules  the  name  of  liuena  Tista 

WG  passed  ^5) 

the  lake  and  wore  headed  for  I'tnta  Parbara  we  were  mvB  met 
with  the  news  of  tho  uprising  of  the  Christian  Indians  of 
La  luriRima  and  l^nta  Ynez.     Then  Lieut.  Moraga  took  14 
prinoncrn  of  th<^  ringleaders  and  standing  t  em  up  in  a  row 


(its  Indian  name  being**of  the  |ach§s.".     -'s  soo 
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orderoO  thorn  to  bo  shot.     From  hore  we  w^nt  on  to  3anta 
Bfirbore  and  I  retunied  to  San  PrBnoisoo  bwrlne  important 
massaecs  and  loaving  an  oxpodition  in  3nnt.  -«Aara  pre- 
parine  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  ^ho  had  fled  to 
th.  lake  of  Buena  Vista.    My  oomponions.  informed  me  that 
they  succeeded  in  oepturinc  all  the  ringleaders  and  sentenced 
thorn  to  v^ork  in  the  presidio. ** 

Jose  Iferia  Amador,  ^««^o?i^^?f  ^fn^t'l'^'D^  IB-lsl'^* 

[Recollections  of  Oalif.  Hist^J,  Pi>.  io  i^t 

Bancroft  Libn^ry,  1877 
Trensletion  l)y  ^.H.Clejnence  1918 
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GBOGRAPHIOAL  NAMES  GIVEN  BY  SPANISH 


Cpptral  Calif. 


Jose  Marie  Arador  (a  soldier  in  the  San  Francisco 
Companj  from  1810-1827),  in  Recollections  given  to  the 
Bancroft  Library,  notes  the  following  names  given  to 
rivers  in  central  California  by  Lieut.  Moraga  on  an  Indian 

campaign,  in  1824: 

"In  the  year  1824  I  went  on  another  expedition        [18] 

with  Lieutenant  Moraga  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 

as  far  as  a  place  called  Corritos  Cuates.     Prom  here  wo 

returned  through  the  south  without  having  met  any  Indians. 

In  the  diary  that  the  lieutenant  kept  on  the  return  ho 

gave  the  following  names  to  rivers.     To  the  river  of  the 

Corritos  Cuates,  the  name  Jesus  Maria;  to  the  river  farther 

•  "  ,-.-.       J.X..   ^jf  1.1. _  o +^-  ««  ^Ym  of  th'^ 

PasfonD 
^acranento  ne  named  American  Hiver^at  the 


called  the  river  Guadalupe;  passing  by  Bst^nisla©  the  river 
there  was  named  San  Francisco;  next  we  passed  the 


where  the  river  was  named  Dolores.     Then  we  went  to  Kings 


zanjon 


we  named  it  Arroyo  del  Zanjon  de  San  Jose..    Farther  on  we 
gave  the  nane  Mariposas  to  a  river.     Then  we  gave  the  lake 
in  the  tales  the  name  of  Buena  Vista  (its  Indian  name  being 
"of  the  Tadies".     As  soon  [as~we  passed  the  lake  and  were 
headed  for  Santa  Barbara  we  were  met  with  the  news  of  the 


[19] 


Central  Calif.     [2] 
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uprising  of  the  Christian  Indians  of  La  Puriaima  and 
Santa  Ynez,     Then  Lieut.  Moraga  took  U  prisoners  of 
the  ringleaders  and  standing  them  up  in  a  row  ordered 
them  te  be  shot.     Prom  here  we  went  on  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  I  returned  to  San  Francisco  bearing  important  mes- 
sages and  leaving  an  ei5)editien  in  Santa  Barbara  preparing 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  i«io  had  fled  to  the  lake 
of  Buena  Vista.     My  companions  informed  me  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  all  the  ringleaders  and  sentenced 
them  to  woik  in  the  presidio." 


[19] 


Jose  Maria  Amador. 
[Recollections  of  Calif 

1877. 


Menorias 
Hist. J, 


sobre  Hist  or  ia  de  Calif. 

pp.  18-19,  MS  Bancroft  Library, 


Translation  by  S.  R.   Clemence,  1918. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ESTANISLAO. 

Jose  Maria  Amador  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cam- 
paign under  Jose  Ante.  Sanchez  and  Mariano  guadalupe  Vallejo  a^inst 

tiie  Indians  under  Estanislao^  in  his  Recollections  given  to  the 
Bancroft  Library:"  r  ^-i 

"A  year  afterward  in  May  1828,  there  was  a  campaign  at  the     \HoJ 

Estanislao  River  in  charge  of  Alfrz.  Jose''  Ante,  Sanchez  with  50 
soldiers  and  200  Indian  aides,  Moquelemnes  and  other  Indian  tribes 
to  a  place  called'the  Stockade.      The  expedition  set  out  on  the 
same  day  that  I  married  my  second  wife  y(  Jose  fa  Sanchez  Ortega    of 
Santa  Barbara).       They  were  all  in  the  dining-room  until  the  after- 
noon when  they  set  6ut  on:  their  march,         I  was  one  of  these  named     -^ 
but  as  I  wastmayordcmo  of  the  mWtUi^Al fere z  Sanchez^  for  a  considera-'if 
tion,  asked  me  for  a  vaquero  to  drive  the  horses  and  excused  me  from 
going  on  the  expedition.       I  gave  him  instructions  concerning  the 
^■^j-he  should  take  the  rancheria  that  was  going  to  be  attiioked, 
because  they  had  murdered  sane  Christian  Indians  and  stolen  some 
horses.       The  people  of  this  rancheria  were  for  the  most  part 
Christieuis^I advised  Sanchez  that  he  should  sat  fire  to  the  wood 
round  about  to  succeed     in  taking  the  Indians,  but  he  did  not  do  so* 
He  thought  to  taJce  them  with  his  anned  party,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
He  set  out  for  the  skiraiish  with  eorae  of  the  soldiers  wounded  with- 
out having  succeeded  in  taking  one  of  the  Indians  from  the  rancheria. 
He  returned  to  render  an  account  to  his  commander,         tWivAlferez 
Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo  set  out  from  Monterey  with  his  troop  to 
join  those  fr^jn  San  Francisco  commanded  by  Alfz.  Sanchez.       The  united 
troops  (65  nen)and  some  200  Indian  aides  set  out  for  the  expedition 
in  the\Stockade  to  avenge  the  past  defeat.       The  Indians  of  the       ^Sj 
rancheria  took  the  precaution  tc  prepare  themselves  for  the  attack* 
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Campaign  against  Kstanislao  2 


lUgho' 


each  other  underground.   These  excavations  i^ere  at  a  distance  of 
sane  10  varas  apa^^'^l^ere  the  Indians  waited  and  shot  their  arrows 
Action  having  begun,  Vallejo.  as  coimiander,  ordered  Alfz.  Sanchez 
to  enter  into  battle  with  his  troop,  he  himself  remaining  in  the 


and 


Sanchez 


field  in  safety  taking  care  of  his  skin.       Sanchez  obeye 

the  wood  with  his  people  and  the  Indians  began  to  shoot. 

cried  to  the  Monterey  soldiers  giving  them  blows  with  his  sword, 

•Advance,  cowardsr Alferez  Sanchez  had  heard  the  l^onterey  soldiers 

making  derogatory  remarks  concerning  the  Soldiers  of/^San  Francisco 


compary  because  of  the  bad  ending  of  the  last  expedition.       They 
had  been  hsard  to  say  insulting  things  concerning  the  valor  of 
the  San  Franciscans  and  boasted  that  they  wereTgoing  to  make  them    \Hy 
see  that  they  mvQ  superior,  and  they  were  going  to  catch  the 
hosUle  Indians  barehanded.      But  when  the  hour  arrived  to  fulfill 
these  promises,  many  of  them,  that  is  the  boasters,  did  not  do  it. 
The  Indians  showed  themselves  superior  to  them.       Seeing  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  attack  through  all  this  mined  region^ Alferez  returned 
with  all  his  people  outside  the  wood.       He  was  minus  4  soldiers  of 
his  camp.      He  dsntered  with  soldiers  to  seek  there, 

hhfi  entire  bodY.       Manuel 


and 


Pena  had  a  swelling 


seriously  wounded  through  the  head  and  the  er 

Pena  and  Lorenzo  Pacheco  were  their  names. 

on  the  side  of  his  head  where  the  arrow  had  entered  and  another  on 

the  opposite  side  where  it  came  out.   They  took  these  two  out  of 

the  wood.   Sanchez  reentered  in  search  of  the  other  two.   The 

Indians  had  caught  them  drinking  water.   They  did  not  kill  them, 

but  hid  them.   They  were  called  Andres  Mesa  and  Ignacio  Pacheco. 
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I  did 


The  expedition  did  not  get  them  nor  take  a  single  prisoner 

not  know  if  the  troop  killed  or  wounded  any  of  those  who  were  in  the 

excavations.       The  expedition  marched  to  Tahu^lumes^  leaving  th«       fe'^J 

womded  ones  in  camp  with  a  guard.       Arriving  at  Tg^lumes  they 

killed  some  of  the  enemy.      The  greater  part  of  them  got  away  by 

the  water  without  being  seen.       The  expedition  then  returned  to 

the  Stockade  the  following  day.      The  enemy  Indians  had  escaped 

by  way  of  the  mountains. 

Uesa  and  Ignaoio  Pacheco  tied  with  hazel  ehoots.      The  Indians  had 
tied  th3m  and  burned  ttem  alive. P''i     The  eipedifeioB  then  retired 
each  part  returning  to  its  respective  destination 


knir 


Thus  finished  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  campaign 


[Ht] 


command 


Dn.  Mariano  Vallejo. 

I  may  say  here  that (fcawft^the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  1859, 

the  Captain  of  this  rancheria  called  Estanislax)  died  together  with 

many  of  his  companions  in  the  Mission  of  San  Jose. 

Jose  Maria  Amador,  Memorias  sobre  la  Historia  de  g^^i^^j^H^.^^f^J:' 
lections  of  the  History  of  California]  pp  43-48,  MS,  Bancroft  ^igrary 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  BSTANI3LA0 
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The  following  account  of  Sanchez'  campaign  against  the 
Indians  under  JSstanislao  is  given  in  Alvaredo's  manuscript 
Historia  de  California.  Vol.^/  (18g4-1834),  pp. 57-6$. 
Bancroft  Library: 

"Four  years  after  the  uprising  of  the  neophytes  of  the    (ft) 
ex-missions  of  Purisima,  Santa  Tnez,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
some  chiefs  of  tribes/-- -by  name  Bstanislao  (commander- 
in-chief),  Telmo,  Bl  Barbon,  and  Discolo,  all  chiefs  of 
tribes  considered  friendly  and  affiliated  with  the  ex- 
missions  of  San  Josrf  and  Santa  Clara,  yet  in  spite  of  this 
circumstance  preserving  a  great  I  influence  among  the  tribes   <SJ^ 
to  the  east  of  the  coast  where  they  were  bom-—  agreed 
among  themselves  to  undertake  a  great  insurrection.  The 
general-in-chief,  Kstanislao,  had  been  educated  with  all 
care  at  the  ex-mission  of  San  Jos^,  and  in  the  same  manner-, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  the  Padres  had  imparted  an  excel- 
lent education  to  General  Pacomio  of  the  ex-mission  of 
Purisima.   Ifistanislao  knew  how  to  read  and  write  and  had 
natural  talent,  and  these  were  the  reasons  that  induced 
the  priests  to  choose  him  for  educating;  the  name  Bstanislao 
was  given  him  because  he  was  born  on  the  shores  of  this  river. 

As  it  WES  not  possible  for  these  chiefs,  owing  to  the 
interception  of  the  runners,  to  communicate  with  the  movement 
initiated  by  Pacomio.  5  years  after  the  miscarriage  of  this 
conspiracy,  they  projected  a  plan  even  more  terrible,  and 


J. 
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proposed  to  carry  it  out  by  means  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
ntimerous  tribes  who  were  not  suspected  of  enmity  toward  the 
whites,  for  they  hed  always  lived  at  peace,  and  although 
they  were  not  reduced  to  the  regime  of  the  Mission,  they 
had  tlk'sir  treaties  with  the  missionairies,  and  their  chiefs 
wore  suspended  from  their  necks  the  commission  of  chief 
awarded  by  the  (jovernor  of  California. 

i$stanislao's  plan  was  to  form  a  fortification  near  the 
river  whi«h  bears  the  same  name  as  the  revolutionary  chief; 
after  the  fortification  was  ready  the  insurrectionists 
formed  thiir  battle  camp  near  their  improvised  fort  which 

*  * 

was  called  Estacada  de  Eatanislao. ,  Here  in  a  large  wood 
which  was  situated  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  Indians 
made  their  parapets  in  the  following  manner.   They  dug 
ditches  on  the  side  opening  from  the  valley  and  Impde  them 
so  as  to  prevent  the  crossing  ©f  the  cavalry  of  whom  they 
were  most  afraid; and  they  then  dug*^mine  in  the  middle  of 
the  woods,  so  that  they  could  shoot  their  arrows  from 
some  tpenings  that  communicated  with  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage; these  openings  were  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  the 
body  and  permit  the  free  movement  of  the  arms  in  drawing 
their  arrows;  they  left  e  center  free  so  as  to  permit  the 
ememy  to  enter,  and  as  a  result  were  so  situated  that  they 
did  not  present  a  front  in  case  of  assault  and  attack  from 
all  directions.   This  mine  or  subterranean  passage 
wcus  open  on  the  side  of  the  river  and  several  roads  commu- 
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nicated  withV^  ,.so  that  whatever  occured  to  force  them  to 
retire  they  could  escape  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  they  could  make  a  second  attack,  reconcentrating  there 
their  forces,  or  make  a  retreat  to  the  mountains  in 

case  they  were  routed. 

In  the  tops  of.  the  trees  at  regular  intervals  were  stati- 
oned sentinels  or  lookouts,  each  provided  with  an  ©x-skin 
which  served  them  as.  a  horn  to  give  warning  to  the  army  in 
the  subterranean  passage,  to  whom  they  announced  the  approach 
•f  the  enemy  hy  means  of  blows  or  sounds  which  were  not 
intelligible  to  the  enemy,  but  which  were  understood  by  them, 
for  they  bed  agreed  upon  them  beforehand.   In  this  manner 
as  I  have  explained,  Bstanislao  constructed  and  organized 
the  military  position,  and  had  made  his  preparations  in  a 
very  quiet  way  and  in  accord  with  his  allied  chiefs. 

aen  Estanislao  considered  all  his  preparations  liTde 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  he  raised  the  cry  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  in  a  few  days  nearly  5000  warriors,  all  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  assembled  in  the  palgisede.  .  The 
movements' of  these  war-like  Indians  being  known  to  the 
Ooimnander  of  the  Presidl^^^derwhose  jurisdiction  belon- 
ged the  territory  in  which  the  Indians  assembled  for  war. 
he  immediately  sent  out  a  detachment  of  troops  to  quell  the 
hostile  movement  before  the  call  to  the  disturbance  could 
communicate  itself  to  other  places.   The  coimnand  of  the 
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forces  sent  to  fight  against  Jfistanislao  was  entrusted  to 
the  famous  warrior,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Presidio  forces, 
Don  Jose'  Sanchez  ;  this  official  had  in  former  times  fought 
against  the  northern  Indians,  and  had  much  experience  and 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  direct  the  attack  against  the 
clever  and  estute  Indian  who  had  organized  the  revolution, 
and  was  planning  to  lead  the  attack  against  the  forces  sent 
to  dislodgie  thej^  Lieutenant  Sanchez  marched  to  the  place 
designated  by  his  chief,  having  under  him  a  force  of  twenty 
men;  a  very  small  number  indeed  to  enable  him  to  succeed 
in  his  enterprise©  But  when  he  set  out  from  San  Francisco, 
he  was  ignorant  of  th*  cleverness  with  which  the  enemy  had 
fortified  .  i\:self  in  the  wood,  and  also  of  the  number  of 
warriors  which  were  hidden  in  it.   When  Lieutenant  Sanchez 
perceived  the  great  ditch  or  excavation  which  surrounded 
the  stockade,  he  was  convinced  that  his  cavalry  could  not 
penetrate  the  wood  to  give  assault  to  the  Indians,  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  dismount  and  led  the  attack 
immediately  with  great  boldness.   They  had  gone  but  e   few 
steps  when  such  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  against  them 


Ta 


thatfthey  could  not  see  whence  they  came,  for  it  rained 
arrows  on  all  sides,  and  it  angered  the  Lieutenant  more  , 
that  as  soon  as theq could  distinguish  the  bodies  of  men,  the 
Indians  then  discharged  their  arrows  and  hid  in  the  mine., 
and  came  out  at  a  different  point.   In  such  a  conflict, the 
Lieutenant  Sanchez  who  had  already  lost  three  men  from  the 
diminished  ranks  of  his  soldiers,  ordered  the  retreat,  end 
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lert  these  unfortunate  ccpanions-in-a^s  in  the  power  of  the 
ene^y.   This  .ind  of  action  was  not  characterxstxc  of  Ueu-  U^ 
tenant  Sanohe.  hut  on  this  occasion  he  —  -J-'^ 
of  prudence .  for  his  good  ..n..  told  hi.  that  w.th  the  17 
,en  he  could  not  .tt.ok  with  the  h.pe  .f  con.uerxng  the 
1000  Indian,  wh.  had  f.rtified  the  w.d.   The  retreat  of 
,„  soldiers  was  a  great  dis.ppoint.ent  to  the  Ind.ans^  o 
.t  thesa.e  ti.e  that  they  uttered  a  general  cry  of  .xct.ry 
ottered  als.  -ar-cries  so  l.ud  and  ringing  that  Sanche. 

understood  he  could  ha.e  no  hope  for  ,ict.ry  aga.nst  an 
ene»y  a.  numerous  and  so  anxious  for  hattle.   He^.^ 
.i3  retreat,  leaving  his  three  dead  soldiers  en  the  hattle 
neld;  as  soon  as  Sanche.  had  departed,  the  Indians  go 
.own  fro.  the  trees,  too.  off  the  scalps  *f  the  ,xct«s. 

,.   •  «  «T.pflt  b«nfire,  and  while  they 
A   K,,T^P(1  their  bodies  in  a  great  D«niiro, 
and  burned  tneir  v,„f;--»  different  dances 

were  Duming  they  danced  around  the  bonfire  diffe 

after  the  style  and  custom  of  the  savages.  " 
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SECOND  ATTACK  ON  THK  FORTIFICATIONS  OP  ESTANISLAO. 

As  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Alferez  Sandhoz  was  known  in  San     6.^3 
Francisco,  the  commander  of  the  Presidio  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  the  territory  an  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  were 
so  important  that  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  keep  them 
from  the  authorities;  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
of  the  case,  he  gave  orders  that  Don  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo 
then  Alferez  of  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  should^ ma re h^ to  punish 
with  great  severity  this  rebellion  that  each  day  was  presenting  fe3j 
a  more  formidable  aspect;  far  it  was  known  that  as  a  result  of 


the  victory  gained  by  the  insurrectionists,  their  forC^s  had 
been  greatly  increased  not  only  by  the  incorporation  by  Estan- 
islao  of  ^tribes  that  up  to  this  time  had  remained  neutral;,  btt 

i 

V  laany  of  the  Indians  already  baptised  at  the  Missions  of  San 
Jose  and  Santa  Clara  were  hastening  to  lend  their  services  under 

Estanislao^ .\Alferez  Yallejo.who  at  the  age  of  21  was  chosen 

to  direct  warfare  undwr  conditions,  when  there  had  taken  place 
an  insurrection  more  formidable  than  had  ever  been  seen  in 
California,  prepared  his  company  and  with  the  aid  of  the  young 
men  of  Monte^  and  San  Jose  started  for  the  place  known  as 
Estanislao  Stockade,  which  he  found  better  defended  than  Lt. 

« 

Sanchez  had the  Indians,  encauraged  by  their  first 

Victory,  were  dri^or^  vainglorious^  aid  had  no  doubt  that  with 
equal  ease  they  could  overthrow  the  small  force  that  their 
advance  guards  had  notified  them  was  marching  against  them. 
Alferez  Vallejo  when  he  had  brought  his  company  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  place  where  he  proposed  to  give  battle,  approached 
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without  stopping, obsei^ed  the  ditch  or  stockade  and  prepared  to  &hJ 


attack  it,  an  action  which 


could  dislodge  the 


enemy  from  \ts  position.   The  Indians,  warned  of  the  approach 
of  the  Christians^ with  great  babble,  had  lighted  great  stacks 
of  wood  in  different  parts  of  the  forest,  covering  it  with 
a  thick  smoke,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  finding  out  the 
preparations  they  made  to  defend  themselves ;so  by  the  time 
that  Alferez  Vallejo  had  approached  the  Indian  fortress  the 
warriors  stationed  in  tho  tops  of  the  trees  sounded  the  horns 
which  served  in  place  of  trumpets,  and  by  means  of  sign&Xs 
agreed  upon  beforehand  gave  warning  to  Estanislao  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  approach  of  the  Christians,   Under  such  circum- 
stances,  Vallej©  divided  his  forces,  sending  one  part  to  cover 
the  openings  of  the  mine,  that  led  to  the  river,  these  means 
being  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat;  llie 
t'est  oflthe  troops  he  kept,  iwith  him,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  valiant  soldiers  he  prepared  to  take  possession  of 
the  various  other  openings  that  led  to  distinct  points  from 
the  center  of  the  fortress ;all  subordinate  to  this  immense 
and  infernal  cave.   Before  proceeding  to  the  decisive  attack, 
Alferez  Yallejo  talked  to  his  soldiers,  who  were^the  youth 
©f  the  time,  and  sons  of  the  first  conquerors;  in  his  discourse 
he  made  them  understand,^ the  victory  over  the  barbarians,  and 
in  order  to  stimulate  them  in  this  belief  he  made  allusion 
to  a  large  niunber  of  battles  of  the  past,  very  small  numbers 
having  fought  and  killed  thousands  of  savage  Indians,  who  were 
hidden  in  the  v»lVi^a'  of  this  peninsula,  whsse (hidden  fields    [tsQ 
were  peppered  v/ith  barbarous  tribes.   He  also  instructed  them 
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very  particularly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  must  hurl 
themselves  against  their  opponents,  whom  they  were  to  approach 
as  close  as  possible,  and  where  it  was  possible  to  get  near 
enough  to  fight  them  with  oold  steel,  because  if  they  could, 
|hB  force'of  thfe  ajrow^  would  b»  destroyed  as  they  could  only 
wound  at  a  distance  of  fifty  varos;  and  so  having  finished 
with  his  instructions  he  ordered  the  attack.   The  Indians 

» 

in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  attacked  the  previous 
forces,  discharged  their  arms, this  time  taking  effect  among 
ihbny  Ojf  the  soldiers,  who  with  great  boldness  threw  themselves 
into  the  great  battle,  and  were  exposed  to  a  rain  of  arrows 
that  came  not  only  from  the  caves  but  also  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  where  a  multitude  of  Indians  were  situated  to 
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But  Alferez  Vallejo,  who  had 


hot  lost  a  propitious  moment  for  executing  his  plans,  ordered 
everything  with  so  much  cleverness  and  astuteness,  that  in  the 
end  his  forces  were  crowned  with  the  most  favorable  success; 
for  his  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  cave  mine  after 
horrible  slaughter  of  those  who  defended  it,  and  also  of  those 
in  the  trees  who  acted  as  sentinels  and  for  ambush:  these 


attacks  against  the  ^ou\k  o^Ai^vi 


frightened  the  Indians  so 


etiem 


much  that  seeing  the^^  had  the  more  advantageous  points,  they 
hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  subterranean  passage  that  came 
out  on  the  side  of  the  river,  but  being  met  there  by  the  other 
forces,  they  made  a  last  effort  to  force  their  escape  and 
reach  the  river.   But  not  being  able  to  do  this  without  an 
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encounter  almost  man  to  man,  they  decided  to  close  the  passage, 
fighting  with  daggers,  with  which  arms  the  Indians  were  well 
provided.   Prom  this  desperate  fight  resulted  a  new  massacre 
more  horrihle  than  the  first,  for  the  Sstanislao  River  was 

dyed  with  blood  for  the  5  hours  the  combat  lasted With  the 

death  of  the  Indians  who  had  tried  to  escape  by  means  of  the 
mine'^^  at  the  side  of  the  river,  there  ended  the  clash  of  arms 
that  was  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  name  of  the  Battle 
of  Bstanislao  Stockade.   As  a  trophy  of  this  victory,  Alferez 
Yallejo  by'oughtito a  multitude  of  prisoners,  who 

ft 

were  treated  with  much  consideration  by  their  conquerors* 


Alvarado.  Historia  de  California,  Vol.2,  (I8£a-1834),  pp. 62-66. 
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